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SCIENCE ann KNOWLEDGE 
By John Middleton Murry 


on the relations between science and religion.” 

It consists of essays, well planned and ably 
edited, by various eminent men of science—an anthro- 
pologist, a physicist, a psychologist, a biologist—indicat- 
ing the position that may be occupied by the religious 
perception as a valid apprehension of reality without 
challenge from the sciences they practise. Not one of 
them is engaged in apologetics: what they have in 
common is a more or less definite surmise that there is 
another method of cognition, another kind of knowing, 
than the scientific. 

It may be said that there is nothing new in this ; and 
indeed there is not. But there is something new in the 
feeling which these men of science evidently share that 
it is their duty to forward a new synthesis of science and 
religion. Some people will hasten to call it a rapproche- 
ment. Reunion isin the air. Well-meaning people are 
pathetically anxious nowadays to reconcile irreconcil- 
ables ; they press forward to sing, with the unconvinc- 
ing voice of a curate at a beanfeast : ‘‘ We all go the 
same way home.”’ 

There is, thank God, no such taint of unton sacrée, 


A VALUABLE book has lately been published 


* Science, Religion and Reality. Edited by Joseph Needham. 
(Sheldon Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 
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in this excellent book. And it was a stroke of inspira- 
tion to obtain a substantial epilogue from Dean Inge. 
| am not sure that I like Dean Inge : but he 1s something 
He has a first-rate mind and an admirable gift of ex- 
pression ; he is not the man to humbug himself or to 
suffer others to humbug themselves, if he can help it. 
I am sometimes doubtful whether he possesses the 
proper share of ‘‘ the one thing needful *’ to a Christian 
apostle. He is occasionally metallic where he should 
be gracious. But I am sure of this : that if Dean Inge 
is a little lacking in Christian carttas, he is not likely to 
mistake for it (as his opponents do) unction and woolli- 
ness. If Dean Inge could have his way the Church of 
England would become at least intellectually honest. 
Instead of uttering a pious benediction, in the familiar 
archiepiscopal style, over the laudable efforts of the 
scientists to show that there is room for everything in 
a modern mind, Dean Inge keeps the debate on a 
slightly higher level of intellectual vigour than some of 
the men of science themselves. And in his brilliant 
epilogue he drives home the real moral of the book. 
There will be no facile reunion : science and the Chris- 
tian religion are in conflict : they have been in conflict 
ever since the Renaissance. If there is to be a new 
union it must be a real union, between a science and a 
religion both adult, both truly conscious of their limita- 
tions, and both genuinely secure in their complementary 
validities. At the present moment it is “‘ religion ” 
which has to make the sacrifices, and make them not 
otudgingly, bargaining in the hope of an arrangement 
with its creditors, but honestly and with conviction. 
What Dean Inge asks for, in short, is a gesture from 
the Church comparable in candour and clarity with 
the gesture of the scientific contributors to this volume. 
As Dean Inge puts it, “‘ we must take religion seri- 
ously.”’ To take religion seriously, at any rate for a 
grown man, is to face the fact that science and the 
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religion of the Church have been in ever-increasing 
conflict for four hundred years. Ideally, one might 
have supposed that the effect of the exploration of the 
physical universe which began with the Renaissance 
would have been a purification of religion. Actually, 
it was the reverse. Instead of the Church being pre- 
pared to hand over the physical realm to free inquiry, 
and consolidating her own possession of metaphysical 
truth, she fought the new spirit at every turn. And 
the reason for her ugly and vindictive resistance was the 
secular reason for such conduct : she was insecure on 
her own ground. Where she should have been infal- 
lible, there the Church was weak: where she had 
scarcely the right even to an opinion, there she claimed 
infallibility. 

It is easy to condemn the mistake of the Church ; but 
it is unfair : for it is asking that the Church should have 
been conscious of the distinction between physical and 
metaphysical which could only be established as the 
result of that very process of inquiry which she resisted. 
After all, the claim of the Church to be competent de 
omm re scibth, concerning all things knowable, was 
freely and universally admitted for many centuries. 
There were no martyrs of science in the middle ages : 
for the great medizeval theology was elastic enough to 
include all contemporary scientific ingdiry. The God 
of religious apprehension could be intellectually appre- 
hended as matter. The scientist (if such he could be 
Bes) did but investigate the mechanical modality of 

od. 

One cannot help regretting that this pregnant syn- 
thesis could not maintain itself: for it is one to which 
humanity will be compelled to return. But it was 
inevitable that, when it came to details, scientific inquiry 
should come into conflict with religious dogma on two 
main points. Science was faced to deny the physical 
reality of the Christian cosmogony. That difference 
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might have been accommodated had it not been for the 
Retormation. _Intellectually, the Reformed was tar 
less liberal than the unreformed Church. ‘The Catholic 
Church made Galileo recant: Calvin would have 
burned him. And it is at least probable that but for 
the fanaticism of the Continental Reformation the 
Church would have been more liberal still. But it 
could not afford to be outbid in the rigour of its ortho- 
doxy by the heretics. ‘The Reformation was in fact a 
curiously paradoxical movement. It was supremely 
unconscious of its own true significance. Its con- 
ception of the sacrosanctity of the word of Scripture was 
in itself far more stifling to the spirit of man than the 
Papal authority which it was used to undermine. 
Therefore it was impossible for a man of true enlighten- 
ment like Erasmus to be with the Reformers ; he had to 
sit on the fence. But behind the appeal to the infalli- 
bility of Scripture lay concealed the veritable principle 
of free inquiry. That ugly and uncouth husk con- 
tained the seed of a freedom which has still to be fully 
achieved. 

Only an uncomely soul can revere the Reformation. 
Its spirit was almost as unpleasant as Mr. Kensit’s; a 
caricature of the spirit of Renaissance, with which it 1s 
so often confused. How could Shakespeare not have 
disliked the Puritans? He was bound to take the same 
attitude as Erasmus; he, like so many others, would 
have desired to remain a Catholic, i/—but the if never 
has been, and never will be realized. The Church may 
let the old Christian cosmogony fade away ; but on the 
question of miracle it cannot yield. The future (if it 
belongs to a Church at all) belongs to the Church which 
will yield ungrudgingly on the question of miracle. Yet 
how much has to be yielded with it! The resurrection 
of the body ;* the very conception of God incarnate, 


* Since so many priests of the Church of England forget what 
they have bound themselves to believe, I will quote the fourth © 
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held as a physical reality. Yield these, and Christianity 
yields everything. Refuse to yield these, and there 
can never be a real synthesis of science and religion. 

And yet of course by yielding these the Church would 
yield nothing—absolutely nothing—of what is eternal 
in herself. After all, her eternality lies wholly within 
the person and the teaching of Christ. It is this, and 
this alone, which has and will always have the power to 
change men and to make them new. But that is not 
what men ask from religion : in so far as they ask any- 
thing, they ask to be made comfortable, which is an- 
other matter. And there is something which makes 
for comfort of a certain kind in the very idea that science 
and religion are in conflict. The notion that the truth 
lies nowhere in particular gives a potent excuse for not 
looking for it: and unless they have looked for the 
truth pretty hard, with the conviction that their lives 
depended on their finding it, men never attain the 
capacity for belief in any truth at all. What passes for 
belief nowadays is chiefly the desire to be relieved of 
the trouble of finding one. As Dean Inge puts it, 
‘’ The real sceptic does not write books on agnosticism ; 
he never thinks at all, which is the only way to be per- 
fectly orthodox.’’ 

Dean Inge himself is an intellectual mystic ; he has 
a touch of Spinoza’s amor intellectualis der. Therefore 
on the positive side his epilogue fits well with the 
attitude generally taken by the scientific contributors 
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article. They have bound themselves, moreover, ‘‘ not to put 
their own sense or comment to be the meaning of the article, but 
shall take it in the literal and grammatical sense.’’ 


““TV. Of the Resurrection of Christ. Christ did truly rise 
again from death, and took again his body, with flesh, bones, 
and all things appertaining to the perfection of Man’s nature: 
wherewith he ascended into heaven, and there sitteth, until he 
return to judge all Men at the last day.’’ 
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to this book. Dr. Charles Singer concludes his essay 


with the words :— 

‘“ There remain two religious points of view that can 
never be affected by any extension of the scientific realm. 
The one would completely separate internal experience from 
external experience. The man who does that is safe; he 
has fled, as have many before him, to a haven of peace down 
the mystic way. The second would regard man’s soul not 
altogether as his own possession, but as part of a great 
world-soul. This combination of determinism and pan- 
theism is a refuge, not infrequently sought in antiquity, to 
which many a student of science has turned in modern 
times, from the days of Spinoza onwards.”’ 

Dr. Singer is by no means at home in this region of 
thought and experience. He betrays his own un- 
familiarity by his naive conception of the ‘‘ mystic ’’ as 
‘ fleeing ’’ and taking ‘‘ refuge.’’ One has a pretty 
clear vision of Dr. Singer forlornly holding a large bag 
of salt for a bird which has flown away. He would fain 
have caught the bird, and rather resents his airy-fairy 
vanishings. He grudgingly confesses that there 1s 
no getting at him. The attitude rather reminds one of 
Mr. Bertrand’s famous chapter on ‘‘ Mysticism and 
Logic.’’ Mr. Russell also has a logical apprehension 
of what may be called the mystical possibility. 

But, unfortunately, this logical apprehension is of 
little use, save to those who, having knowledge of the 
fact behind “‘ mysticism,’’ desire to make their position 
intellectually impregnable. The two points of view 
between which Dr. Singer professes to distinguish are 
in reality one and the same ; and his description of the 
second as ‘‘a combination of determinism and pan- 
theism *’ must cause a smile in anyone who has some 
experience of the reality he is trying to describe from 
the outside. One may describe a rainbow as a com- 
bination of rain and light: but it is hardly a valuable 
description.* 

* Perhaps in this simple example will be apparent the absolute 
distinction between two kinds of truth to which we return below. 
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For my own part J shrink from the word 
‘““mysticism.’’ I have not the least objection to being 
described as a mystic, if I am one; just as I should have 
no objection to being called a Plymouth Brother, if | 
were one. But the word “‘ mysticism ’’ seems to me, 
every day, more misleading. It has a tinge of secrecy 
and occultism. The whole thing is very much simpler, 
far more open to the light of day. ‘The real difficulty 
about the important truths of ‘* mysticism ’’ is not that 
they are mystical, but that they are too obvious. They 
have their root in a matter of everyday experience— 
the absolute distinction between the qualitative and 
quantitative judgments. The former are not, the 
latter are, capable of immediate verification. If you 
say to someone : “ There is a pound of apples,‘ and he 
disputes it, you don’t argue: you go to the nearest 
scale. | But if someone says to you: ‘‘ Agnes is an 
angel, | am going to marry her,’’ you can only say, 
~ Don’t be a fool : angels neither marry nor are given 
in marriage.’’ You may be right, you may be wrong. 
There’s no settling it for a year or two. 

But the qualitative judgments are more important to 
a man’s life than the quantitative ones. It is far better 
for the real business of living to develop one’s sensi- 
tiveness to quality than to be a perfect whale with the 
micrometer. There is, of course, not the least reason 
why you should not be both. But the naked fact is that 
you do not live in the world of quantity, which is the 
world of science: nobody does. If you must make a 
choice it is better to become expert in the world of 
quality, which is the world of life. 

‘’ Mysticism,’’ or the valuable part of it, is simply 
expertise in the world of quality. Ineffable com- 
munion with the One is too rare to be important in 
men’s lives. The important part is to train yourself 
not to make mistakes in your judgments of quality. 
For though the logicians call these judgments sub- 
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jective, they happen, as any man may quickly find, to 
correspond to a reality. It is not in the least a matter 
of indifference that you should call someone an angel, 
while your friend calls her a devil. Disagreement of 
such a kind you must take most seriously of all. If 
your friend holds the moon is made of green cheese it 
doesn’t really matter ; but that he should say X is good, 
while you know him bad—your whole life may turn on 
this. These are the things that you have to go to the 
stake for. 

All living life moves in the world of quality. It 
behoves you therefore to sharpen your awareness of it. 
You devote yourself to it. What happens? You find 
yourself pursuing a truth that is utterly unlike what 
most men hold for truth. ‘Truth is for them ultimately 
a matter of the scales, or of pointer-readings, as Pro- 
fessor Eddington says. The truth you find yourself 
pursuing is quite different. It is a quality shared by 
human beings, and by yourself in loving them ; by lines 
of poetry, and yourself in understanding them ; by 
Beethoven sonatas and paintings by old Crome, ‘and 
yourself in responding to them ; by words of wise men 
and the beasts and flowers they are fond of talking 
about—shared in short by an extraordinary number of 
things which seem at first sight to have nothing in. 
common. The intellect makes nothing of the apparent, 
jumble. But an obstinate voice, which you unfor- 
tunately recognize for true, persists that this strange 
heterogeneous truth is one. 

So off you go again: and it slowly begins to dawn 
upon you that all these things are perfect expressions | 
of Something-or-Other. | Something-or-Other shines. 
through them, and yet is them. You cannot know this. 
Something-or-Other save in them, and yet it is not 
them. And as you come to know them more fully, 
you find strangely enough, that a Something-or-Other 
is being created in you in order to know them. And 
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this Something-or-Other, as it gathers strength in you, 
begins gradually to take possession. You have to obey 
it; and in this obedience you find an utterly untamilia: 
freedom. It goes on: you know more, and more 
knows you. Only by more knowing you, do you know 
more. Itis all very odd. ‘The more you find yourself 
becoming simply a vehicle, the more you find yourself 
a self. Till one day you wake to the amazing con- 
jecture that you are coming alive. 

That is indeed what is happening. Lite is breaking 
through the barrier of consciousness. That Something- 
or-Other which you discerned in all those heterogeneous 
things and felt in yourself in responding to them was 
simply Life—o ganic, spontaneous, ineffable. Strictly 
ineffable : for it is not uttered, it utters itself. And at 
long last it is uttering itself through you. Now at last 
you can say you believe in Life : because you are Life. 

Though the process thus vaguely indicated may 
appear highly mysterious, it is in reality very simple ; 
but it is, by nature, incapable of description in terms of 
the scientific consciousness. The qualitative can have 
no quantitative equivalent. In the attempt to describe 
it, one is compelled to use words in senses which they 
do not usually bear. This Truth is not the truth of the 
intellect ; nor is this Life what the intellect understands 
(if it understands anything) by life. In this world of 
quality Truth and Life are identical. Perhaps it can 
be explained, or a hint of explanation given, thus :— 

There is a plain and immediately known sense in 
which an animal is true. Nothing it does is wrong; it 
is a perfect and complete expression of life.* Not so 
with human beings, save in infancy. They are cor- 
rupted : they no longer act from a living centre, out of 


* T have no choice but to refer my readers to my own book 
Keats and Shakespeare for a demonstration in the life of what I 
am saying here. See the chapter: ‘‘ Dying into Life.’’ 
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wholeness : they become in a thousand different ways 
untrue: they are at best extremely imperiect ex- 
pressions ot life. ‘he cause of this discord and dis- 
sension is the domination of the intellectual conscious- 
ness, or the intellectual will. Because a man has the 
idea of justice, he believes he is just. ‘lhe possession 
of the idea of a state or quality is held to be the same 
as the possession of the state or quality itself. Pious 
(and sincere) professions are taken as real declarations of 
faith. People who talk Socialism are supposed to be 
Socialists. Religions and philosophies are wholly 
divorced from the living lite : men’s conscious motives 
are quite different trom their real motives. Under one 
aspect or another the condition is familiar to everyone, 
and it is accepted as part of the inevitable human heri- 
tage. We do not look deeply into it, because it appears 
to us an ultimate. But the true diagnosis of this uni- 
versal sickness is that knowing is divorced from being. 

In the animal knowing and being are one. There- 
fore, the intellectualists say the animal does not know, 
and they talk of instinct as something sub-human. This 
is simply nonsense. The animal does know. Its vei 
life is a knowing that is never divorced from being. 
The problem of human life is to reachieve the organic. 
unity of knowing and being which exists in the animal 
and is lost in us. Some men who have seen this 
(Rousseau and Tolstoy, for example) have demanded 
that we should virtually return to the animal condition. 
That is impossible, retrograde and wrong. What we 
have to do is to regain the spontaneity of the animal or 
the child, and sacrifice nothing of our human faculties. 
This can be done. ‘This is the eternal rebirth which is 
the secret of true mysticism, and of the teaching of Jesus 
himself. It and nothing else is “‘ the mystery of the 
Kingdom of God.”’ 

I have attempted to describe the process in one of 
its many forms : but the form in which I have described 
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it is the one which is, | believe, the most natural to a 
modern man. It can be, rather baldly, described as 
the loyal and unremitting cultivation of that knowing 
which is an immediate function of being. In the 
qualitative world knowledge is always immediately 
dependent upon being: yet, no matter what the 
logicians say, it is always a true knowledge.* ‘That is 
to say, it is not subjective illusion. Though nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand may be 
utterly unaware of the truth-beauty (or Life) of Antony 
and Cleopatra, that truth-beauty (or Life) objectively 
exists. And objective existence is not diminished, but 
only defined by the fact that a certain fullness of Being 
must be achieved in order to know it. From this whole 
realm of objective but non-measurable reality, science is 
absolutely excluded by its own nature, and for the 
simple reason that in this realm the progress of knowing 
is always an organic function of the process of being. 
In this realm the wise man is the perfect man ; in the 
world of science the genius may be a villain. 

When Tue ADELPHI was begun, it was said in the 
first number that ‘‘ this magazine is run by a belief in 
life.’’ I confess I did not know what I meant; but I 
meant something, and that something, I knew, was of 
the utmost importance. Gradually I have worked my- 
self into a full possession of my own meaning. Now I 
have to face the difficulty of expounding it. I believe 
that those who have managed to bear with me thus far 
will not be disappointed at the last. But I ask them to 
help me in this task of exposition by asking for eluci- 
dation of points where my words seem to be obscure 
and incomprehensible. It lies in the nature of the 
subject that it should be incapable of formal exposition ; 


_ * A true knowledge in the sense that it is a knowledge of a 
‘reality : not, of course, in the sense that no mistakes are 
| possible. 
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but I feel that with the collaboration of my readers some © 
real communication of the essential meaning can be — 
evolved. 

This is important to me. I do not believe, I never 
have believed, in esotericism. The truth is there for 
any man to find, and for anyone who finds it to expound. 
But its exposition cannot be subordinated to a scheme. © 
For, as I have said, this knowledge has at every 
moment to be lived. Ina blind way I[ have been faith- 
ful to that dimly apprehended necessity ever since THE 
ADELPHI was begun. Now the reason of that neces- — 
sity is perfectly clear to me. I shall obey it the more 
completely, with open eyes. 

Finally, to return to the main theme. The facts are 
simple. All that part of “ religion” which is conflict 
with true science is not religion at all. Essential religion 
cannot conflict with science. For essential religion is 
one valid, coherent, harmonious way of knowing reality ;_ 
and science is another. Where they appear to be in 
conflict, there 1s error and misunderstanding ; for con- 
flict is only possible in pari matena. 

But we have reached a point in human evolution 
where the name “religion” is itself misleading. To 
speak of religion nowadays is immediately to be mis- 
understood, or exploited in a sectarian sense. The 
religion of which we have need, the religion which is 
slowly evolving, can be most tly described as the 
knowledge of life. Apprehend it thus, and the reason 


My 


why a conflict with science is impossible i is immediately — 
apparent. Apprehend it thus, and you are not appre- 
hending a new religion. All true religion has always — 
had the science of life at its centre. But this has been it 
disguised and overlaid. It is time that it appeared in 
its Own supreme autonomy. | 
1 


tk | 
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AN EXPERIENCE IN DYING 
By CR 


For years I had been afraid of death: quietly but 
horribly afraid. I use the phrase in its most ordinary 
sense. I had been myself afraid of dying. And this 
fear had steadily increased. With each birthday it 
had come steadily nearer, as if stalking me. And since 
my fortieth birthday it had taken up its abode with me. 

] know that this is a common trouble. All that can 
be said is that some are more, some less, affected. 
In mid-youth we may be almost or wholly immune. It 
is chiefly a fear of childhood and of middle age, and 
in middle age it is the worse for being in some measure 
a reasoned fear. To know that at the best one can 
hardly expect to live on as long as one has lived already 
—so appallingly short a time! To know that one may 
now expect in the natural course to finish within the 
next twenty, ten, five years. And the act of dying to 
be gone through as well. Is it not enough to drive 
humanity mad? Strangely enough, one does not hear 
of human mania taking just that form. Nevertheless, 
a kind of intermittent madness of terror—dream-terrors 
of childhood, active, daylight terrors of middle-age— 
is, I am sure, responsible for many of our otherwise 
inexplicable human doings. We keep it very secret. 
For some reason we are ashamed of it. But it is there 
working in us, not for good. Faith, even faith in the 
‘resurrection of the Fody, is not a sovereign remedy. 
Both my parents were true believers of the orthodox 
kind, yet my father, a man of high physical courage 
who took many unnecessary risks during his life (such 
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as nursing cases of yellow fever and cholera) was fear- 
ridden to the end, while my mother, bodily timid, was 
scarcely troubled. In that sense it is a fear impervious 
toreason. Hence it is equally common among us what- 
ever our beliefs or unbeliefs. That is why I am about 
to set down here as exactly as possible an experience 
I had a year ago. For if there should be an encourag- 
ing word, or half a word, that one can speak to another 
about death, it seems in humanity it must be spoken. 
And this experience of mine has not merely quickened 
to an inexpressible degree my sense of life’s precious- 
ness and importance, but it has put into my hands a 
weapon with which I find I can now keep my fear of 
death at least at bay. It has, I believe, done more for 
me as well, but these two results will serve my present 
purpose, and | shall try not to go beyond them. The 
whole incident, ridiculous and painful, would have been 
forgotten by now were it not for the difference which, 
at the end of twelve months, is still forcibly present in 
my life. It is a difference which has only to be chal- 
lenged to make itself felt. I believe it will persist till 
my proper death. 

I committed a silliness : one of those unaccountable 
sillinesses one commits from time to time, sometimes 
with consequences as trivial as themselves, at other 
times with a result of misery that seems exaggerated 
punishment, in this case leading to a personal revela- 
tion. Not that I don’t often do silly things. I do. 
But this was the kind of folly that J have come, at my 
age, not to expect of myself. 

To keep a promise made to my son, aged six, I had 
taken him one day to Wembley. Following 
up a failure to enjoy ourselves by missing our 
train home to the country, we found ourselves with 
an hour to wait. It was then I did the unpredictable 
thing by taking him unasked in the Giant Racer. And ; 
in dropping over one of its gulfs, while trying to keep | 
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the child from banging his head on the iron hand-rail, 
I severely cricked my neck. 

That night I could not for many hours lie any way 
so as to sleep. Since alighting from the Racer I had 
been in constant pain and unable to move my head. 
In that condition | had made a tiresome journey by train 
and jolting ‘bus to our remote cottage, had washed and 
bedded the child, and cooked the supper. (We are 
not on the telephone, have no servant, and are four 
miles from a doctor.) My husband, when he arrived, 
had done what he could, and the bones at the back of 
my neck had clicked into place under his agonizing 
fingers. But there had been no lessening, rather an 
increase, of pain. 

At length, some time after three o’clock, I slipped 
into an uneasy doze which must have lasted nearly an 
hour. It was from this I woke quite suddenly to the 
knowledge that I was dying. My whole being was 
possessed by the frightful nausea of dissolution. At 
the same time, I was preternaturally conscious of 
myself, of my life receding from me, of my near end, 
and of impending Hell. 

In extremis I first cried to the God of my childhood. 
But even as I uttered that cry I knew that it was a 
mere automatic response to pressure, and that, as for 

long I had not believed in Him as I had been taught 
He was, I could not, did not, look for any answer. So 
my mechanical appeal dropped into the void. I now 
neither expected nor asked for help. I was for ever 
Tost. 

Four times in my life I have fainted, two of these 
times in faints of the ‘‘ dead’’ variety, when I have 
stretched my length in public places, completely losing 
consciousness for at least a minute. And more than 
four times I have gone under anesthetics, once remain- 
ing under for over an hour, and having to be restored 
‘with oxygen. But this was different. Emphatically 
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this was the first time | had faced the coming uncon- 
sciousness with the certainty that I was done for: the 
first time I had had to part knowingly with my life, had 
knowingly been forced to accept death. 

It is commonly said that in such a moment—and, 
of course, a multitude of people, hurt, asphyxiated, or 
choked with water, have undergone such moments and 
returned later to life—one sees one’s whole life pass 
before one, fleetingly but complete and vivid. Often 
[ have wondered what was meant by that. In all my 
other lapses from consciousness my last thought had 
been of something either practical or quite irrelevant. 
But now I believe I understand. And I now under- 
stand too what is meant by the Day of Judgment, by 
Hell, and by Heaven. For in that instant I saw my 
life before me. Not my life like a scroll of incidents 
unrolled for me to read ; but, following swift upon my 
certainty of doom, I saw the sum of all my living, as it 
was added up by some unknown, but incontrovertible 
hand. 

It was not very much. It was lamentably little . . 
in view of my coming end, lamentably deficient. Above 
all it had been sinfully misprized. But—it was added 
up ; and it did add up to something. It was shown as 
somehow not, as a whole, futile. And this was enough 


to give me peace. For the first time I felt able to leave - 


life decently. Because for the first time I perceived the 
real issue of my life, and that it had an issue, I could 
say with a certain blessed stoicism, “‘ it is finished.”’ 

And what was the sum? What was the issue? This 


is a personal matter, different for each person, cer- 


tainly different for a man and a woman, as it now 


seems to me. Yet if I am to tell my experience truly 
I must also tell what my life was shown to be. In 


that age-long moment (by the clock I suppose it must 


have been a couple of seconds) my entire existence was 
narrowed down to my husband and my son. They were 
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the flower and the fruit of my life. They were what 
counted up. 

Here, it is true, was a fresh agony to be endured. 
Sharp with the revelation of what they meant came 
the certainty of parting from them for ever. And | 
knew that humanly speaking they needed me at least 
a while longer. I discovered fully not merely what 
they were in my life but what I was in theirs. I knew, 
for example, with precision how my death would affect 


the development of the child. He would be all right, 
I did not doubt, but in his body and in other ways, as 


circumstances were, he would not be so surely all right 
as if I could have lived on another ten, or even five, 
years. Of this and of so much more I was to my deep 


suffering informed. It was too bad. Or rather, as I 


want to make clear, it was bad, but no longer too bad 


to be borne. For, at the same time, I knew that for 


the two that mattered most I honestly had done my 
best. And that my best had been worth while. Per- 
haps I should record that I felt glad I had been what 


is known as “ technically faithful ’’ in my marriage. 


But the saving discovery was that I knew myself faith- 


ful to the real issue. How small, limited, smug, these 


phrases sound? Small and limited, yes; for it is 


merely the exerience of one woman in dying, and that 
myself. But not smug. Whatever one’s faults in life, 
in the pains of death smugness has no place. When 


I knew I had done my best, I felt not at all self-con- 
-gratulatory. Simply I was saved. 


The man asleep by my side, though one and the 
same as the husband in my Judgment Day account, 


seemed for the moment distinct from him. I woke 


him. And just before losing consciousness—‘‘ I do 


feel bad!’’ I said, sitting up. He told me afterwards 


that I fell sideways away from him, knocking my head 
against the wall, that I looked like death, and that he 


thought I was, in fact, dead. 
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For perhaps three minutes I remained so, without 
dream, vision, or fantasy, dead. Everything, includ- 
ing myself, blackened out. 

Till, somewhere not to be located, certainly not in 
my brain, rather in all parts of my body at once, I knew 
that life was coming back. With sadness, with sick- 
ness, with a heavy distaste for the renewed necessity 
for effort, I felt myself being reassembled to re-enter 
life. I cannot render in words the strangeness of that 
sensation. For it was pure sensation, without thought, 
without identification, without knowledge of myself or 
of the outside world; the mere regathering together 
of existence, not yet as an individual but as so much 
matter which has been dead and is becoming again 
alive. 

Then the earliest bird notes came from the garden, 
and IJ heard, and hearing, recovered my lost self. I was 
then alone, my husband downstairs wildly hunting for 
restoratives and finding nothing but water. And the 
bird sang his phrase repeatedly, and I knew and 
remembered everything. I had died. I had appeared 
before the Judgment seat. I had seen my Heaven and 
escaped my Hell. And here I was alive again. And 
everything was the same, yet all was different. 

The sapient physician who came next day said | 
might easily have died, indeed. Many a neck, he told 
us, had just so been broken, and mine was a delicate, 
rather too long neck, which had sustained slight dis- 
location, a condition readily inducing loss of conscious- 
ness. For some days I remained in pain, but I was 
at peace. I sat idle in the garden, hearing, seeing, 
breathing, feeling the air on my skin, grateful unspeak- 
ably for life, on new terms with death. 

It is good to have lost one’s fear of death. My 
greater fear now is not to do my new best with what 
Ihave. That and to fail in prizing highly enough what 
remains of life. For I know now that life cannot be 
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too highly prized. In my active living the result of 
my experience in dying has been at once a renewal and 
a relaxation of effort, the latter almost more vital than 
the former.- In my contemplative life I know now that 
to die happy is Heaven, and to die unhappy Hell, and 
that in some way not to be explained, both these states 
are partakers in eternity. Hence it is well that I should 
go in dread of Hell as well as in lively hope of Heaven. 
Certainly to have endured one moment of Hell’s 
immanence is to go in fear of it all one’s days thence- 
forward. But this, unlike the fear of death, may be 
a fruitful terror. 


SPIRITUAL Crarity.—Never yet have spiritual 
understanding and its expression in the world of appear- 
ance been at the same height. At the beginning of the 
Christian era the former was exceedingly profound, but 
the level of outward culture very low ; to-day the latter 
immeasurably surpasses the former. That explains the 
unexampled horrors of the War. Evervthing depends 
upon understanding, not abstract, but living understand- 
ing, embodied in the whole man. Every clarification 
creates an inner decision which puts the problem of life 
anew and better: for then a certain large amount of 
what is right and true is immediately understood of 
itself, whereby the level of what is taken for granted 
is raised and new perspectives are revealed. It is true 
that not all impulses of clarity have been understood as 
such: rather the opposite holds good up till now of the 
Christian. But to the extent they have not been under- 
stood they have not been realized. Hitherto Christ has 
worked beneficently in the main in spite of relision and 
the Church which bear his name; the great Christian 
period can only come when the impulse which he em- 
bodied is completely understood. (Keyserling: 
Schipferische Erkenntnis.) 
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By D. H. Lawrence 


OnE says Mexico : one means, after all, one little town 
away South in the Republic: and in this little town, 
one rather crumbly adobe house built round two sides 
of a garden patio: and of this house, one spot on the 
deep, shady verandah facing inwards to the trees, 
where there are an onyx table and three rocking-chairs 
and one little wooden chair, a pot with carnations, and 
a person with a pen. We talk so grandly, in capital 
letters, about Morning in Mexico. All it amounts to 
is one little 1.dividual looking at a bit of sky and trees, 
then looking down at the page of his exercise book. 

It is a pity we don’t always remember this. When 
books come out with grand titles, like The Future of 
America or The European Situation, it’s a pity we 
don’t immediately visualize a thin or a fat person, in a 
chair or in bed, dictating to a bob-haired stenographer 
or making little marks on paper with a fountain pen. 

Still, it is morning, and it is Mexico. ‘The sun shines. 
But then, during the winter, it always shines. It is 
pleasant to sit out of doors and write, just fresh enough, 
and just warm enough. But then it is Christmas next 
week, so it ought to be just right. 

There is a little smell of carnations, because they are 
the nearest thing. And there is a resinous smell of 
ocote wood, and a smell of coffee, and a faint smell of 
leaves, and of Morning, and even of Mexico. Because 
when all is said and done, Mexico has a faint, physical 
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scent of her own, as each human being has. And this 
is a curious, inexplicable scent, in which there are resin 
and perspiration and sunburned earth and wine among 
other things. 

And cocks are still crowing. The little mill where 
the natives have their corn ground is puffing rather 
languidly. And because some women are talking in 
the entrance-way, the two tame parrots in the trees 
have started to whistle. 

The parrots, even when I don’t listen to them, have 
an extraordinary effect on me. They make my dia- 
phragm convulse with little laughs, almost mechanically. 
They are a quite commonplace pair of green birds, with 
bits of bluey red, and round, disillusioned eyes and 
heavy, overhanging noses. But they listen intently. 
And they reproduce. The pair whistle now like Rosa- 
lino, who is sweeping the patio with a twig broom ; and 
yet it is so unlike him, to be whistling full vent, when 
any of us is around, that one looks at him to see. And 
the moment one sees him, with his black head bent 
rather drooping and hidden as he sweeps, one laughs. 

The parrots whistle exactly like Rosalino, only a 
little more so. And this little-more-so is extremely, sar- 
donically funny. With their sad old long-jowled faces 
and their flat disillusioned eyes, they reproduce Rosa- 
lino and a little-more-so without moving a muscle. And 
Rosalino, sweeping the patio with his twig broom, 
scraping the tittering leaves into little heaps, covers 
himself more and more with the cloud of his own 
obscurity. He doesn’t rebel. He is powerless. Up 
goes the wild, sliding Indian whistle into the morning, 
very powerful, with an immense energy seeming to 
drive behind it. And always, always a little more than 
lifelike. 

Then they break off into a cackling chatter, and one 
‘knows they are shifting their clumsy legs, perhaps 
hanging on with their beaks and clutching with their 
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cold, slow claws, to climb to a higher bough, like rather | 
raggedy green buds climbing to the sun. And suddenly, - 


the penetrating, demonish mocking voices : 


“Perro! Oh, Perro! Perr-rro! Oh, Perr-rro! — 


[2 


Perro ! 


They are imitating somebody calling the dog. Perro — 
means dog. But that any creature should be able to | 
pour such a suave, prussic-acid sarcasm over the voice | 


of a human being calling a dog, is incredible. One’s 
diaphragm chuckles involuntarily. And one thinks : 


mae . 


Is tt possible? Is it possible that we are so absolutely, | 


so innocently, so ab ovo ridiculous ? 


~ And not only is it possible, it is patent. We cover | 


our heads in confusion. 


Now they are yapping like a dog : exactly like Coras- , 
min. Corasmin is a little, fat, curly white dog who was — 


lying in the sun a minute ago, and has now come into the | 


verandah shade, walking with slow resignation, to lie 


against the wall near by my chair. “ Yap-yap-yap | 


Wouf! Wout! Yapyapyapyap!!” go the parrots, — 
exactly like Corasmin when some stranger comes into 


the zaguan. Corasmin and a little-more-so. 
With a grin on my face I look down at Corasmin. 


And with a silent, abashed resignation in his yellow 
eyes, Corasmin looks up at me, with a touch of 
reproach. His little white nose is sharp, and under his 
eyes there are dark marks, as under the eyes of one 
who has known much trouble. All day he does nothing 


but walk resignedly out of the sun, when the sun gets 
too hot, and out of the shade, when the shade gets too 
cool. And bite ineffectually in the region of his fleas. 

Poor old Corasmin: he is only about six, but 
resigned, unspeakably resigned. Only not humble. He 
does not kiss the rod. He rises in spirit above it, letting 
his body lie. 

Perro! Oh Perr-rro! Perr-rro! Perr-rr-rro!!” 
shriek the parrots, with that strange penetrating, 
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antediluvian malevolence that seems to make even the 
trees prick their ears. It is a sound that penetrates one 
straight at the diaphragm, belonging to the ages before 
brains were invented. And Corasmin pushes his 
sharp little nose into his bushy tail, closes his eyes 
because I am grinning, feigns to sleep; and then, in 
an orgasm of self-consciousness, starts up to bite in the 
region of his fleas. 

“Perr-rro! Perr-rro!” And then a restrained, 
withheld sort of yapping. The fiendish rolling of the 
Spanish “r,’’ malevolence rippling out of all the 
vanished, spiteful zons. And following it, the small, 
little-curly-dog sort of yapping. They can make their 
voices so devilishly small and futile, like a little curly 
dog. And follow it up with that ringing malevolence 
that swoops up the ladders of the sunbeams right to 
the stars, rolling the Spanish “r.” 

Corasmin slowly walks away from the verandah, his 
head drooped, and flings himself down in the sun. No! 
He gets up again, in an agony of self-control, and 
scratches the earth loose a little, to soften his lie. Then 
flings himself down again. 

Invictus! The still-unconquered Corasmin! ‘The 
sad little white curly pendulum oscillating ever slower 
between the shadow and the sun. 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud, 


Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but» unbowed. 


But that is human bombast, and a little too ridiculous 
even for Corasmin. Poor old Corasmin’s clear yellow 
eyes! He is going to be master of his own soul, under 
all the vitriol those parrots pour over him. But he’s 
not going to throw out his chest in a real lust of self- 
pity. That belongs to the next cycle of evolution. 

I wait for the day when the parrots will start throw- 
ing English at us, in the pit of our stomachs. They 
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cock their heads and listen to our gabble. But so far 
they haven’t got it. It puzzles them. Castilian, and 
Corasmin, and Rosalino come more natural. 

Myself, I don’t believe in evolution, like a long string 
hooked on to a First Cause, and being slowly twisted 
in unbroken continuity through the ages. I prefer to 
believe in what the Aztecs called Suns : that is, Worlds 
successively created and destroyed. The sun itself 
convulses, and the worlds go out like so many candles 
when somebody coughs in the middle of them. ‘Then 
subtly, mysteriously, the sun convulses again, and a 
new set of worlds begin to flicker alight. 

This pleases my fancy better than the long and weary 
twisting of the rope of Time and Evolution, hitched on 
to the revolving hook of a First Cause. I like to think 
of the whole show going bust, bang!/—and nothing but 
bits of chaos flying about. Then out of the dark, new 
little twinklings reviving from no-where, no-how. 

I like to think of the world going pop! when the 
lizards had grown too unwieldy, and it was time they 
were taken down a peg or two. ‘Then the little hum- 
ming birds beginning to spark in the darkness, and a 
whole succession of birds shaking themselves clean of 
the dark matrix, flamingoes rising upon one leg like 
dawn commencing, parrots shrieking about at mid-day, 
almost able to talk, then peacocks unfolding at evening 
like the night with stars. And apart from these little, 
pure birds, a Jot of unwieldy skinny-necked monsters 
bigger than crocodiles, barging through the mosses ; till 
it was time to put a stop to them. When someone 
mysteriously touched the button, and the sun went 
bang, with smithereens of birds bursting in all directions. 
Only a few parrots’ eggs and peacocks’ eggs and eggs 
of flamingoes smuggling in some safe nook, to hatch on 
the next Day, when the animals arose. 

Up reared the elephant, and shook the mud off his 
back. The birds watched him in sheer stupefaction. 
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What? What m heaven's name is this wingless, 
beakless old perambulator ? 

No good, oh birds! Curly, little white Corasmin ran 
yapping out of the undergrowth, the new undergrowth, 
till parrots, going white at the gills, flew off into the 
ancientest recesses. Then the terrific neighing of the 
wild horse was heard in the twilight for the first time, 
and the bellowing of lions through the night. 

And the birds were sad. What is this? they said. 
A whole vast gamut of new noises. A universe of 
new voices. 

Then the birds under the leaves hung their heads 
and were dumb. No good our making a sound, they 
said. We are superseded. 

The great big, booming, half-naked birds were 
blown to smithereens. Only the real little feathery 
individuals hatched out again and remained. ‘This was 
a consolation. The larks and warblers cheered up, 
and began to say their little say, out of the old “ Sun,” 
to the new sun. But the peacock, and the turkey, and 
the raven, and the parrot above all—they could not get 
over it. Because, in the old days of the Sun of Birds, 
they had been the big guns. The parrot had been the 
old boss of the flock. He was so clever. 

Now he was, so to speak, up a tree. Nor dare he 
come down, because of the toddling little curly white 
Corasmin, and suchlike, down below. He felt abso- 
lutely bitter. That wingless, beakless, featherless, 
curly, misshapen bird’s nest of a Corasmin had usurped 
the face of the earth, waddling about, whereas his 
Grace, the heavy-nosed old Duke of a parrot, was 
forced to sit out of reach up a tree, dispossessed. 

So, like the riff-raff up in the gallery at the theatre, 
aloft in the Paradiso of the vanished Sun, he began 
to whistle and jeer. Yap-yap! said his new little lord- 
ship of a Corasmin. ‘“ Ye Gods!” cried the parrot. 
“ Hear him forsooth! Yap-yap! he says! Could any- 
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thing be more imbecile? Yap-yap! Oh, Sun of the 
Birds, hark at that! Yap-yap-yap! Perro! Perro! 
Perr-rro! Oh, Perr-rr-rro! ” | 

The parrot had found his cue. Stiff-nosed, heavy- 
nosed old duke of the birds, he wasn’t going to give 
in and sing a new song, like those fool brown thrushes 
and nightingales. Let them twitter and warble. The 
parrot was a gentleman of the old school. He was going 
to jeer now! Like an ineffectual old aristocrat. 

“Oh Perr-rro! Perr-rro-o-o-o! ”’ 

The Aztecs say there have been four Suns, and ours 
is the fifth. The first Sun, a tiger, or a jaguar, a night- 
spotted monster of rage, rose out of no-where and 
swallowed it, with all ite huge, mercifully forgotten 
insects along with it. The second Sun blew up ina 
great wind: that was when the big lizards must have 
collapsed. The third Sun burst in water, and drowned 
all the animals that were considered unnecessary, 
together with the first attempts at animal men. 

Out of the floods rose our own Sun, and little naked 
man. “ Hello!” said the old elephant. ‘ What’s that 
noise? ’’ And he pricked his ears, listening to a new 
voice on the face of the earth. The sound of man, and 
words for the first time. Terrible, unheard-of sound! 
The elephant dropped his tail and ran into the deep 
jungle, and there stood looking down his nose. 

But little white curly Corasmin was fascinated. Come 
on! Perro! Perro! called the naked two-legged one. 
And Corasmin, fascinated, said to himself: ‘‘ Can’t 
hold out against that name. Shall have to go!’’ so off 
he trotted, at the heels of the naked one. Then came 
the horse, then the elephant, spell-bound at being given 
a name. The other animals ran for their lives, and 
stood quaking. 

In the dust, however, the snake, the oldest dethroned 
king of all, bit his tail once more and said to himself : 
Here’s another! No end to these new lords of creation! 
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But I’ll bruise his heel! Just as I swallow the eggs of 
the parrot, and lick up the little Corasmin-pups. 

And in the branches, the parrot said to himself : 
“ Hello! What's this new sort of half-bird? Why, he’s 
got Corasmin trotting at his heels! Must be a new sort 
of boss! Let’s listen to him, and see if I can’t take 
him off. 

Perr-rro! Perr-rr-rro-oo! Oh Perro! 

The parrot had hit it. 

And the monkey, cleverest of creatures, cried with 
rage when he heard men speaking. Oh, why couldn't 
I do it! he chattered. But no good, he belonged to the 
old Sun. So he sat and gibbered across the invisible 
gulf in time, which is the “ other dimension ”’ that clever 
people gas about : calling it ‘* fourth dimension,’ as if 
you could measure it with a foot-rule, the same as the 
obedient other three dimensions. 

If you come to think of it, when you look at the 
monkey you are looking straight into the other dimen- 
sion. He's got length and breadth and height all right, 
and he’s in the same universe of Space and Time as 
you are. But there’s another dimension. He’s 
different. There’s no rope of evolution linking him to 
you, like a navel string. No! Between you and him 
there's a cataclysm and another dimension. It’s no 
good. You can’t link him up. Never will. It’s the 
other dimension. 

He mocks at you and gibes at you and imitates you. 
Sometimes he is even more like you than you are your- 
self. It’s funny, and you laugh just a bit on the wrong 
side of your face. It’s the other dimension. 

He stands in one Sun, you in another. He whisks 
his tail in one Day, you scratch your head in another. 
He jeers at you, and is afraid of you. You laugh at 
him, and are frightened of him. 


What’s the length and the breadth, what’s the 
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height and the depths between you and me? says the 
monkey. 

You get out a tape-measure, and he flies into an 
obscene mockery of you. 

It’s the other dimension, put the tape-measure away, 
it won't serve. 

“Perro! Oh Perr-rro!” shrieks the parrot. 

Corasmin looks up at me, as much as to say : 

‘It’s the other dimension. There’s no help for it. 
Let us agree about it.” 

And I look down into his yellow eyes, and say : 

‘’ You're quite right, Corasmin, it’s the other dimen- 
sion. You and IJ, we admit it. But the parrot won't, 
and the monkey won’t, and the crocodile won’t, neither 
the earwig. They all wind themselves up and wriggle 
inside the cage of the other dimension, hating it. And 
those that have voices jeer, and those that have mouths 
bite, and the insects that haven’t even mouths, they 
turn up their tails and nip with them, or sting. Just 
behaving according to their own dimension : which, for 
me, is the other dimension.’’ 

And Corasmin wags his tail mildly, and looks at me 
with real wisdom in his eyes. He and I, we under- 
stand each other in the wisdom of the other dimension. 

But the flat, saucer-eyed parrot won't have it. Just 
won't have it. 

‘“Oh Perro! Perr-rro! Perr-rro-o-o-o! Yap-yap- 
ya | 9? ; 

And Rosalino, the Indian mozo, looks up at me with 
his eyes veiled by their own blackness. We won’t have 
it either: he is hiding and repudiating. Between us 
also is the gulf of the other dimension, and he wants 
to bridge it with the foot-rule of the three-dimensional 
space. He knows it can’t be done. So do I. Each 
of us knows the other knows. 

But he can imitate me, even more than life-like. As 
the parrot can him. And I have to laugh at his me, a 
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bit on the wrong side of my face, as he has to 
grin on the wrong side of his face when I catch his eye 
as the parrot is whistling him. -With a grin, with a 
laugh we pay tribute to the other dimension. But 
Corasmin is wiser. In his clear, yellow eyes is the self- 
possession of full admission. 

The Aztecs said this world, our Sun, would blow up 
from inside, in earthquakes. Then what will come, in 
the other dimension, when we are superseded ? 


EDUCATION AND GENEROSITY.—My poor cousin, the 
bookbinder, now with God, told me, most sentimentally, 
that having purchased a picture of fish at a dead man’s 
sale, his heart ached to see how the widow grieved to 
part with it, being her dear husband’s favourite ; and he 
almost apologised for his generosity by saying he could 
not help telling the widow “ she was welcome to come 
and look at it ’"—1.e., at his house—“‘as often as she 
pleased.” ‘There was the germ of generosity in an un- 
educated mind. He had just reading enough from the 
backs of books for the nec sinit esse feros—had he 
read inside, the same impulse would have led him to 
give back the two-guinea thing—with a request to see 
it, now and then, at her house. We are parroted into 
delicacy. (Charles Lamb to Barron Field : Oct. 4, 1827). 
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It was while they were all playing tennis after tea that 
Florence suddenly began to think of the Italian boy as 
special. What was it? Why was it? It was not so 
much he himself—the little dark wiry person who flew 
about after balls ; dashing here, dashing there, some- 
times bouncing into the air like an indiarubber ball too, 
sometimes squatting down so ridiculously and spreading 
out his knees—as something he, as it were, represented. 
Something which had been in her own mind for a long 
time, which she’d only dimly realized was there at all, 
which had all the same, she felt, been longing, fright- 
fully longing to escape, to express itself, to be known. . . 

‘“ Come on, play up, kid. You seem to expect me 
to do every blessed bit of work.”’ 

‘‘ Sorry,’ she said airily, but oh, she felt tinglingly 
furious inside. What a block Roger was! How— 
well not exactly disrespectful, but utterly without charm. 
Yes, that was it; without charm, utterly, and pleased — 
with herself for having branded him so splendidly and 
awiully, she took Gwendoline’s serve with a terrific 
drive that sent the ball skimming most beautifully just 
over the top of the net, and then skimming straight 
along over the ground the other side—so swift, so near 
the ground that even the little indiarubber man, who 
was too late for a volley, couldn’t scoop it up. 

‘““ Ah ha! ’’ he laughed rather breathlessly, ‘‘ Splen- 
did! Good shot!’’ And then, with compressed lips, 
Florence began to play. She felt as if her mind were 
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becoming hard and strong like steel, as if it were 
impossible to miss balls, as if her very life depended on 
her not missing them, as if . Only now, when the 
games stood four, five, Roger began to serve things 
into the net. Cra-ash! You fool, you reckless ass ! 

‘‘ Balls, please,’’ he said intently. 

“Cursed luck, Rotten,’’ he muttered as she gave 
them into his hot, trembling hands. But it was almost 
as if he had tears in his voice, and for all she still had 
that tingling feeling inside, she grinned in a schoolgirlish 
way, and said 
“Rotten. But I say. I say, don’t mind such a 
fiat; please... . .”° 
_ ““Hm,”’ he erunted ungratefully, and it dawned on 
Florence that she hadn’t said that right—not right at 
call. 

‘Game ard!’’ Gwendoline shrieked hysterically, 
throwing her racket into the air. 

‘““ Supposing your racket fell on your head,’’ said 
Florence. 

s Ooh—vou're a bad loser! ’’ 

+ No, I’m not. I’m not anything of the sort. I 
wasn’t even talking about the game. . . 

All four of them strolled off to the deck chairs under 
the lime tree. Gwendolire’s fair mop of curls was al! 
over the place ; one little damp curi clung to her cheek 
as if it had been put there on purpose. Her soft, 
delicious face had somehow managed not to get as red 
as beetroot to-day. Her eyes were wide open and sur- 
prised as a little girl’s. 

“ Phew,”’ said Roger hitching up his flannel 
trousers, hot work, kids. What’s that? Five sets 
running ? Well . . . not bad. fs 

And because he used that word ‘‘ kids? Florence 
felt that he not only put everything into a wrong place, 
on to an utterly wrong level, but jarred on something. 
Something beautiful, lovely and new. 
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“Ves, pretty good, wasn’t it? ”' 

‘Pretty good?’’ said the dark-haired boy, as if 
it were a question, and with a slight, a very slight 
foreign accent, ‘‘ Pretty good?’’ His dark eyebrows 
raised themselves a little. They were very fine and 
very soft, like camel’s hair. He and Florence looked 
at each other. He nodded his head—once—twice, 
She felt delightfully that there was a secret between 
them. Like a bird it hovered in the air. Its wings 
were still . . . and oh, she didn’t want them to go 
on talking. . . . But now it was not a bird any more. 
Ic was in the air, everywhere. It was part of the quiet- 
ness in the garden, of the light that was a kind of 
luminous gray now, and brushed so lightly on the 
lilies and the dark red roses and the snapdragons, and 
gave them a mysterious inner and living look that they 
never had by day. .. . | 

‘“Well, we couldn’t have seen to play another, 
said Gwendoline, ‘* or : | 

‘* Surely you wouldn’t want to play another,’ Roger. 
said in his man-of-the-world voice, and he sounded 
quite disdainful. 

‘‘ N-no,’’ said Gwendoline faintly and unexpectedly, 
as if suddenly she didn’t care a bit about tennis, or as. 
if it never had really interested her in the least. ‘‘ N-no, 
I don’t think I should—not really. . . .”’ q 

And now, from a little side door of the house some-| 
one came out in a white apron and clanged the supper: 
bell, and they all got up and went in... . | 

The house was dark and gloomy as a cave. No 
lamps seemed to have been lit anywhere except the 
one in the dining-room that glowed under its red shade. 

‘‘ Will you sit there, Roger,’’ said Florence, ‘‘ and 
you—there. Why—ridiculous! Roger, you told me 
his name, only you mumbled so, I couldn’t hear.”’ 

AMG Le 

eou aid.” 
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la tie said, ‘ Alexander,’ ”’ the italian boy told her 
‘in his soft voice. 

_ She looked at him. She felt ashamed. She’d been 
‘going just to try how good a hostess she could make 
‘now that mother wasn’t here—mother who always made 
‘her blush before visitors and feel young and colt-like and 
silly, and now . . . No, no, this was too dreadful. 
‘She changed her voice and said in an artificial, mincing 
wa 

o Are you staying in England long? ’’ 

That was the question one always asked of 
foreigners, and good heavens, she hadn’t asked it all 
the afternoon ! 
bam, Well,”” he said, smiling slowly, confidentially, and 
gazing at her, ‘T have been three weeks. The first 
two weeks in London, and after that one week with 
him,’’ he bent his head towards Roger, who was stuff- 
ing salad into his mouth as if it were hay and he were 
using a pitchfork,’* and to-night and to-morrow night 
I am to spend with him, and then day after that I go 
to Paris.’’ 

~ Oh, yes.’’ All that was just as it should be. He 
nad said that to her somewhere before. It was per- 
‘ectly right. 

' ““ Yes?’’ he seemed to ask without speaking. ‘‘ Do 
you approve? That is to me more important than 
Anything else. Do you approve? ’ 

| And with the whole of her she longed to answer : 

_ — Yes, yes, I approve,’’ but she couldn’t, she was 
held back, she was impotent. Ah, would he under- 
stand? Would he understand ? And’ all at once, she 
snew that he understood. 

' “By God!’’ Roger was staring at his arm as if 
‘ome terrible plague had just broken out there. ‘‘ By 
aod!’’ And he shook it up and down vigorously, 
“ My beastly watch can’t have stopped, can it? It 
ays, ‘ quarter past ten.’ Phew, Alex, old boy! Come 
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on. Let’s get the bike out. Come on. Quick march. 
Mother’ll be in an awful wax. Good Lord!” 

Red in the face, her gray hair in curl-papers, her 
bosom heaving, the awful vision of Roger’s mother in 
a wax loomed terrible in front of Florence’s eyes. 

“I say! ’’ she said. 

And now all was bustle and flurry. 

‘“ T say, where are my other shoes. You’re putting 
on the wrong shoes, Alex.”’ 

‘“ No, no, excuse me, Roger. I’m not. These are 
mine.”’ 

‘““ [ know, Roger, I know,’’ said Gwendoline. ** You 
didn’t have another pair. You came in your tennis 
ones.”’ 

““Och!’’ cried Roger with a shout like despair, 
dashed out to the shed, and loud as an aeroplane, the 
engine of the motor-bicycle was started up. Carefully, 
carefully he drove it out into the drive. The lamp was 
an enormous searchlight. 

‘’ Buck up, Alex! ”’ he shouted, and, clutching both 
their rackets, Alex bounded up behind, landed exactly 
in the right position, marvellously, miraculously, and 
stayed there without moving. Like a monster that 
had got over the worst of its wrath, the sound of the 
engine going down the drive was less, was different. 

‘* Good-bye.”’ 

‘* Good-bye.”’ | 

Now there was no sound at all. All was. still. 
Instantly the bustle was as much passed and over as if 
a whole hour of night had come between. 

‘" Let’s have a cigarette,’’ said Gwendoline, and 
her voice was far-off, as in a dream. ‘‘ Got any 
matches? No. JI’ll run in and get them and the 
cigs. too. . . .’” And then they strolled over and sat 
under the lime... . 

‘“ Gwen,”’ said Florence, in the warm caressing way 
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she always spoke when they were talking in bed at 
night, ‘‘ what did you think of that Italian boy ? ”’ 

‘* | liked him.’’ 

‘So did I.’’ She paused. ‘‘ Oh, Gwennie,’’ sh« 
went on hurriedly, ‘‘ you know we always tell each 
other everything. Well, I simply must, I simply can t 
help telling you how extraordinary I thought it all was 
—how there seemed all the time to be something so 
special and wonderful and secret between him and me. 
I—I can't explain really—how it was.’’ 

‘Oh, do try.’’ 

‘“No,’’ she said, “‘ no, I don’t want to. Not now. 
Not now, please Gwennie. I couldn’t.’’ 

‘ All right,’’ Gwennie’s little red lamp of a cigarette 
moved in the air. ‘* Of course, you can’t explain those 
things. It’s awfully, awfully hard. I know. Why,” 
she said, and suddenly she was very, very gay, A 
felt exactly as you did all the time. 

Well . . . Florence took a long, long plunge. 
When she came up to the surface again she was calm. 

‘“‘ Exactly as I did? No.”’ 

She smiled a slow superior smile in the almost dark, 
raised the forefinger of her right hand a little, and 
knocked the ash off her cigarette. 

. You—you couldn't have felt like me,’’ she said. 

““Couldn’t 1? Why not? ’’ 

‘‘ Well,’’ said Florence, not quite keeping to the 
“ay ‘we'll never, never know—what the other one 
Melt.” 


‘“ Shan’t we? ’’ said Gwendoline. ‘‘ But if we 
don’t ever know * 

‘“ How can we? We can’t explain.”’ 

. No, *’ said Gwendoline doubtfully, ‘“ IT suppose 
we can’t. Doesn’ t that seem queer?” 

‘* Awfully,’’ said Florence. ‘‘ Awfully. I think . 

But they finished their cigarettes without saying any 
more, and went indoors. 
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For THe ADELPHI one would even write a plain tale— 
if one had it in him—on ‘‘ how a schoolmaster’s job 
became suddenly enchanting,’’ as has been requested. 
But one looks within and finds only molten memories, 
jets of illumination, flecks and phantasies scarcely fit to 
parade as thoughts : 

Of a slurred profession and the ‘‘ arsenic pit ’’— 
epithet for a life of teaching—and of a_ benignant 
universe that throws you back and holds you there till 
that dust becomes both fragrance and food. 

Of a marvellous new method? Oh, no! 

But of lulls in idiocy. 

Of outlets for expression, and of experiences with 
virgin souls. And how light comes by infiltration even 
into the darkness of schools, till miracles are born there ; 
pleasant miracles, which (like all your true magic) are 
natural as breathing and poignant as flowers. 

Major miracles, keeping watch at the doors, stand- 
ing guard over the thing that you do. 

Minor miracles of everyday use; small, downy 
miracles of evanescent birth and brief duration : wee 
contagious flames of mind that go up and out as flames 
should and leave no trace save in some dimension other- 
where. These are not valued a pennyworth in 
pedagogy but are rated at a full soul-worth to the 
human thing that we are: minted, recorded, forgotten 
all in an instant, and yet seeming to glow for ever in 
that god-like spot where, despite all the degrees and 
damnations, we live. 
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I who write out of it do not know what it is, only 
that it is a place in Being, and to be there is Being 
enough. All that matters is lodged in it ; but come to 
tell of it there is nothing at all: a ‘* nothing ’’ so satis- 
fying that one’s name on some facade or Pantheon 
dwindles to the value of any inscription on a tomb, 
while this thing of relations is alive, fitful, fluttering, 
elusive ; it is human and enchanting, and makes you 
real as nothing else does ; makes you neighbour to the 
small insouciant angels that boost the cumbersome 
truck-wheels of the world . . . those accessory par- 
ticles, those wisps of deity, those frail but important 
hod-carriers-to-the-zeons that rakishly tote values up 
and down hereafter’s planes and never, never spill their 
load. Dependable, engaging things! How nice to be 
one of them, or at least entrusted with some stray 
‘““ value ’’ which these sub-demiurges feel they can 
entrust to you, a mere toddler on Heaven’s difficult 
grades! Such is the new schoolmasterish game as seen 
behind the scenes of his soul. 

This, you see, is living ; and of recipes for living there 
are none. The way is to live. It makes a filling for 
eternity, and is therefore worth while. Strings of 
Moments ; glorious, utterly insignificant and unrecount- 
able, and beaded on flame: that is the new teaching, 
and nearly all there is of it—save for a flimsy mechanics 
that no really intelligent person has by rote. He 
makes it as he goes, and the flimsier the better, so long 
as he has the fire, just that is the precious thing— 
fought for by devils and won, sometimes, by nobodies 
buried in the ruck of schools. Youngsters catch it by 
contagion in their proper degree, and even the old 
gods of Truth and Beauty warm a little in the glow 
of it and become fluorescent as in violet light. 

All of which means, presumably, that we have 
reached an oasis in the Great American Desert of 
Education, and are wondering how we got there. A 
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careless eye cast back over the landscape reveals hum- 
mocks of sand, breasted snail-wise, in tortured undula- 
tions driven by instinct, pulled by a mirage. It cannot 
matter much how we arrived. 

A snail’s track, as just intimated, is little worth the 
perusal: a glister compounded of slime; and though 
all the universe conspires to promote it, All can’t by 
one fraction of a second hasten the gait—nor is it the 
manner of other and better snails to follow in the track 
of the first. Each pulmonate and land-navigating 
nollusc contributes its ows weariness and slime; 
arrives at its own ends. 

‘* The time would fzil me,’’ wrote Timotheus in his 
grandiose epistle, “* to tell of Gideon and Barak.’’... 
He wished to exalt a spirit of faith differing in essence 
from the run of superstitions; a robust and primal 
thing. Time would fail me, let a ‘‘ modern ’’ echo, to 
tell of scholasticisms and pedagogies ; of pedantries, 
philosophies, disciplines and traditions traversed before 
one can attain to one living educational spring. You 
do not do it the first year, nor the second, third, fifth, 
ninth. You may not do it all. None of the old ruts 
lead to it ; few of the new. 

These young people are adolescents. We call them 
boys and girls. in some of the “‘ bay cities ’’ to the 
north I have known them to be called Mr. and Miss. 
Such conventions would kill all the potencies here told 
of. We use only first names. They come, it woul: 
seem to the novice, in overwhelming numbers ; appall- 
ing herds. Yet one learns to tame them without the 
stroke of a lash. One gets down to their level by 
‘’ giving himself away,’’ open-palmed. He burns the 
club of authority before their eyes. Before they have 
done wondering at this folly he has them browsing on 
fresh green. He has conjured with their intelligence, 
a sleeping thing, hitherto waiting to be invoked. By 
some simple questicn and its implications he has related 
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them to his world. They perceive that he must have 
lived there himself, and is not harking to diploma- 
sealed knowledge from crypts where embalmed ideas 
have been stored. 

One gets down to their level ana yet maintains in 
all serenity his own. He is a wise Silenus who does 
not reveal all of his power or lore. Scornfully he 
flings them, now and then, some bone of erudition to 
show that he has had traffic with such wares and knows 
them for what they are worth. But chiefly and at all 
costs he finds his area or he compounds it out of the 
materials at his hand; so that from the frigid north 
of pedagogy he has moved his group, by this magic, 
to where a warm south of adolescerce brings soul-hood 
to flower ; his own as well as theirs—the strange, wild 
children of men and mediocrity who are the seeds of 
the world. 

He learns to adore the adorable among them and to 
tolerate the Calibans in the brood. His hair-trigger 
reactions in matters of temperament must largely have 
abated, so that he emits an atmosphere of control ; 
without frigidities, without effort, and yet full of posi- 
tives that their accurate recording organs attest as being 
there. 

Without a word about truth, honour, or other 
abstractions, true and fine reactions come abloom in 
this air. Oh, they do, and this is no fairy-tale! But 
one is prepared to see the blooms faded and the fine 
moments forgotten and to find the brood daily very 
much what they were. He who would continually 
hoist himself and them to the tops of Pisgahs must be 
prepared to find clouds and cold, a barren landscape 
about his soul. 

How salutary it is, in any case, how immensely 
healthful and revealing to confront, day by day, these 
natural human sprites that take you at your face value 
and not at any official rating : take you at your deliv- 
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ered worth every day! See, now, they are refresh- 
ingly forgetful 7, the profound impression you thought 
you had made. You had thought to make of each a 
young archangel, so wrapt were they in your matter 
of words. That was yesterday. To-day they are dis- 
traught and brain-scattered and inattentive because you 
have lapsed for one instant from that clearness that 
made you real. You must loose some new uncalculated 
miracle upon them at once ; and you do, so that again 
there is glory and goodness where were reassembling 
stale old prison wals. 

If you would have bonds between you and them— 
real bonds that endure past one turn of the clock—you 
must cement these at your desk. Group or no group, 
you must find your units and confront them within the 
touch of a hand. Meantime, devising some mechanism 
by which all the others are singularly employed and 
self-carried upon what is to them a meaningful quest. 
So you do ; because you have to and there is another 
way ; although there are no rules or patterns. You 
grow them out of the shine and foam. 

And that, I think, might be almost enough about 
this subject; unless we were to go down and creep, 
gastropodally, over that same slime-track by which 
we arrived. 

But to sum up, in some sort : 

This is the true and comfortable incognito. Here 
you may safely and delightfully remain with no rumour 
of things done or ambitions achieved. It is a new 
birth every year—every day, rather, so long as you are 
equal to that pain. © Among these chameleon-hued 
entities your self thrives and is effectively at home. 
Hard facts take on human contours and, in the wood 
of personalities, you detect intriguing figures, shadow- 
souled. Pleasant to have the forest creatures come and 
eat shyly out of your hand ; to find, among mechanistic 
jungles, curious fauns who, considering their origins, 
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play well at growing thought-buds in place of horns ; 
and hamadryads, innocent, to be sure, of ideas, but 
quaint and receptive of any other valid thing. With 
these all one enters into relations wholly courteous and 
mutually receptive. It is a Homeric outpost, an isle 
of adventuring. One pours few libations to the 
departed spirits, but burns much incense to the blessed 
gods. 

‘These are nice things. They are pleasant miracles. 
They pave the way to peace. One retreats to his den 
after a day with them and begins, even over pipe and 
book, to live into the next extension of his day. That 
is to say, he is filled with agreeable expectation and 
assurance, out of which manuring spring green sprouts 
of innocent inspirations that have to do with to- 
morrow’s ‘‘ work ’’; while at the thought that this 
can be called work a gentle laughter pervades all the 
forest of thinking leaves. It is a fertile idleness, and 
time-waste without irk or reproach. Probably nothing 
important is accomplished in such a schooling, but that 
nothing seems infiiiitely good. This comes of it, which 


is all that I know. 
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Baron Corvo.—In Hadrian the Seventh,* Frede- 
rick Baron Corvo falls in, head over heels, in deadly 
earnest. A man must keep his earnestness nimble, to 
escape ridicule. The so-called Baron Corvo by no 
means escapes. He reaches heights, or depths, of 
sublime ridiculousness. 

It doesn’t kill the book, however. Neither ridicule 
nor dead earnest kills it. It is extraordinarily alive, 
even though it has been buried for twenty years. Up 
it rises to confront us. And, great test, it does not 
‘““ date ’’ as do Huysman’s books, or Wilde’s, or the 
rest of them. Only a first-rate book escapes its date. 

Frederick Rolfe was a fantastic figure of the ‘nine- 
ties, the ’nineties of the Yellow Book, Oscar Wilde, 
Aubrey Beardsley, Simeon Solomon, and all the host of 
the godly. ‘The whole decade is now a little ridiculous, 
ridiculous decadence as well as ridiculous pietism. 
They said of Rolfe that he was certainly possessed of 
a devil. At least his devil is still alive, it hasn’t turned 
into a sort of gollywog, like the bulk of the ‘nineties’ 
devils. 

Rolfe was one of the Catholic converts of the period, 
very intense. But if ever a man was a Protestant in 
all his being, this one was. The acuteness of his 
protest drove him, like a crazy serpent, into the bosom 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

He seems to have been a serpent of serpents in the 
bosom of all the ’nineties. That in itself endears him 
to one. The way everyone dropped him with a shudder 
is almost fascinating. 

He died about 1912, when he was already forgotten : 
an outcast and in a sense a wastrel. 


* Hadrian the Seventh. By Frederick Baron Corvo. (Knopf : 
New York.) 
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We can well afford to remember him again : he was 
not nothing, as so many of the estimables were. He 
was a gentleman of education and culture, pining, for 
the show’s sake, to be a priest. The Church shook 
him out of her bosom before he could take orders. So 
he wrote himself Fr. Rolfe. Jt would do for Frederick, 
and if you thought it meant Father Rolfe, good old you! 

But then his other passion, for medizeval royalism, 
overcame him, and he was Baron Corvo when he 
signed his name. Lord Rook, Lord Raven, the bird 
was the same as Fr. Rolfe. 

Hadrian the Seventh is, as far as his connection with 
the Church was concerned, largely an autobiography 
of Frederick Rolfe. It is the story ot a young English 
convert, George Arthur Rose (Rose for Rolfe), who 
has had bitter experience with the priests and clergy, 
and years of frustration and disappointment, till he 
arrives at about the age of forty, a highly-bred, highlv- 
sensitive, super-zesthetic man, ascetic out of zstheti- 
cism, athletic the same, religious the same. He is to 
himself beautiful, with a slim, clean-muscled grace, 
much given to cold baths, white-faced with a healthy 
pallor, and pure, that is sexually chaste, because of his 
almost morbid repugnance for women. He had no 
desires to conquer or to purify. Women were phvsi- 
cally repulsive to him, and therefore chastity cost him 
nothing, the Church would be a kind of asylum. 

The priests and clergy, however, turned him down, 
or dronned him like the proverbial snake in the hosom, 
and inflamed him again’t them, so that he was burned 
through and through with white, ceaseless anger. His 
anger had become so complete as to be pure: it really 
was demonish. But it was all nervous and imaginative, 
an imaoinative, sublimated hate, of a creature borr 
crinnled in its effective organism. 

The first part of the book, describine the lonely 
man in a London lodging, alone save for his little cat, 
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whose feline qualities of aloofness and self-sufficiency 
he so much admires, fixes the tone at once. And in 
the whole of literature I know nothing that resembles 
those amazing chapters, when the Bishop and the 
Archbishop come to him, and when he is ordained and 
makes his confession. Then the description of the 
election of the new Pope, the cardinals shut up in the 
Vatican, the failure of the Way of Scrutiny and the 
Way of Access, the fantastic choice, by the Way of 
Compromise, of George Arthur Rose, is too extra- 
ordinary and daring ever to be forgotten. 

From being a rejected aspirant to the priesthood, 
George Arthur Rose, the man in the London lodging, 
finds himself suddenly not only consecrated, but elected 
head of all the Catholic Church. He becomes Pope 
Hadrian the Seventh. 

Then the real fantasy and failure begins. George 
Arthur Rose, triple-crowned and in the chair of Peter, 
is still very much Frederick Rolfe, and perfectly con- 
sistent. He is the same man, but now he has it all 
his own way : a White Pope, pure, scrupulous, chaste, 
living on two dollars a day, an zesthetic idealist, and, 
really, a super-Protestant. He has the British instinct 
of authority, which is now gloricusly gratified. But 
he has no inward power, power to make true change 
in the world. Once he is on the thione of high power, 
we realize his futility. 

He is, like most modern men, especially reformers 
and idealists, through and through a_ protestant. 
Which means, his life is a changeless fervour of pro- 
test. He can’t help it. Everything he comes into 
contact with he must criticize, with all his nerves, and 
react from. Fine, subtle, sensitive, and almost 
egomaniac, he can accept nothing but the momentary 
thrill of zesthetic appreciation. His life-flow is like 
a stream washing against a false world, and ebbing 
itself out in a marsh and a hopeless bog. 
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So it is with George Arthur Rose, become Pope 
Hadrian the Seventh, while he is still in a state of 
pure protest, he is vivid and extraordinary. But once 
he is given full opportunity to do as he wishes, and 
his raison d’étre as a Protestant is thereby taken away, 
he becomes futile, and lapses into the ridiculous. 

He can criticize men, exceedingly well: hence his 
knack of authority. But the moment he has to build 
men into a new form, construct something out of men 
by making a new unity among them, swarming them 
upon himself as bees upon a queen, he is ridiculous 
and powerless, a fraud. 

It is extraordinary how blind he is, with all his keen 
insight. He no more “ gets ’’ his cardinals than we 
get the men on Mars. He can criticize them, and 
analyze them, and reject or condone them. But the 
real old Adam that is in them, the old male instinct 
for power, this, to him, does not exist. 

In actual life, of course, the cardinals would drop 
a Hadrian down the oubliette, in ten minutes, and 
without any difficulty at all, once he was inside the 
Vatican. And Hadrian would be utterly flabbergasted, 
and call it villainy. 

And what’s the good of being Pope, if you've 
nothing but protest and zsthetics up your sleeve? Just 
like the reformers who are excellent, while fighting 
Authority. But once authority disappears, they fall 
into nothingness. So with Hadrian the Seventh. As 
Pope, he is a fraud. His critical insight makes him 
a politician of the League of Nations sort, on a vast 
and curious scale. His medizevalism makes him a truly 
comical royalist. But as a man, a real power in the 
world, he does not exist. 

Hadrian unwinding the antimacassar is a sentimental 
farce. Hadrian persecuted to the point of suicide by 
a blowsy lodging-house keeper is a bathetic farce. 
Hadrian and the Socialist ‘‘ with gorgonzola teeth ’’ 
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is puerile beyond words. It is all amazing, that a man 
with so much insight and fineness, on the one hand, 
should be so helpless and just purely ridiculous, when 
it comes to actualities. 

He simply has no conception of what it is to be a 
natural or honestly animal man, with the repose and 
the power that goes with the honest animal in man. His 
attempt to appreciate his Cardinal Ragna—probably 
meant for Rampolla—is funny. It is as funny as would 
be an attempt on the part of the late President Wilson 
to appreciate Hernan Cortes, or even Theodore Roose- 
velt, supposing they were put face to face. 

The time has come for stripping: cries Hadrian. 
Strip then, if there are falsities to throw away. But 
if you go on ar.{ on and on peeling the onion down, 
you'll be left with blank nothing between your hands, 
at last. And this is Hadrian’s plight. He is assas- 
sinated in the streets of Rome by a Socialist, and dies 
supported by three Majesties, sublimely absurd. And 
there is nothing to it. Hadrian has stripped himself 
and everything else till nothing is left but absurd con- 
ceit, expiring in the arms of the Majesties. 

Lord! be to me a Saviour, not a judge! is Hadrian’s 
prayer : when he is not affectedly praying in Greek. 
But whv should such a white streak of blamelessness 
as Hadrian need saving so badly? Saved from what? 
Tf he has done his best, why mind being judged—at 
least by Jesus, who in this sense is any man’s peer? 

The brave man asks for justice: the rabble cries for 
favours! savs some old writer. Why does Hadrian, in 
snite of all his protest, vo in with the rabble ? 

Tt is a problem. The book remains a clear and 
definite hook of onr epoch, not to be swept aside. Tf 
it ic the honk of a demon, as the contemporaries said, 
ts tc the honk of a man-demon, not of a mere poseur. 
And if some of it is caviare, at least it came out of the 
belly of a live fish.—D. H. Lawrence. 
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THE Rarnsow.—lIt is now more than a month since 
it happened, and yet I think of it every day, sometimes 
two or three times a day. ‘That is rather strange, for 
though it was a very remarkable experience it has no 
connection with my daily work in London, and I can- 
not imagine why it comes back to my mind so often. 
Perhaps it is really a symbol, which my subconscious 
has rightly interpreted, of something I have not yet 
found which will prove important in my life. 

My holiday in Italy was over, in fact on that day 
I had to catch the post omnibus down from the little 
alpine village to the nearest railway station, whence 
the long journey home would begin. ‘The last two 
days in that beautiful valley just below Monte Rosa 
had been filled witn pure delight in nature and abso- 
lutely devoid of incident. I had not even exchanged 
more than a polite greeting with my host, and as | sat 
on the balcony after lunch | felt I must spend my last 
hour in Gressoney in a way that would mark it in my 
memory. 

I got up, and, taking my stick with me, set off by 
a path which first led along the upper edge of the 
meadows just below the steep rocky slopes, and then 
skirted the foot of a perpendicular height of rock over 
which small streams fell in a gentle spray. It was 
terribly hot, and the sun beat mercilessly on my neck 
and bare head. Soon I saw ahead of me a fairly large 
waterfall, and I quickened my steps wishing to see the 
sparkle of the water under such strong sunlight. 
Sparkle! I thought, there should be a rainbow! and 
almost broke into a run. 

But I was disappointed. When I reached the foot 
of the spray there was no sign of a bow, and a hurried 
search brought no success. I became obstinate. There 
was just a quarter of an hour I could safely spend there 
if I ran back to the hotel. I sat down, and using a 
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pencil sketched out on the back of a stone where the 
bow should be. It was two o’clock and the sun very 
high in the sky, and my hasty sketch showed me that 
I had not looked low enough. but I realized that if 
the bow was so low there would not be enough spray 
between my eyes and the ground to make it visible. 
How could that be remedied? Only by hanging on 
a rope from the top of the waterfall, or—perhaps—by 
standing on that high rock near which the densest 
spray was falling. ‘That would mean getting soaked 
through and having to pack wet clethes; it wasn’t 
worth it. I thought | would imagine it instead. In 
fancy I stood on that rock and pictured the bow beneath 
me. But where would the bow stop? At an exact 
semi-circle? =Why should it? Why not at two- 
thirds or more of the circle—or—magic thought—why 
not the complete circle itself? I could not remember 
that an honours course in Physics had taught me such 
a thing was possible, but in a flash I saw that it was. 
In their functions of rainbow-builders the sunlight and 
the raindrop could have no knowledge of our vertical 
and horizontal; the direction of the sun’s rays deter- 
mined the centre of the bow, and the refraction of 
water its angle or radius, there was no factor left to 
set a limit to the circular extent of the bow (since the 
falling velucity of the drop could be neglected against 
the velocity of light). Except, of course, that the 
circle of colour would be broken by the shadow of 
my legs. : 

To see such a rainbow one would pack fifty wet 
suit-cases. I stripped to the waist, and tried to balance 
myself on the top of the rock. There was nothing to 
be seen, as the light breeze was sending all the spray 
away to the side, and I had to wait. Then suddenly 
the spray returned, and I saw before me, almost 
within my hands’ grasp, a perfect circle of rainbow 
colours, darkened below by my shadow. Leaning 
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forward on my stick, | made the rainbow smaller and 
brought it into the densest spray. 

Only a lifetime of dedicated work could begin to tell 
how the magic beauty of that sight affected me. 
Some of man’s works—a Leonardo drawing, for 
instance—can touch a beauty so absolute that we can 
ourselves share the artist's perfect comprehension of 
his subject. Some scenes in nature can affect us so 
profoundly that for the moment we ask nothing more 
of life. But in this rainbow nature herself seemed to 
say tome: Here is my message of hope ; my secrets lie 
open to those who will learn how to seek for them, 
nothing in me is strange to man’s understanding, even 
my mystery and my beauty are in harmony with the 
universal laws which govern life and matter. I cannot 
tell you how this thought was hidden in the colours of 
the bow, but | do know that though my conscious 
pleasure was purely zesthetic that glimpse of something 
new and beautiful was a disturbing incentive to action. 

My eyes were perhaps five feet from the glistening 
stones, and in this space I saw the coloured circle, not 
as a continuous band like an ordinary bow, but as a 
crown of sparkling points of colour, the drops being 
too large and close for each to lose its separate effect. 
As I moved my head up and down the circle grew 
larger and smaller, and I felt all the mystery of scien- 
tific research in Nature’s answer to every change in 
the conditions of experiment, but woven in with that 
mystery was the miracle of beauty itself.—IRrIs. 
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By The Journeyman 


On the whole, I have never cared much for angels. 
They have suffered in my estimation from a certain 
lack of reality. But in some moods of the Western 
world they have been real enough. The angels con- 
cerning whom St. Thomas Aquinas sought to deter- 
mine how many could be accommodated on the point 
of a needle were real: too real, indeed to be angelic, 
for they were something of the nature of atoms and 
electrons. God himself, for the great Thomas, came 
perilously near to being the universal substance, towards 
which in a rigorously intellectualized religion he 1s 
bound to tend. Fra Angelico’s angels, on the other 
hand, were both real and angelic. You have but to 
look at them to know that angels could be quite certain 
inhabitants of a medizeval painter’s world. But the 
Renaissance put salt on their tails. | Shakespeare’s 
angels are but ejaculations—‘‘ Angels and ministers of 
grace defend us ! ’’—or metaphors : lovely and profound 
metaphors sometimes. ‘‘ Reverence, that angel of 
the world,’’ says something which, without the con- 
ception of the angel, could not be said so perfectly. 
find out of such a phrase, with a memory of a Fra 
Angelico picture to make the vision substantial, we can 
extract (even if we cannot define) some quintessence 
of the spiritual truth that was embodied in the vision 
and the thought of angels. 

But when I think of angels, I think first of them as 
fallen. Lucifer has more substantiality than any of his 
uncorrupted brothers: and Lamb’s description of 
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Coleridge as ‘‘ an archangel a little damaged ’’ gives 
me a curiously exact idea of that divine and all-too- 
human poet. No other description of Coleridge comes 
near to it for cogency and precision. Which is, on th 
face of it, strange. For Lamb’s phrase is, palpably, 
a definition ignots per ignotius: of the unknown by 
means of the more unknown. Yet it tells me something 
essential ; through it I know more about Coleridge than 
pages of description—even of masterly description like 
Hazlitt’s—can tell me. 

So it is clear that, though I do not care for them, 
I do know something about angels. Though I am 
utterly ignorant, and utterly sceptical, of them as sub- 
stantial beings, and bother no more about them than 
I do about ghosts ; yet when they are used as symbols 
to articulate and define that aspect of reality which we 
call the spiritual world, I understand them immediately. 
More than that, I feel that I am a positive expert in 
angels. ‘“‘ I am the best of them that speak this lan- 
guage, were | but where ’tis spoken.”’ 

Yes, angels turn out (upon examination) to be very 
necessary and very familiar things: for they are the 
personification of that more perfect condition to which 
we cannot help relating the quotidian existence of this 
world. Omnia exeunt in mvsternum. To the contem- 
plative eye man is always a torso, an uncompleted statue 
which we cannot comprehend save by referring him to 
some unrealized perfection. And the _ seemingly 
simple question whether the statue is broken or 
unfinished, or both, is one of the fundamental issues 
which, without men’s knowing it, divide the world 
of men. 

Anyhow, for the moment let it stand that angels are 
the personification of man’s unrealized perfection. 
When we are told that someone is like a fallen angel, 
or Coleridge an archangel a little damaged, we 
instantly understand that there is in him still the visible 
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potentiality of some more than ordinary human con- 
dition. And when we first think in this spiritual 
category we find ourselves gliding easily from time 
to the timeless. We hardly know, and at first we 
hardly care, whether our former angel was once perfect 
in this life and has declined from his zenith ; or whether 
the fall was simply an effect of mortality itself, due to 
the mere entry into mundane existence. We are at 
first content with a vague feeling that perhaps we all 
come trailing clouds of glory ; but only those who keep 
some wisps hanging round them pretty late in life come 
under notice as having had something angelic in their 
composition. The rest are wiser, and quicker to con- 
ceal these treacherous indications that they have seen 
better days. 

But these nebulous possibilities are only the begin- 
nings of the angelic science. It is easy to see that much 
depends upon how the properties of angels are deter- 
mined. Were we all angels once, and changed our 
nature for the worse by being born? Or is heaven, 
indeed, still about us in our infancy? ‘Trivial ques- 
tions, you may think, and scarcely distinguishable. Yet 
for centuries the whole gulf between Heaven and Hell 
has yawned between them: for the first is the great 
classical and Catholic dogma of original sin, and the 
second the great Romantic dogma of men being born 
equal and perfect. God alone knows how many of his 
creatures have endured a lingering death by fire and 
sword and boiling oil for giving the wrong answer to 
the question: When do men cease to be angels? At 
conception, or at fourteen? 

I, as my readers should know by this time, am a 
Romantic. Therefore I hold, almost violently, to the 
latter date. ‘‘ Conceived in sin ’”’ in the service of 
baptism sticks in my gizzard. After all, it is nonsense : 
rather sublime nonsense, in its grandiose denial of life 
ab ovo, nonsense with a spiritual significance, as most 
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of St. Paul’s nonsense was—yet still nonsense, and 
what is more, dangerous and pestilent nonsense. ‘This 
Christian condemnation of life in and through the body 
which derives from Paul, with his everlasting thorn in 
the flesh, led straight to the fabrication of those pious 
legends concerning the birth of Jesus, and ultimately to 
the priggish and repulsive dogma of the immaculate 
conception : than which nothing more anti-Christian (in 
the exact sense) can be imagined. The most monstrous 
errors of the Christian Church really arose out of the 
fact that Paul knew nothing about children. He could 
not see life straight. 

Jesus could. Being a wise man, he also knew all 
about the reality of sin. But he did not, he could not, 
make the truly terrible mistake (from which Chris- 
tianity has not yet been freed) of identifying sin with 
the body. Had he lived to hear Paul speak of ‘‘ the 
body of this death ’’ he would have groaned in spirit. 
Jesus had a sense of reality : therefore he had a sense 
of humour, which Paul never had. He knew that in 
the days when he had he called acruss the market-place 
in the dusk to the other little boys: ‘" We piped unto 
you, and you did not dance,’’ there was nothing wrong 
with him. Dean Inge is naturally very doubtful on the 
point, but Jesus was very certain that children had 
heaven about them in their infancy. He looked on 
children not as sin-stained products of sin, but as very 
glorious creations of life. Therefore, without demand- 
ing that they, any more than he himself, should have 
been immaculately conceived (Ach Gott! what a 
phrase !) he simply declared that the kingdom of God 
belonged to them. And when he had to tell people 
how to get into the kingdom (which is still the most 
difficult and the most important thing in the world) he 
could only say: ‘‘ Except ye become as little children 
ye shall in no wise enter into it.’’ 

Here we come back, though indeed we have never 
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left it, to the subject of angels. For little children and 
angels were closely connected in Jesus’ mind: they 
were almost identical. When he warned people against 
offending one of these little ones he told them that 
‘‘ their angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is heaven.’’ He did not mean that they had 
little duplicates up above ; but something at once more 
simple and more difficult, namely, that the spiritual 
part of them was in perpetual contact and communion 
with God himself. (Which was what Wordsworth also 
meant, though naturally he did not say it so well.) Now 
this for Jesus was the all-important thing : that the soul 
or spirit of man should be in perpetual contact with 
God. That, nothing less and nothing more, was to be 
a member of the kingdom. You had the choice : you 
could either acnieve it now, or wait till afterwards. 
By waiting you took the hell of a risk. (How Jesus 
tried to reduce that risk to a minimum is another story, 
the greatest story in the world.) 

Jesus believed in—was he not himself baptised for 
the remission of his sins?—the reality of sin. Only 
a man who knows nothing about himself or anything 
else does not believe in the reality of sin. So the three 
ages of man were simple to him. There was the child 
who had this perpetual contact with God by nature, 
and therefore possessed his angel ; there was the man, 
inn whom inevitably the contact was broken, and who 
lost his angel; there was the reborn man, who re- 
established the contact and regained his angel. If you 
were born again, you once more became a member of 
the kingdom and a son of God, as you had been in the 
days of innocency. You were different, of course, for 
nc grown man can ever, ought ever, become a child. 
But the reborn man was whole as the child had been 
whole. The interval between the wholeness of the 
child and the regained wholeness of the reborn man 
was the epoch of the divided consciousness, 
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Against such exquisite and absolute spiritual truth, 
the coarse and clumsy approximation of “‘ original sin ”’ 
and the downright flummery of “* immaculate concep- 
tion ’’ make an ugly show indeed. Yes, they are ugly : 
there is no other word. Life is a damned sight more 
wonderful than that. Romanticism is truer than clas- 
sicism ; though it is harder to manage. Romanticism 
walks as it were on a razor’s edge, as Jesus did. What 
wonder that it takes a great man to be a Romantic and 
not fall into the chasm? But its triumphs are supreme. 
‘ Conceived in sin’’ : ‘‘ their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father.’’ It doesn’t take a genius to 
decide, pace Freud and the rest of them, on which side 
lies the spiritual truth. 

Little children, for Jesus, had angels, in the sense I 
have described. There came the time when the child lost 
his angel, he grew up, and grew up into that strain of 
the divided consciousness (if he remained spiritually 
alive at all) which poor old Paul could never overcome. 
Paul was a great man: but Jesus would never have 
allowed that he had been properly born again, any 
more than he allowed it in the case of John the Baptist. 
‘“ T have fought the good fight ’’ is glorious : but it is 
not the voice of a member of the kingdom. The 
strain, the tension, are too evident. Paul never regained 
his wholeness, never quite got back his angel: and 
Christianity has suffered for his failure ever since. If 
he had been properly reborn, he would have had a 
sense of humour. 

The reborn man gets back his angel. Of course, 
not the same one that he had before : he grows a new 
one. When the Sadducees put to Jesus their silly 
question—silly, as put to Jesus : sound as ever, if put 
to nine Christia.1s out of ten—about the wife with seven 
husbands, he said they were far astray, ‘‘ not knowing 
the Scriptures or the power of God. For in the resur- 
rection of the dead men neither marry nor are married, 
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but are as the angels in heaven.’’ That, incidentally, 
puts the final nail in the belief in the resurrection of 
the body, at all events as a belief ever held by Jesus. 
If the Christian Church chooses to cling to the crudity 
of the Sadducees without the Sadducees’ sense of its 
absurdity, that is its own affair. To be “‘as the 
angels ’’ did not mean for Jesus going about with an 
awkward pair of wings like Charlie Chaplin in ‘* The 
Kid ’’ : it meant to have one’s spiritual part, the whole 
of one’s eternality, eternally alive. You could have 
that this side of the grave, if you cared to have it. You 
could regain your angel. And when you had regained 
him, and had learned what he meant and was, you 
would not worry about immortality or the rest of it : 
you would know that all those vexing problems are 
born of the feverish attempts of those who will not 
take the pains to get their angel back again to secure 
themselves against the loss of things that are not 
worth keeping. 
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Tue Lire or W. T. Steap. By Frederic Whyte. 2 Vols. (Cape.) 36s. net. 


This book deals more fully with the public than the private life of 
Stead, and its length is not due to his enormous correspondence. The story 
of his career is very interesting; few journalists have had such practical 
influence on affairs, or so many remarkable acquaintances. He was a power 
for good, a courageous altruist, though not a great writer. Often indiscreet, 
hasty, of limited education, never persuasive, for all his cogency; he was a 
tremendous personality, and, as this book clearly shows, was indeed the 
pioneer of the ‘“‘new journalism.” Mr. Whyte, who was literary editor of 
Stead’s ill-fated Daily Paper, brings out his subject by a careful and 
exhaustive collection of documents—though anyone who has not read The 
Maiden Tribute might still wonder why it provoked so much opposition. 
Amid the shouting and tumult of his career, we are enabled to see his 
motives, his moral consistency. Of all the comments on him quoted, we 
are most struck by this from a writer in the Spokane Review: ‘ Not a 
great man, not a man of genius, but an extraordinary man—extraordinary, 
above all, in being the archtype of his ordinary compatriots... .’ A mis- 
print on page 230 (Volume I.) is rather hard on Gladstone. 


Francesco PreTrRARCcA. The First Modern Man of Letters. His Life and 
Correspondence. A Study of the Early Fourteenth Century. By the 
Rev. E. H. R. Tatham. Vol. 1. (Sheldon Press.) 18s. net. 


Canon Tatham aims to bring English treatment of the great lyrist, 
hitherto casual, abreast of Continental scholarship. His work is elaborate, 
and comprises a minute historical survey of the whole background, in which 
he displays much learning. He regards the poet as a pioneer: ‘“‘ The first, 
since the decline of Rome, to possess the literary—as apart from the 
creative instinct.’ His account of Petrarch’s life, work, and character 
is judicious. He is a cautious scholar, and rebukes careless theorists, 
especially de Sade and Lo Parco. He thinks that Laura cannot be identi- 
fied, but was a married woman. His attitude to Petrarch’s love is faintly 
prudish. He is inclined to believe the De Gloria story. He is exhaustive on 
all the influences that touch Petrarch; though he cannot, of course, place a 
pioneer, and a highly subjective one, in any main intellectual current. 
We are not warned that Petrarch’s friend ‘‘ Cocco d’Ascoli”’ is not the 
better-known scamp of that name who also attacked Dante in verse. There 
are valuable ‘‘ Excursus’”’; and Canon Tatham seems on the. whole an 
impeccable authority. Johnson’s wife, by the way, was not “ Betty.’ 


Henry MontacGu Butter: MASTER OF TRINITY CULLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 1886- 
1918. By J. R. M. Butler. (Longmans.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Butler’s son has “striven not to tell a story, but to draw a pic- 
ture’’ of the Master’s later, if hardly less strenuous, years. Eminent by 
force of character rather than intellect, a simple-natural ciergyman, oddly 
unlike most o: the company he was called upon to rule, Butler’s sheer 
goodness, tact, charity, and moral zeal triumphed over all prejudices and 
made him in his old age the most respected figure in the University. This 
is a very complete Memoir, setting out fully the wide range of the Master’s 
official and private activities: his loves, his friendships, his charities, and 
his favoured reiaxations. His influence was wide. The author’s pietas has 
inspired a moving picture of the serener life “‘ before the Flood,’ which 
touches the heart. O those spacious days and minds! 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE LIFE OF COLLEY CiBBER. Written by Himself. 2 Vols. 


(Golden Cockerel Press.) 36s. net. 

We confess to a liking for Cibber: the most execrable of Laureates was 
not such a fool, nor always so conceited, as is generally supposece. His 
* Apology’ is preferable to his verse and most of his plays; it shows him 
at his best as something of a pioneer of the modern stage, and forms a his- 
tory of the two chief London theatres over a period few men have expe- 
rienced. It is pleasing in style, and often sagacious in comment; and is 
worthy of this very handsome reproduction. Of course, Colley has his 
naiveté and occasional absurdities; but these do not make the worst read- 
ing. The proud account of the thirteen chief actors of the day is very 
interesting. There is no forgetting Penkethman, who, when he stumbled in 
his part, would exclaim cheerfully : ‘‘Odso! I believe I am a little wrong 


here,” 
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BOOKS TO READ—continued 


Panpora’s Hope. By Austin Harrison. (Heinemann.) tos. 6d. net. 


AN 


Mr. Harrison, who is something of a feminist, and who cannot be accrsed 
of sentimentality, has given us a thoughtful study of the historic, social, 
and pathological position of woman. The theories he advances are very 
suggestive—more so, indeed, than his conclusions, which are rather inde- 
terminate. The book is unattractively written, and heavy with jargon. 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 1760-1902. By John William Adam- 
son. (Cambridge Univ. Press.) 3s. net. 


A brief, competent survey of school and higher education, and educa- 
tional theory, from almost the nadir of the ‘‘ Dark Ages’”’ to the incorpora- 
tion of most of our younger Universities. It is timely; for amid the subtle 
demands of to-day one ungratefully forgets how much and how quickly 
our immediate predecessors achieved. This outline shows clearly the per- 
sistent contest between utility and culture, and between discipline and 
“self-development.’ The bibliography is admirable. 


ART AND THE Unconscious: A Psychological Approach to a Problem of 


Philosophy. By John M. Thorburn. (Kegan Paul.) tos. 6d. net. 


Mr. Thorburn’s intelligence and learning are not well applied. His 
work is v1 vii4 ad. cose and difficult reading, seems neither 
consecutive nor conclusive. His theories of the Unconscious ave not assimi- 
lated; he confounds the science with the art of psvchology. Between art 
and ‘thought’ he makes at once a false identity and, by implication, a 
false antithesis. His love of ‘“‘ dream,” ‘“‘image,”’ “form,” and “ vision ” 
does not really elucidate the imaginative comprehension of great art. It is 
a pity that he is not mc.2 clear about the true essentials of his subject; 
for with all his ponderous jargon and defective punctuation, we are 
imnressod bv his sincerity aud care, and wish that they led us to some- 
thing tangible. 


THe A BC or Rerativity. By Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. (Kegan Paul.) 


4s. 6d. net. 


An admirable companion volume to the same author’s A B C of Atoms. 
Mr. Russell here brings his unique equipment of knowledges, lucidity, and 
wit to the formidable task of rendering the theory of relativity intelligible 
to non-mathematicians. With the liberal help of luminous analogies and 
examples, he explains in simple language the nature and the logical and 
empirical grounds of the main conceptions that have revolutionized our 
view of the physical universe. Incidentally, some popular and _  philo- 
sophical confusions are exposed—such as, that Einstein’s theory proves 
everything in the physical world to be relative; and that it exhibits snace 
and time as subjective ‘‘ forms of intuition,’ in the Kantian sense. These 
opinions are obviously mistaken, for it is the essential aim of the new 
doctrine to express all its laws in terms of objective physical facts (e.g., 
“intervals ’’ betwen events in space-time) which hold good for all observers 
independently of differences in their individual situations. To those 
lacking the necessary mathematics Mr. Russell’s book offers as clear an 
account of relativity as can be given. 


A History OF GREEK REticion. By M. P. Nilsson. Translated from the 


Swedish by F. J. Fielden. (Oxford Univ. Press.) 12s. 6d. net. 


In this stimulating and original treatise the well-known Swedish scholar 
employs the comparative method with striking results. His genera] con- 
clusion is that Greek religion is not of purely Aryan origin, but has its 
roots in the older Minoan-Mycenean civilization; and that, so viewed, its 
history can be exhibited as a continuous development from the Bronze 
Age, through the classical period of its splendour and decline, even to 
the present day. Prof. Nilsson’s argument is clear and well-sustained, com- 
bining a sound judgment with wide and mature learning. His sketch of 
the evolution of folk-tale, myth, and cult in the worship of heroes and 
of the dead, under the rationalistic and humanizing influence of the 
Hellenic mind, is a significant contribution both to our understanding of 
Greek religion and to our knowledge of primitive culture. The translation 
is good, but it reproduces some minor inaccuracies of the original which, 
we trust, wili be corrected in a new edition. 
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mas CONS TABL, — 


PRESENT 


SROOMSTICKS 


AND OTHER TALES 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


With Wowodcuts by BOLD. 10/6 net 
Morning Post: ‘‘ Mr. de la Mare’s method is an appeal to the 
imagination by creating an atmosphere of wonder, but this does not 
prevent him from giving that precise detail in concrete things that 


children love. ... He may be congratulated on his illustrator.” 
rd 
DIALOGUES IN LIMBO 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA 10/6 net 
Adelphi: ‘‘ Finely conceived and written. ... A briiliant, 


even profound, work.” 


ORVIETO DUST 


By WittRANC HUBBARD. With an Introduction by 
R. B. CUNNINGHAMr GRAHAME. 10/6 nei 


Spectator: ‘‘ The whole book is one of rare charm.” 


PEOPLE OF THE STEPPES 


By RALPH FOX. //lustrated 8/6 net 


Morning Post: ‘“‘A vivid pen dipped in a sensitive apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty and a keen interest in the manner of 
Men’s thoughts.” 


THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS 


By BRUCE BARiON With a Prelace by the Hon. and 
Rev. J. G. Adderley. 3/6 net 
Daily Chronicle: ‘‘ Mr. Barton has rendered a signal service 


w religion, and though some may deem his book unorthodox, 
few are likely to regard it as irreverent.” 


£lCG1LON— 
MARY GLENN 
By SAKAH GERTRUDE MILLIN, author of Ged's 


WUITUTOTOVDOVOTTUUVIVELULCVELTTUOLILUPLICCUUIOUMEUUUOLRLMECRLOLLLLPLEE 


Step-Children. 4th Impression 6/- net 
Ethel Colburn Mayne in the Daily News: ‘‘ The book is one 
that will not easily be forgotten. ... The closing scene might 


have been handled by the greatest artists of all times in 
fiction; it would scarcely have been bettered by any of them.” 


THE TORTOISESHELL CAT 


By NAOMI ROYDt-SMI1H. 7/6 net 
Outlook: “The Tortoiseshell Cat is surprisingly good... . 
What is most conspicuous is its sunlit humour. The book, as 


a@ whole, is more sparkling than brilliant, and quite as gentle 
as it is shrewd.” ‘ - : 4 


HONOUR 8B, GEORGE FIFE. 6|- net 


Truth: ‘*Sometimes pathetic, frequently improper, and 
always ruthlessly candid. Even those who most dislike the 
theme will not deny the power of its imagining nor the fine 
literary skill of its handling.” 


MONDAY MORNING 
By PATRICK HAMILTON 2ndJmpresston 7/6 net 


Saturday Review: ‘“‘ An extremely entertaining first novel 
... The book is a piece of cheek, if you like. But it made 
me laugh aloud, and I am acoordingly grateful.” 


pam 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C.2 qm 
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NOTABLE NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


AsHk oF Rincs. By Mary Butts. (Contact Editions.) $3 net. 


Miss Butts can obviously write; yet her novel is not well written. She 
bas vigour and animation; yet her work has no organic strength. She is 
biased by an intense, warped psychological impulse which she never sub- 
dues. Her persons are alive—brutally alive—but the world of naked, 
morbid sensations in which they move is unreal. The pervading symbol- 
ism of “ Rings” is unconvincing: the beauty and terror of life are evoked, 
but only to be distorted. 


THE MADONNA OF THE BARRICADES. By J. St. Loe Strachey. (Cape.) 7s. 6d. 


net. 

Mr. Strachey’s excursion into fiction is certainly not strenuous. He admits 
to finding the European situation in the 1840's irresistible; but he draws 
from it little more than an entertaining story of adventure. The artificial 
style of these ‘‘ Memoirs,” if mediocre, bas a pleasant gusto, and thrill- 
ing personages are brought in. The hero and heroine are given to postur- 
ings and complacency: the author’s sense oi humour is intermittent. A 
good book of its kind, but superficial; with less character than one would 
expect. 


Tue Bic House oF INveR. By E. O’E. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
(Heinemann.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Miss Somerville (who, alas! stands alone now in “the Firm ’’) handles a 
large and complex theme with considerable strength. The arrogant West- 
trn Irish family of Prendeville slowly decays under the influence of drink, 
bad marriages, and a profligacy that has filled the countryside with 
bastards. A giantess of the latter, ‘‘Shibby Pindy,’ a striking blend of 
strength and this innate weakness, fights to restore the tottering house; 
but is foiled by the degeneracy of her kin. It is a vivid study of Irish 
life, touched with caustic icony, sombre, and rising once or twice to tragic 
heights. Save perhaps for Maggie’s fate and the capitulation of Peggy, its 
reality is unfaltering. 


PortralT OF A Man witH Rep Harr. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan.) 
7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Walpole’s opening chapters form a rather fine piece of serious 
writing. Impossible, also, te forget the Fair at Trelliss and that wonderful 
dance! Some will be disappointed—and others relieved—at the grim and 
lurid fantasy that follows. It is good, but it might be better. Harkness’s 
psychological twists and turms are not always convincing. 


Datmon. By E. L. Grant Watson. (Cape.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Readers of The Desert Horizon will be interested to follow the fortunes 
of Martin and Maggie. Mr. Watson has crowded his canvas, and perhaps 
dealt too briefiy and violently with psychological states that might have 
furnished several volumes. The book is worth attention as a study of 
pioneer life in its relationship to the older European civilization. 
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Publication day, November 24th 


The last volume of a great work 


THE LIFE & LETTERS OF 


WALTER H. PAGE 
Volume Three 


CONTAINING THE HITHERTO SECRET 
LETTERS TO WOODROW WILSON 


By BURTON J. HENDRICK 


Uniform with the original first two volumes 
421.5. Nee 


The first two volumes are now published in 
a one-volume edition. (Demy 8vo, 880 pages, 


12/6 net.) 


The importance of this new volume will be 
appreciated by the hundreds of thousands of 
men and women in all parts of the world who 
have read the original work— especially as 
|} Volume Three contains even more intimate des- 
‘| scriptions and revelations of the events and 
| characters‘of the War. The history, for instance, 
| of the notorious ZIMMERMANN DESPATCH 
(the real cause of America’s entry into the war) 
is herejior the first time disclosed in. Siena 
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Arnold Bennett 
|. Dostoevsky Dos Juan de Marana 
By André Gide A playin four acts, based on a version of 


the Don Juan legend which departs widely 
eect Demy 8vo, 6s net. from the Don Juan ‘‘ Tenorio ”’ of Moliare 


“Y can recall no other critical and Mozart. The author claims that the 
hero is an idealist passionately hungry for 


work,” says ARNOLD BENNETT 
in his introduction “which so 
cogently justifies and so securely 


perfection, but ~re who regards the end as 
justifying the means. Edition limited to 
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© ERO LHe TO«LIbE % 
By John Middleton Murry 


ROM the beginning in these pages has been 
F expounded (perhaps more truly, explored), with 
varying degrees of clarity, the conviction that 
literature and life are one. Since the propagation of this 
conviction, 7m all its implications, is the chief reason for 
the existence of this magazine, it may be well to restate 
it, if possible, in such a way that the apparent digres- 
sions of the past may appear with something of the 
inward coherence which, I believe, they really possess. 
With the obvious sense of the bare statement, that 
literature and life are one, many would be found to 
agree who by no means agree with (or even understand) 
its implications. There are quite a respectable number 
of people, themselves respectable, who hold that the 
value of literature depends upon its “‘ truth to life.’’ 

‘‘ Truth to life ’’’ is, however, a highly ambiguous 
conception. It can be shown to possess a whole hier- 
archy of different meanings. At the lowest and most 
tangible the demand for ‘* truth to life ’’ corresponds 
with the demand made by Aristotle that the writer 
should represent ‘‘ things that would probably happen.”’ 
That seems plausible enough, until it comes to mind 
that singularly few great works of English literature, 
from Lear to Tess, represent things that would 
probably happen. At the most, so far as the external 
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events are concerned, they represent things which might 
possibly happen. 

In fact, violation of mere probabihty is the com- 
monest of all occurrences in the work of a great writer. 
I do not know why this plain and palpable characteristic 
of great literature, that it triumphantly disregards mere 
probability, should itself be so triumphantly disregarded 
by criticism, unless it is for the very reason that i it blunts 
the edge of the handy little conception of ‘‘ truth to 
life,’’ and forces anyone who looks at the facts into the 
admission that if ‘‘ truth to life’ be indeed the requisite 
of literature—which we do not deny—then “‘ truth to 
lite ’’ is obviously of more than one kind. 

What we demand of the literature of representa- 
tion™ is not that the events should be probable, but that 
the actions of the characters should be inevitable. The 
mere outward events can be highly improbable, but the 
reactions of the characters to those events must be 
inevitable ; and in so far as any of the events are wholly 
determined (in the moral sense) by the actions of the 
characters themselves, those events must be wholly 
inevitable. The finding of the handkerchief in Othello 
is improbable ; but the improbability does not matter 
in the least. It is an external event ; it might happen— 
and that is enough. Not so the murder of Desdemona 
by Othello, and Othello’s suicide : these, being internal 
events, are not merely probable: they are inevitable. 

So that ‘‘ truth to life,’’ in so far as it is a valuable 
criterion of literature, immediately resolves into truth 
to human character. Not what is done to men, but what 
men do ; not what they suffer, but what they are—this 
is the life to which literature must be true. It must 
reveal men as men are. 

But that is not all. Not only must literature reveal 


* Merely for convenience sake I omit ‘‘ subjective ’’ litera- 


ture—lyrical poetry and the like—where the problem of ‘ truth 
to life’’ is much simpler. 
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men as men are; but it must reveal them as, intrinsi- 
cally, noble. That really is rather astonishing ; yet it is 
the fact. Think of all the great literature you know. 
In high tragedy, whether in drama or the novel, it is 
obvious. What we demand and what we get from it 
is the sense so magnificently expressed by Milton : 

Come, come: no time for lamentation now, 

Nor much more cause. Samson hath quit himself 

Like Samson. 
Where a work of literature awakens that consciousness 
within us, there we pronounce, without hesitation, that 
itis great. But this sense of human nobility is aroused 
in us not merely by high tragedy, but by comedy and 
satire. [he very substance of the greatest of all pure 
comedies, Moliére’s Misanthrope, is Alceste’s nobility ; 
that nobility is rigid, therefore Moliére laughs at it. But 
he is careful not to laugh too much. He sees to it that 
Alceste inspires affection in his friends and sympathy 
in us. The satirist, however, does not deal with noble 
characters—if he did, he would not be a satirist—but 
he nevertheless reveals human nobility. He condemns 
humanity by an ideal : precisely because it is not noble, 
he castigates it. We admit the justice of such a castiga- 
tion for a double reason : because we are not noble, and 
because we know we ought to be. He recalls us to our 
duty. 

Here, then, is a paradox. Men are not noble, and 
they know it; yet they demand of literature that it 
should either represent men as noble, or be angry with 
them for not being noble—anything rather than simply 
accept them as ignoble. If a writer does that, it is all 
up with him. Not merely because men will not stand 
it, but because they have an irradicable conviction that 
a writer who can see without anger or dismay only the 
ignobility of man is himself hopelessly ignoble. 

The truth is, of course, that man is at once noble and 
ignoble. Pascal gave splendid expression to this truth 
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in his Pensées on ‘‘ the misery and grandeur of human 
life.”’ Nevertheless, men feel that the nobler part of 
man is the truer: therefore, they demand that the 
emphasis of literature should be on the nobler part. 

None the less the writer must not tell lies : he has to 
reveal man as noble, not to make him out to be noble. 
We have to feel that the writer is revealing the absolute 
truth about men, but that—wonder of wonders—this 
truth is a hidden nobility. Not in all men, of course : 
we have no objection to a villain or two, or, in the 
extreme case of satire, to a whole world of them. But 
somehow and somewhere, whether directly or by impli- 
cation, nobility must be revealed. 

But this word “‘ nobility ’’ is awkward. It is rather 
statuesque, in its immediate suggestion inflexible. We 
must soften it a little, by taking note that Sir John Fal- 
staff is a member of this nobility, not by virtue of his 
knighthood, but by virtue of his capacity to rise superior 
to circumstance (as in the case of the buckram men) and 
to inspire a deep affection. This last is perhaps the 
most suggestive. Bardolph’s longing to be with his 
dead master wherever he was, in heaven or hell, stamps 
Sir John (and Bardolph himself, also) with the nobility 
of which we are in search. So, also, when Enobarbus 
kills himself for having deserted Antony, though every 
voice of prudence and of justice urged him to dereliction 
of a master whose reason stood captive to his wiil, 
Antony and Enobarbus are by a single stroke 
both enrolled in the golden book of this nobility. If 
Falstaff and Antony, Enobarbus and Bardolph, alike 
share this nobility, as they do, we may. grip it a little 
harder and from it squeeze an essence—noble indeed, 
for it is generosity of soul. 

Generosity of soul—that is ‘‘ the truth to life ’’ which 
men demand from literature. Of no use to say that this 
is not ‘‘ the truth to life.’’ Men do not go to literature 
for a lie ora dream. They do verily go to it for ‘‘ truth 
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to life °’ ; and they find it in this thing—generosity of 
soul, either in the created character, or in the creator. 
Without this thing, in embryo or in plenitude, some- 
where or somehow, literature is ashes in the human 
mouth. If this is absent, you may pound on the door 
till Doomsday with your asseverations of perfect art and 
truth to life : men will not listen to you. If they do listen 
they will reply : ‘‘ This is not perfect art ; this is not 
true to life.’’ 

And that, on the face of it, is a very strange pheno- 
menon. For, after all, generosity of soul is not the most 
obvious quality of the human race: nor is it the one 
which it most obviously respects. In actual life an 
Enobarb who had made himself comfortable at 
Czesar’s side would have the general approval ; and a 
Bardolph who insisted on being with Falstaff after death 
would be dismissed with a caution as a reprobate old 
fool. But truth is that actual life is the last thing we want 
from literature—we get too much of it ; we want truth 
to the life wherein men are generous of soul. 

The cynic says that this life does not exist: poor 
humanity clamours that it does, and that, although in 
fact it spends most of its time ovrreaching its neigh- 
bour, this life is the only one it really cares about. This 
inclines one to suspect that it may be the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

‘Truth to life ’’—‘‘ generosity of soul ’’—‘' The 
Kingdom of Heaven.’’ ‘There is something about that 
concatenation that arrides me, and excites me with the 
childish feeling that I am “‘ getting warm.’’ Let me 
think. Generosity of soul—surely it is the one quality 
that is essential to getting into the Kingdom. That was 
the thing the Master loved, wherever he found it. Of 
course, he at first demanded more than that : that man 
should be born again. That is still the only way of being 
sure of getting into the Kingdom, simply because only 
then do you know you are in it. But that was not, and is 
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not, easy ; the Master found it was in fact altogether too 
hard for men. And he loved men altogether too much 
to face the idea of their being left out. So he conceived 
the extraordinary plan of making himself men’s Judge : 
it was not, he felt, safe enough to leave it to God. God 
was all very well; but the surprising thing was that 
nobody knew about him except the Master, and the 
certain thing was that everybody would be terrified out 
of their wits by him unless they saw the Master was 
about. And, after all, even to the Master himself 
there remained something a little inscrutable and incal- 
culable about God. It was much the safest that he 
himself should be men’s Judge. So, in order to become 
this, he died, and alas ! in dying he found that God was 
far more inscrutable and incalculable than he had feared. 
But before he died he announced the terms on which he 
was going to judge mankind when the day came. The 
Churches, of course, have forgotten all about those 
terms long, long ago, because they say absolutely 
nothing about the necessity of belonging to a Church or 
going to one. It was a reprehensible omission on 
Jesus’ part. (Most of his sayings and doings were, I 
fear, very reprehensible indeed from the point of view of 
the Churches. Indeed, I often wonder why they put up 
with him at all. They could easily get somebody else 
much better for their purposes.) However—for the 
ordinary simple person the terms are there to be read 
in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew : they are very 
simple, very clear. One little, nameless, unremembered 
act of love—nothing more : only one : and the Kingdom 
of Heaven was yours. 

Well, the tragedy of mankind is that Jesus will 
not judge it. Orisit the hope? The hope, I suppose : 
for only when men learn that they must judge them- 
selves will they make the effort to get into the King- 
dom by the way Jesus first meant them to. That 
is a digression, and what went before it about the Master 
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is, if you like, a fairy-tale. But the point is this: that 
men in what they demand of literature show that they 
want to be judged precisely as Jesus would have 
judged them. ‘lhey want to be represented to them- 
selves as capable (whether in great ways like Othello, or 
little ones, like Bardolph) of entering the Kingdom of 
Heaven. I[ am not talking in metaphors: I mean 
exactly what | say. This, and nothing eise, is the truth 
to life on which men insist in literature. 

And literature is important, supremely important, 
because it gives this thing to men—the certainty that 
man is capable of the Kingdom, just in the same sense 
as the Master saw that he was. He wants to have it 
proved to him that the world is wonderful, though he 
cannot see it for himself ; that he has an immortal soul, 
though he does not know how to get at it; that life 
triumphs over death, though he knows not how ; that— 
in a word—generosity of soul is utterly immune from 
defeat and disaster ; and that even a touch of it will 
save a man at the last. 

In a thousand ways this is what true literature does 
give him. Its function is to demonstrate over and over 
again, in the heighth and in the depth, those funda- 
mental truths of life which the Master proclaimed. 
‘He that would save his life shall lose it, he that would 
lose his life (leave out “for my. sake” : Jesus did not 
say it) shall save it ’’—so with Enobarb, so with 
Antony. And in the very creation of literature itself 
what is that but the spiritual law behind the simple fact 
that the most truly impersonal work is the most indelibly 
personal ? 

To this we may return at another time. What we 
have so far tried to establish is the complete congruity, 
nay, the perfect identity, between the significance of 
literature and of the teaching of Jesus. At first sight 
that, because it is extraordinary and unexpected, may 
seem farfetched. One may be inclined to grant, in the 
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general case, that ‘‘ ethics and zsthetics are one,’ as 
they are; but still, in the particular instance, inclined 
to suspect legerdemain. here is none. Ihe reason 
why Shakespeare’s practice as an artist is completely 
congruous with Jesus’ precept as a teacher is simple 
enough : both were wise with spiritual truth, and spiri- 
tual truth is one. Both saw men as capable of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; both knew that generosity of 
soul was the one thing needful ; both judged men with 
the generosity of soul that was their own. Much more 
than this could be said of these two men, who are veri- 
tably counterparts ; and I think it could be shown that 
they both achieved their wisdom in the same way, both 
having lost their lives to save them. If my readers care 
te know how this is done they will find some account of 
it in my book, Keats and Shakespeare. 

But, it may be asked, why did Western humanity 
have to wait till Shakespeare for this complete redis- 
covery of the verity of the Master’s teaching? There 
are very good reasons for that, and I have expounded 
them elsewhere.* Here one can say, simply, that it 
was because Shakespeare was the first man of truly 
commanding genius since Jesus himself who had fought 
himself free of the Christian religion. It is very odd, 
but people never can remember that Jesus himself was 
absolutely free of the Christian religion: he knew 
nothing about it, and if he had, he would have given up 
the ghost with a more bitter cry than that he uttered. 
Jesus at one end, Shakespeare at the other, of the 
Christian epoch—and both free of it. Imagine them 
thus, as they were, and it is not so hard to understand 
why they should say the same, and be the same. I know 
of no two men more profoundly alike than they. 

Now, perhaps, it becomes easier to understand why 
the religion of Christianity, as such, is dead, and its 
place long since taken by literature. That does not 


* Ta the Unknown God: essay: Literature and Religion. 
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mean that there are not many and many good 
people go to church, but they go less and less, 
But even though forty million inhabitants of these 
islands recited the Apostles’ creed every Sunday, still 
Christianity would be dead: It was killed nearly 400 
years ago : Anglo-Catholicism is a sort of belated death- 
rattle. But the rest of the dying may take another 
400 years, for aught I know. ‘Time is of little account 
in these cosmic affairs. Does it matter in the least that 
only a few dozen people to-day understand the meaning 
of Einstein’s theory? It is absolutely true, none the 
less. Similarly, it makes no difference that possibly a 
third of the inhabitants of these islands still believe that 
Christianity is alive. It is absolutely dead, none the 
less. What is alive, and will become more and more 
alive as the years go on—is the Master’s teaching. We 
are only just beginning to be able to understand it, and 
we have got to that point through the labours of the 
great writers, the great thinkers, and the great men of 
science since the Renaissance. Very slowly the English 
Church will evolve, if the Anglo-Catholics do not kill it 
meanwhile, into a sort of sacred school for teaching the 
Master’s wisdom. But that wisdom will have been 
taught outside the Church for many years before it 
finds an entrance into it. 

Great literature came into existence, in this country 
at least, to satisfy the profound need of the human soul 
which had been once satisfied by the Christian religion, 
and was no longer satisfied by it. It still satisfies that 
need, and it satisfies it more largely, more generously, 
more humanely, than any religion can, or will. To put 
it bluntly : no man who truly understands Shakespeare 
can honestly profess any form of Christianity in exist- 
ence to-day. He can understand any form, he can sym- 
pathize with it; but he knows more, and more truly, 
than can be expressed through that form. In so far 
then as humanity has moved on and come to look for 
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the spiritual truth it must have, or starve, in literature 
rather than religion, it is actually moving nearer towards 
a comprehension of the real teaching of Jesus. A 
modern man will more quickly and more truly find what 
the Kingdom of Heaven means from Shakespeare than 
he will trom the New Testament itself: 

Therefore, it inexorably follows that the writer who 
slips back into the bosom of the Church to-day is, quite 
simply, an insignificant writer. It is a summary test, 
but quite infallible. | He may perfectly well have a 
touch of genius—Francis Thompson had—or a quiver- 
ful of talents—G. K. Chesterton has; but there is 
inevitably something childish in him, as there is in these 
two men. The Kingdom of Heaven was not promised 
to the childish, but to the child-kke. It belongs to 
children when they are born, and to men when they are 
reborn. But men have to grow up first. 

Above all, writers have to grow up: that means, 
among other things, that if they are born outside 
Churches, they have to stay outside, and if they are 
born inside them, they have to get outside. To be a 
writer is itself a veritable priesthood, a sacred calling 
with obligations of its own : it can admit no others. If 
a writer does not know this—he need not shout about 
it, still less be solemn about it—then he is not grown 
up, and he will remain, for all his streaks of genius and 
touches of talent, essentially a nursery-rhymer—charm- 
ing enough, perhaps, but totally without the power to 
engage the depths within us. That is—I say it 
unashamedly—the true business of literature. The rest 
is lollipops. 

For to write truly is to be truly alive, and to under- 
stand true literature is to understand life, in the very 
deepest meaning you can attach to those words. Litera- 
ture when it is real, and life when it is real, are alike 
spontaneous. Hardly a man, hardly ever a writer, has 
been spontaneous all the time. Most of us, in our lives, 
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have to be content with flashes ; so have most writers. 
But of both it is true that only i in Our spontaneity are 
we real and significant’ “Those moments of generosity 
of soul which bring a man into the Kingdom, are the 
moments which take a writer into immortality. Our 
business here on earth is to prolong those moments into 
minutes, minutes into hours, hours into days : from the 
writer we learn, in secret and mysterious ways, how to 
do it. We goto the writer for truth to life ; if we perse- 
vere with the quest, we find that we get from him—what, 
though we did not know it, we were really asking for— 
truth to eternal life, which is, after all, just ordinary life, 
only made completely significant. 


P.S.—Again for simplicity’s sake, I have put aside 
the interesting question of the constant development of 
literature towards an ever closer approximation of the 
inwardly inevitable to the externally probable—what is 
called realism. ‘That is, in the main, a technical ques- 
tion : for the demand made upon realistic literature is 
precisely the same as the demand made upon any other 
kind—for generosity of soul. Nevertheless the evolu- 
tion towards realism means that a more exacting demand 
is made of a modern writer than of his predecessors. He 
is required, like Jehovah, to look upon all creation and 
see that it is good—to include everything within his 
own generosity, and to find a vestige or a potentiality 
of that generosity in everyone. No wonder that modern 
literature is so extraordinarily chaotic. |The act of 
acceptance required is prodigious : and the few who are 
capable of making it, like Tchehov, are incapable of 
expressing it on a grand scale. Creative literature now- 
adays can be divided into two—the work of those who 
express the struggle towards this acceptance (Mr. Law- 
rence’s “ thought-adventurers ”), and the work of those 
who attain it. 
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By Joseph Needham 


GuIMILiAu in Brittany, like another city, is set upon an 
hill; it cannot be hid. You climb up to it from the 
valley underneath by a dusty Armorican road, and at 
every turn there appears a new pinnacle. Down in the 
valley runs the railway, and just beside the point where 
the road crosses it the archaeological eye discovers a 
stone statue on a pedestal half-hidden by the bracken. 
On investigation he turns out to be a King, he holds an 
orb, he wears a kingly robe, he has a crown upon his 
head. He faces away from the road, East, in fact, 
and, like some celestial railwayman, for ever looks along 
the down line saluting the expresses from Paris to Brest. 
Does he ever mistake their lights in the distance for the 
second Star of the East? It is impossible to say, for 
to us he was not very communicative ; all we could dis- 
cover was that he was St. Miliau, one of the host of 
uncanonized Celtic Saints, and a King in his day. It 
was a great pity that he would not tell us more about ~ 
the sixth century, for from the point of view of an eye- 
witness there would be some funny things to hear. 
St. Corentin’s fish and St. Thegonnec’s wolves would 
be worth listening to. 

St. Miliau—hence Guimiliau. You climb the hill, 
you penetrate the village, you enter the churchyard, 
you approach the porch, and you stop dead with amaze- 
ment. You have before you one of Dimitri Merej- 
koffski’s novels evaporated down and crystallized out. 
Since 1628 this stone synthesis of Paganism and Chris- 
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tianity must have made many another meditative mind 
stop thus. 

As everybody knows, the Renaissance reached Brit- 
tany very late. Its arrival in that country happened to 
coincide with an epidemic of church-building, which was 
not the case in England, and the result is seen in the 
seventeenth-century towers which stick out all over 
Brittany like spines on a hedgehog. Its repercussions 
in Guimiliau produced the South ae 

From the outside the porch does not seem anything 
very remarkable. It has an ossuary with Corinthian 
capitals attached to its western side like a sessile mol- 
lusc, and a light fleche over its door. But once inside 
you find yourself in the midst of carvings and bas-reliefs 
on every wall; especially on the wall separating the 
porch from the interior of the church. ‘This is pierced 
by a double valve, with a bénitier on the central pillar. 
All the ornament is one macedoine mixture of Classical 
and Christian motifs) At the top near the roof is a 
large figure of Christ, Byzantine, with long robe, and 
on each side are Adam and Eve. Adam and Eve only 
go down to their middles, however, below that they tail 
off into pedestals like hermae. ‘They could be trans- 
ported bodily to Delphi or Bassae and no one would 
ever know that Ultima Thule had bred them. (Far 
other would be the case if the hermae of the Christ’s 
swimming pool in Cambridge were taken magically 
thither. Fide incredible eighteenth-century worthies !) 

Lower down, beside the doors, where they can be 
well seen, fauns and satyrs disport themselves, not un- 
conscious of the excellence of their carving. They 
wrestle and dance and run around in the foliage of the 
door capitals. Extraordinary juxtaposition of mytho- 
logies! In another place naked classical fishermen haul 
up a monster from a sea of hard Armorican granite. 

On the side walls of the porch stand up the Apostles, 
six on each side. After their three centuries they look 
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a little tired, like clerks in a tramcar queue. But no 
trace of embarrassment is visible on their faces; they 
seem to feel no surprise at the company in which they | 
find themselves. Under their feet and over the doors, 
the nymphs revolve round the hermae in equal unem- 
barrassment. How has it happened? Did these repre- 
sentatives of different paradises argue long and subtly 
together when the carver had finished with them? Did 
they arrive at a compromise after one century, or two? 
Were the satyrs converted, like the dragon of St. Pol, 
or did the apostles come to doubt? At all events, they 
live in brotherly love and Christian concord now. 

But you sit in the porch opposite the old lady who 
sells oranges and postcards, and you abandon your- 
self to the ‘‘ historic shudder.’’ Where in time does 
the thread not run? When have meditative souls not 
been thrilled by that contrast of those ideas which clothe 
themselves for the most part in the names and termino- 
logy of Christianity and Paganism. You hear Sir 
Thomas More remarking in his house at Chelsea: “‘ I 
shall not, I think, be the worse Christian because I love 
the beauty of the Greeks:’’ You remember San Satiro 
in the Well of St. Clare. You think of Marsilio Ficino 
and the Platonic Academy celebrating the day of the 
death of Plato as a High Festival in Christian Italy ; 
you see a funeral procession making its way to a classical 
temple ; it is Gemisthos that they carry and the temple, 
for all its looks, is Francis’s Church. 

Your thoughts go like this . . . ‘“ The weirdest 
twists of history—Vergilius being called a_ great 
magician and prophet of Christ! ‘ It was necessary 
that the Sibyls should testify of Him’ .. . Yes, but 
there was the obverse, too, the burnings of books and 
the breakings of statues—what about St. Cyril’s monks 
and Fra Girolamo in his heyday? . . . And then 
Matthew Arnold wrote about it, but he got it all mixed 
up. . . : Wonder if Merejkoffski was ever at Guimiliau 
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and what he would think of it? . . . It is very rash to 
identify reason with Greece and intuition with Chris- 
tianity—and yet perhaps not so rash. And where does 
Beauty come in? There is a beauty of Poseidon’s 
temple at Sunium, lit by the reflection from the Aégean 
Sea, also there is a beauty of St. Peter’s Church in 
Exeter city. St. Paul was right—one beauty of bodies 
celestial, one of bodies terrestrial. They differ in 
glories? You can’t abnegate and self-express at the 
same time ; or, at least, it’s a matter of great difficulty. 
You can hardly be a rational mystic. The friar-faun 1s 
a strange beast, though I think he has existed now and 
then. I wonder whether this synthesis, this welding- 
problem, isn’t the principal thing in the whole of life— 
for, after all, it affects actions as much as theories. 
Certainly it has caused some people a lot of trouble, 
think of poor Renan on the steps of the Parthenon. 
Others seem to be born with it all done for them and 
never have to struggle fora harmony. Besides, neither 
side is clear-cut, Hellas, if you look at Eleusis and the 
mystery-cults, seems almost Christian, and if you start 
working out etymologies of theological words you find 
yourself in Greece. An extraordinary business. One 
wants to be a monk and follow St. Benedict in love, but 
one also wants to stride upon high moors and worship 
the sun. Both cannot be done at once. . . . Is that 
why the English Church appeals so much to some souls, 
I wonder, because they have in it the best chance of 
being Pagan and Christian at the same time? After all, 
if Desiderius Erasmus is the incarnation of the Church 
of England, the thing seems possible. For although 
on his grave in Basel Minster it is written that he hopes 
to rise again in Christ at the General Resurrection, yet 
does not his tomb bear as its only symbol, Terminus, 
| the Roman God? ”’ 

So you sit and wonder. 

At the time we didn’t go any further, we didn’t go 
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on into the Church. ‘‘ It’s no good,’’ I said, ‘‘ we 
must go away and talk about this over a Grenadine.”’ 
So we did. 

‘When I get to Paradise,’’ I said, ‘‘ and the people 
in the office ask me whom | would like to talk to first, 
Akhnaton, Theocritus, Pliny, William Harvey, or Sir 
Thomas Browne, I shall say, ‘ No, thank you, not 
just yet, 1 want to have a chat with the Master-Mason 
of Guimiliau. I want to ask him a few questions.’ ”’ 
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I RAN along the street till | met a policeman at the 
corner, almost bumping into him. It was a dark night 
and there was a heavy mist from the river, but I was 
sure my eyes had not deceived me. ‘‘ I saw a burglar 
climbing through the window of No. 26,’’ I said breath- 
lessly. ‘‘ Come quick ! ”’ 

The policeman was young and chubby. He appeared 
to take the matter very coolly. ‘‘ If I go in by the front 
he'll get out by the back,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ If I whistle 
he’ll hook it. Just watch the house while I go along 
and get the policeman off the next beat.”’ 

He disappeared into the mist, and I returned to 
No. 26. The procedure appeared to me strange, but | 
supposed he knew his business. How cold Chelsea was 
at night! What should I do if the burglar came out? 
I had not even a walking-stick. An unpleasant situa- 
tion! Then I noticed that there were lights on the first 
floor, presumably in the drawing-room. This was 
indeed strange. 

The policeman reappeared and told me that another 
had gone to the back of the house’ He then knocked 
loudly at the door. It was opened by a maid, who did 
not seem astonished by this visit at one o'clock in the 
morning. 

‘* Will you come upstairs? ’’ she said. ‘‘ They're all 
in the drawing-room.’ 

The policeman and I went up and were ushered into 
a long and pleasantly furnished room. Four or five 
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people were in it, among whom I recognized Captain 
, R.A. But the figure that distracted my gaze 
from the rest was that of a handsome woman of about 
thirty-five, wearing a velvet dressing-gown, over which 
her magnificent auburn hair tumbled in a cascade of 
curls. Her air was wild, her face haggard. 

‘* T thought I saw a burglar ’ | stammered. 

‘“ Ah,’’ said an elderly lady in a sad voice, ‘‘ it was 
my daughter here. She got away from her nurse. She 
has done it once or twice before, and always climbs back 
through the dining-room window.”’ 

I looked again at the daughter. Was she a sleep- 
walker or a madwoman? Then the equally ugly truth 
dawned upon me. She was a drug-taker. 

‘““ [’m very sorry indeed,’’ I said gently. 

The policeman backed towards the door. As he did 
so, the lady opened a cupboard below a Chippendale 
bookcase and took out a bottle of beer, a glass, and a 
corkscrew. I recalled that I had just such a bookcase in 
my house and that I never made such good use of its 
cupboard. 

The policeman drained his glass swiftly and artistic- 
ally ; then took his leave. I was about to follow, when 
an old man whom | had not previously noticed rose to 
his feet and said courteously : 

‘‘ You really mustn’t go, sir. We’re just going to 
see the inter-’varsity shooting match. The car is at the 
door now. We insist on your joining us.”’ 

There was a chorus of approval. I felt I could not 
refuse their kindness. We went down to the car, a fine 
limousine, and packed ourselves into it. A few minutes’ 
driving took us to the butts. 

Here the scene was most picturesque. The youths 
of the two eights were good-looking without exception. 
They wore, of course, the traditional costume of this 
contest—white dress shirts and evening ties, double- 
breasted coats, dark blue for Oxford, light blue for 
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Cambridge, with brass buttons ; white flannel trousers. 
Against the green sward of the range they looked very 
attractive. [he shooting was quite interesting. 

But the best was to come. After Oxford had won 
handsomely, the two eights grouped themselves into a 
half circle. ‘Then suddenly appeared my friend B 
He pirouetted into their midst, a tumbler of whisky 
and soda in his hand, and sang a song. B is the 
most charming of mortals ; Mr. Pickwick in heart and 
figure alike. But I had not credited him with a tenor 
voice so good as he now showed that he possessed, 
nor with the agility he displayed in the subsequent 
dance. The chorus or ballet of undergraduates supported 
him excellently in both song and dance. The end was a 
capering worthy of M. Idzikowsky. Applause was 
loud and long. 

‘ And now,’’ said my kindly host, ‘‘ we're going 
down to Oxford for the garden party they always give 
after the match. Of course you ‘Il come too. 

‘’ I shall be delighted,’’ I replied. ‘‘ Are you going 
by car? ”’ 

‘“ Oh no, these new electric trains, you know, do it 
ever so much more quickly.”’ 

In fact the journey took only about half an hour, and 
was delightful by reason of the beautiful scenery through 
which we rushed. The sun was shining brightly, the 
apple orchards were all in blossom, roses bloomed in all 
the gardens. Railway travel in such conditions is very 
different to what it was in the bad old days of smoke. 

Oxford, as all the world knows, is a great Georgian 
mansion set ina large park. As we passed through the 
gates the first sight that met our eyes was a little lake 
covered with water-lilies and white ducks. It was 
remarkable for its crystalline clearness. As the ducks 
dived, one could follow their movements below water. 
My astonishment was great when I observed one sitting 
on the bottom, its head under its wing, fast asleep. I 
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pointed it out to Captain H-——, who chanced to be 
at my side. 

‘‘ My dear fellow, surely you knew that ducks often 
take a nap under water!’ said he. ‘‘ The water is 
generally so dirty that one can’t see them do it. But 
they take special care of that here. ‘This water is 
brought by pipe-line from the source of the Isis.’’ 

We walked on. As we neared the house, I was 
struck by the incongruity of our costumes. I was wear- 
ing a black coat and trousers of shepherd’s plaid ; 
H a jacket and those knickerbockers vail atl 
known as “‘ plus fours.’’ I remarked to him that the 
contrast was somewhat striking. 

‘‘ That’s all right,’’ he answered. “‘ I always carry 
trousers in my bag. I shall change before we go into 
the garden.’’ 

We entered a paved court-yard, in which was stand- 
ing a powdered footman. H asked him where he 
could change. 

‘‘ Well, sir, most of the gentlemen change here,’’ 
said the footman haughtily. 

‘* But there’s no chair to sit on.’ 

‘That doesn’t matter, sir. If you'll just lie down on 
your back es 

H promptly did so, and raised his feet in air. 
The footman swiftly drew off his knickerbockers, and 
the change was made. 

At this moment we were joined by my father. He 
was wearing white flannels, with his shirt open at the 
throat, and no tie. He found my dress unsuited to the 
occasion, and ordered me at least to take off my tie. 
Nobody, nowadays, he said, wore a tie in the House of 
Commons. He grew angry on the subject. I said 
gravely : 

‘‘ I am thirty-seven ; my hair is growing gray. I 
Pica to be dictated to in such a matter, even by my 
ather.’’ 


’ 
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We went on towards the garden, both in a bad 
temper. 


When I awoke | forced myself to get out of bed, go 
to my dressing-room, find pencil and paper, and write 
down headings of the events above recorded. I have 
often had remarkable nocturnal adventures and been 
unable to remember them in the morning. With the aid 
of my notes | have retained every incident of these. 

Perhaps the Freudians and other psycho-analysts can 
tell me what they mean. What complexes and repres- 
sions are involved? I have no clues and can only trust 
there is nothing indecent. 

Yet stay, perhaps the following may help. I read 
last night of a woman who went crazy and died from an 
over-dose of aspirin. I saw the boat race. I stayed the 
night recently with B , when we divided a bottle of 
champagne at dinner and had further liquid refreshment 
afterwards. [I am fond of the Russian Ballet. I saw 
H yesterday for the first time for months. My 
railway is being electrified, and I have based extrava- 
gant hopes thereon. My little daughter feeds the ducks 
in Greenwich Park, and I have toyed with the idea of 
making a water-garden. I have a new suit such as | 
have described myself as wearing, and am somewhat 
nervous regarding it. My father has recently been 
elected to Parliament. 

That is all—except that during ‘“‘ Third Ypres ’’ I 
saw a staff officer, tired out and caked with mud from a 
reconnaissance, disrobed in his tent by his batman as 
H was by the footman. Is it enough for the 
Freudians? I donot know. But I confess that it helps 
to confirm me in my suspicion that a great part of their 
theories are, in the words of Miss Daisy Ashford, 
‘* piffle before the wind.’’ 
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EARLY ENGLISH BALLADS 
By Herbert E. Palmer 


Tue Old English ballad-chanters were the spiritual 
descendants of a more honoured type of professional 
singing people—the early Teuton scops and skalds. 
None of these should be confused with the French and 
Norman-French court-minstrels and poets of the trouba- 
dour and German minnesinger type. Some authorities 
on the subject tend to put muddle into our minds. For 
although there existed a certain amount of intermingling 
and overlapping, there were definitely two classes. 
King Alfred who sang unchallenged in the camp of 
the Danes was a Saxon scop (and we have records to 
prove that he must have been nearly as proud of his 
membership of that profession as of his kingship). 
Blondel who rescued King Richard was a court-minstrel 
of the troubadour class. If a crude modern comparison 
be permitted, poets like Kipling, Newbolt, Masefield, 
A. E. Housman, William Watson, Alfred Noyes, 
Violet Jacob, Chesterton, and Sassoon correspond 
roughly to the first class; while the younger and so- 
called ‘‘ Georgian ’’ and more esoteric poets (when not 
mere desk poets) approach the second. Between 
Walter de la Mare (one of the most important and 
charming of ‘‘ the Georgians ’’) and the minnesinger 
Walther von der Vogelweide (although the latter had 
much of the national bard in his make up) there exists 
a similarity beyond that of the mere names. 

_ But to revert, Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel illus- 
trates a too frequent violation of historical fact, because, 
if all that Scott says about the outcast condition and 
faded glories of that ‘‘ neglected and oppressed ’’ old 
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man be true, he must have been very old indeed, cen- 
turies old. Scott informs us at the outset that ‘‘ A 
stranger filled the Stuarts’ throne,’’ and that the hoary 
wanderer was therefore no longer royally entertained 
as in his youth. He is ancient Teutonic minstrel, Tudor 
balladist, and medieval troubadour rolled into one, some- 
thing symbolical rather than actual, of all those old- 
world poets who did not depend upon the medium of 
writing or cold print for the circulation of their work. 

An important landmark is the Norman Conquest. 
Taillefer, one of the last great minstrels of the vigorous 
type, moved, strangely enough, in the enemy ranks, a 
Viking skald in French dress. He ran proudly out of 
the Norman host whirling his sword and singing the 
stirring songs of ‘‘ Roland.’’ He seems to have been 
on the wrong side ; his death was as tragical as it was 
typical and valorous. 

After the Norman Conquest the imported bards 
ousted the Saxon and Danish-speaking scops and skalds. 
Poor old beaten England apparently lost her Voice. 
The new poetry, imposed by force of arms, though to 
blossom finally into the healthy versification and fine 
human art of Chaucer, gave her such a bad cold in the 
head that she had to sing in her belly. For the féted 
and popular scop (which word means “ creator ’’) did 
not ignominiously die. After the time of the invention 
of printing, or even as early as Chaucer and Langland, 
he crops up again to our certain knowledge as a battered 
outcast sort of fellow singing to the common people on 
village greens and cobbled town-squares, a Uallad 
reciter. Probably he was as disreputable and uncouth 
in appearance as his audience. But he was in possession 
of an amazing instrument. When he knew appro- 
priately how to combine the arts of actor, singer, and 
all-round elocutionist, he was easily cock-entertainer to 
all the riff-raff as well as honest peasantry and artisans 
of the countryside, A brief study of the peculiar 
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dramatic and elastic qualities inherent in the ballad, 
reveals its wonderful possibilities, and brings us in 
imagination to the elbowing crowds that must have 
circled spell-bound round him. The old battle-minstrel 
had turned “‘ socialist ’’ and vagrant. Instead of the 
one-time presents of gold and silver ornaments, he re- 
ceived at the most half a dozen mean coins in the bottom 
of his discoloured hat. Instead of being royally enter- 
tained at a king’s or thane’s manor-house he lay in the 
bare hut of any poor churl, or on a bed of heath beneath 
a tree. Instead of dying in battle or in state, his end 
was in the nearest dry ditch, or at the monastery. But 
the texture of his real self had not altered. He still 
sang of Life and Reality, of the deepest energies of 
Life and Reality. Only the glory of his sires’ estate 
had faded, and his language undergone many changes, 
made a long pilgrimage, from Anglo-Saxon to Broke 
Saxon, from Broken Saxon to Middle English, and 
finally from Middle English to something, roughly 
speaking, between the language of Chaucer and that of 
to-day. At any rate it is in this last form that the 
ballads for the most part have come down to us; while 
some of the best of them originated after the time of 
Bosworth Field. The primary origin of the earlier 
ones can only be guessed at. What, however, seems 
to be certain is that they did not spring up all of a 
sudden, they represent the final stage bh a definite 
growth, though the records for the most part have been 
lost. There is clearly a connection between the Beo- 
wulf saga-epic, the martial passages in the long poems 
of the Anglo-Saxon Cynewulf and that wild Tudor 
battle-ballad of Chevy Chase which so excited and 
bewildered Sir Philip Sidney even when he heard it 
from the mouth of a “‘ blind crowder.’’ Said he one 
day breaking into sudden rapture, ‘‘ Certainly I must 
confesse my own barbarousness, I never heard the olde 
song of Percy and Duglas that I found not my heart 
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mooved more than with a Trumpet.’’ Similar, of 
course, was the effect of the recitals of the ancient skald 
upon the members of his Viking audience, or of the 
Saxon scop who stirred up the men who went out to 
oppose them in battle. 

e word “‘ ballad’’ comes from the French word 
baller, to dance, and for this reason, perhaps, the Eng- 
lish specimen of it is sometimes confused with early 
French romantic poetry, particularly with the somewhat 
sophisticated ballade of Villon’s time (as technically 
ingenious as the Petrarchan sonnet), which has only 
aff nity with such English Folk Lore poetry in that it 
also was apparently made for the human voice, to be 
recited with emphasis. | Doubtless when the tattered 
ballad-chanter recited his poems and twanged his 
primitive fiddle or little harp the country folk often 
joined hands and danced round him. Doubtless, even 
if they did not do this, they responded by swaying their 
bodies or beating time. | How dancing and lilting are 
so many of the stanzas! ‘How they lift and swing ! 
Unlike a great deal of modern Cockney and Oxford 
poetry they follow a perfectly natural and unsophis- 
ticated Law, and are often as wild and vigorous in 
movement as they are in content :— 

When shaws been sheene, and shraddes full fayre, 

And leaves both large and longe, 

Itt is merry walking in the fayre forrest 

To heare the small birdes song. 


Or take a stanza from another ballad, 


My love he built me a bonny bower, 
And clad it a’ wi’ lilye flower, 

A brawer bower ye ne’er did see 
Than my true love he built for me. 


Or another from another :— 
O is my basnet a widow’s curch? 
Or my lance a wand of the willow tree? 
Or my arm a lady’s lilye hand 
That an English lord should lightly me? 
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Many children’s rhymes have connection with the 
ballad. When some of us as children went to Sunday- 
school treats in a green field we often sang remnants or 
derivations of the old ballad, singing them swaying and 
dancing, and joining hands, such as :— 

There was a farmer had a dog, 

His name was Bobby Bingo, 
B—i—n—g—o, 
B—i—n—g—o, 
B—i—n—g—o, 

His name was Bobby Bingo. 


Compare that with one of the versions of the olc 
ballad-song of Twa Cordies :— 
There were three ravens sat on a tree, 
Downe a downe, a downe, a downe. 


There were three ravens sat on a tree, 
With a downe. 


Or with :— 
Upon a morning fair and clear 
(Binnorie, O Binnorie !) 
She cried upon her sister dear 
By the bonny mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


It will have been observed that the language is North 
Country, all becoming a’, with becoming wt’, and so 
on. So perhaps we ought to consider the ballad as of 
Scandinavian rather than Saxon origin, for the Angles 
who were Scandinavians, and after them the Danes and 
Vikings, settled in the North. It was that part of 
England where the English spirit remained always the 
most obstinate and robust. It was always rebelling, 
making itself vitally felt. At the very beginning of the 
Norman era Duke William feared it so much that he 
cruelly laid a great part of it waste. This ballad 
country stretches from the Yorkshire Ouse and Lan- 
cashire Ribble, to beyond the Tweed ; and it was part 
of the top left-hand corner of it which produced Robert 
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Burns, very much of whose verse was inspired or in- 
fluenced by these old anonymous songs. His work 
has always been popular in public assemblies just 
because it was linked to something vital and aflame, 
made to come sonorously out of the human mouth. The 
same applies to the plays of Shakespeare, nearly always 
so convincing because they were made, not for silent 
fireside reading, but to be spoken aloud in a crowded 
lace or in the open air. 

The ballad-chanter was not only the peasantry’s 
entertainer, he was also their historian and their Voice. 
He preserved their stories and recorded their emotions, 
superstitions, and religious beliefs. So we find ballads 
about all kinds of subjects, battles and border-raids ; 
fairies, bogies, and witches; love, jealousy and 
revenge. They were plaintive, compassionate, fierce, 
barbarous, weird, romantic, reflecting the spiritual and 
active life of the people unspoilt as yet by the sham 
restraints of civilization. Many of them tell of the free 
life in the forest, and narrate the doings of such popular 
outlaws as Robin Hood. A few of them are about the 
sea; while there exist even some which might be 
termed glorified Christmas Carols; indeed the 
Christmas Carol even in its briefest and most modern 
quality has affinity with the ballad,—to which this 
snatch of an old poem bears abundant witness :— 

As Joseph was a-walking: 
He heard an angel sing 


‘““ This night shall be born 
Our heavenly King. 


‘* He neither shall be born 
In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall. 


‘* He neither shall be clothéd 
In purple nor in pall, 

But all in fair linen, 
As were babies all. 
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‘* He neither shall be rock’d 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in a wooden cradle 
That rocks on the mould.”’ 


Nearly ail the ballads are impersonal, and tell a tale. 
And what is so remarkable many of these tales embody 
the principles of great dramatic and poetic art, seeking 
(though unconsciously) to purify the passions by means 
of Bity and Terror.’’ Courage and noble-dealing 
are always virtues, cowardice and meanness dark vices ; 
there is no tampering or twisting. Probably the 
majority were created by the men who sang them, 
though this has been disputed. But considering the 
matter reasonably, herewith a likely theory : A strolling 
singer composes a ballad about something that 1s inter- 
esting to everybody, and his peasant listeners, whom, 
we suppose, like it exceedingly, ask for its frequent 
repetition. They soon have it by heart, and continu- 
ally repeat it among themselves after he has gone away. 
But they are not sticklers for exactitude, neither can 
they too perfectly remember, and so many of the lines 
take upon them a different hue and colour, almost 
another shape and form (though metrically remaining 
the same). Then a new minstrel comes along, hears 
it by chance in a ploughman’s hut, and not being at all 
squeamish about originality adds it to his repertory, or 
patches up one of his worst songs with the most adapt- 
able parts of it. So in a few years it is all over the 
countryside, as a whole song, and in pieces. In any 
case its popular form (even that by no means final) is 
somewhat different in outward texture from what the 


minstrel creator originally intended. Its decorations 
have been stripped away, the contents made less per- 
sonal; the general form is starker. It has become 


public property, and the poet is forgotten save as the 
singer of a good song which might have been another’s. 
He may even long afterwards hear a ballad made 
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alongside it, but with a different kind of ending or 
climax—a piece of plagiarism which no contemporary 
poet would tolerate for half a week. ‘The poor fellow 
could neither read nor write, and had no means of 
preserving the poem for himself. So, although in 
most instances the ballads must have been originally 
created by one man, an actual poet, everybody in a 
sense hada hand in them. Next to impersonality their 
chief feature was flexibility and adaptability. A stanza 
can sometimes be altered and read in two different ways 
(other words supplied) without injury to its lilting 
music. Moreover, phrases such as ‘‘ Christ thee save,’’ 
‘* dale and down,’’ “‘ lily white hand,’’ ‘“‘ merry men 
all ’’ are more or less common to all without dulling or 
cheapening the general impression. That inspired 
ploughmen and such people composed some of them 
there can be no atom of doubt, though the majority of 
ballads must have been originated by professional 
singers, for the gift of song is not granted to every- 
body, and he who truly has it so frequently casts aside 
his other work for the long adventurous road of con- 
tinual creation. 

It would seem more or less unprofitable labour for 
a modern poet to try to deliberately imitate the typical 
features of these old anonymous creations, though 
doubtless songs and ballads have been written by poets 
to-day which would in due course become folk-lore 
verse if modern conditions did not render this impos- 
sible. One calls to mind many modern lyrics and short 
metrical tales, which in an age without newspapers and 
printed books might easily become altered to suit 
occasion, and be added to the popular repertory of the 
countryside. One thinks of the very folk-lore quality 
of some of the poems of such a contemporary woman 
poet as Violet Jacob, of their North Country language 
and broad feeling, of their affinity to anything that is 
primitive and poignant and free :— 
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O Jean, my Jean, when the bell ca’s the congregation 
Owre valley an’ hill we’ the ding frae its iron mou’, 

When a’ body’s thochts is set on his ain salvation, 
Mine’s set on you. 


There’s a red rose lies on the Buik o’ the Word ’afore ye 
That was growin’ braw on its bush at the keek o’ day, 
But the lad that pu’d yon flower i’ the mornin’s glory, 
He canna pray. 


That, from Violet Jacob, has all the naivety and 
heart-burning quality of ancient song, and is probably 
as much inspired by it as by the ministering ghostly 
presence or attendant muse. 

And yet the old ballad was not only more impersonal 
but was made with greater abandon, for modern poets 
do not rhyme “‘ dreeps ’’ with ‘* cheeks ’’ nor mix up 
tenses past and present, as in this snatch, for 
instance :— 

O bonnie, bonnie was her mouth, 
And cherry were her cheeks; 


And clear, clear was her yellow hair 
Whereon the red bluid dreeps. 


Then wi’ his spear he turn’d her owre, 
O gin her face was wan! 

He said, ‘‘ You are the first that e’er 
I wish’d alive again.’’ 

He turn’d her owre and owre again. 
O gin her skin was white! 

** T might hae spared that bonnie face 
To hae been some man’s delight. 


‘* Busk and boun, my merrie men a’, 
For ill dooms I do guess; 

I canna look on that bonnie face, 
As it lies on the grass.’”’ 


Some of the ballads in patches reveal great qualities 
of insight and imagination, even of natural magic ; ful- 
filling so many of the essential conditions of great 

oetry, as in these stanzas from ‘‘ Thomas the 
ae eo 
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O see ye not yon narrow road, 
So thick beset wi’ thorns and briars? 
That is the Path of Righteousness, 
Though after it but few inquires. 


And see ye not yon braid, braid road, 
That lies across the lily leven? 
That is the Path of Wickedness, 
Though some call it the Road to Heaven. 


And see ye not yon bonny road 

That winds about the fernie brae? 
That is the Road to fair Elfland, 

Where thou and I this night maun gae. 


‘** But, Thomas, ye sall haud your tongue, 
Whatever ye may hear or see; 

For speak ye word in Elfyn-land, 
Ye’ll ne’er win back to your ain countrie.”’ 


O they rode on, and farther on, 

And they waded rivers abune the knee ; 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of the sea. 


It was mirk, mirk night, there was nae Starlight, 
They wade thro’ red blude to the knee; 

For a’ the blude that’s shed on the earth. 
Rins through the springs o’ that countrie. 


Reading it one finds something almost prophetic in 
it, and instinctively turns to that aspect of modern 
poetry called ‘‘ Georgian ’’’ poetry. As a friendly 
critic connected with the Spectator (Mrs. Williams 
Ellis) has recently pointed out, ‘‘ Georgian ’’ poets 
know neither good nor ill, neither right nor wrong. ~ In 
fact, carrying the judgment to its natural poetical con- 
clusion, they speak like the fairies and emulate their 
gestures. Neither the “‘ Path of Righteousness °’ nor 
the “‘ Path of Wickedness ’’ for them. After ‘* wad- 
ing thro’ red blude to the knee,’’ after the War the 
poets got to Fairyland (the natural country of consola- 
tion after so much sombre violence) and sang of things 
rather apart from general human experience. Others 
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who were not so fortunate made pretence of getting 
there, and wrote in a strain that rather confused the 
issues. By Fairyland I mean not only the elfin, 
cobwebby country of Walter de la Mare, and the 
troubadour country of Love, but also that strange land 
of unusual (or imperfectly understood) psychological 
experience (of almost kaleidoscope effect) revealed in 
the very individual and interesting work of Robert 
Graves, the Sitwells, and others. But with many of 
these poets it may prove only a temporary stay (though 
they haven’t held their tongues), and like Thomas the 
Rhymer they will, at the expiration of their ‘‘ seven 
years °’ or thereabouts, return to the world of flesh and 
blood, of good and evil, and bring solace and judgment 
to wise men and fools, telling us of the things that 
profoundly matter, of the ways of devils and angels, 
of honour and dishonour, and of the difference between 
Heaven and Hell. Such poets for the most part are 
among the younger men; the older poets, some of 
whose names have been quoted in this article, have 
created for us quite a different world, one of greater 
human energy and power, though often of less thought- 
fulness. But not only does the old ballad often show 
pronounced qualities of metrical impetus, but it com- 
bines remarkable sensibility of feeling with the outer 
form, as in this snatch from Chevy Chace where Earl 
Percy extends the hand of comradeship and admiration 
to the man who has been struck down at his feet by 
a flying arrow while he was fighting him : 


The Percy leanéd on his brand 
And saw the Douglas dee ; 

He took the dead man by the hand 
And said, ‘‘ Woe is me for thee! 


“* To have saved thy life I’d have parted with 
My lands for yeares three, 

For a better man of heart nor of hand 
Was not in all the North countrie.’’ 
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Though even Chevy Chace (so fiery) is inferior in 
passion and emotional power to the ballad of ‘‘ Edom 
o Gordon’’ (from which four stanzas have already 
been taken). here is no gesture of remorse in English 
Literature which shows itself quite so poignantly help- 
less as that of the freebooter who wishes his victim the 
little cherry-cheeked maid alive again. 

Then let us enjoy this from ‘‘ ‘The Demon Lover,’’ 
specially composed, one would imagine, to frighten 
unfaithful wives; and also, perhaps, to enrage the 
clergy who always insisted that Hell was a fiery place 
and never a cold one. But it is lacking in emotional 
quality, and even its luxuriance of wit does not redeem 
it from that fault. I quote a somewhat modernized 
form as regards spelling : 

She set her foot upon the ship, 
No mariner could she behold; 


But the sails were o’ the taffetil 
And the masts o’ the beaten gold. 


They had not sailed a league, a league, 
A league but barely three, 

Until she espied his cloven foot, 
And she wept right bitterlie. 


‘* QO hold your tongue of your weeping,’’ says he, 
‘Of your weeping now let me be; 

I will show you how the lilies grow 
On the banks of Italy.’’ 


‘* O what hills are yon, yon pleasant hills, 
That the sun shines sweetly on? ”’ 

‘*O yon are the hills of heaven,’’ he said, 
‘* Where you will never win.’’ 


‘‘O whaten a mountain is yon,’’ she said, 
‘** All so dreary wi’ frost and snow?’”’ 

‘*O yon is the mountain of hell,’’ he cried, 
‘‘ Where you and I will go.”’ 


‘* But hold your tongue, my dearest dear, 
Let all your follies a-be, 

I’) show you where the lilies grow 
In the bottom of the sea.”’ 
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Now, lastly, a few stanzas from a little-known and 
very amusing one ; though the creation of it was mani- 
festly late, For one thing, it is somewhat frivolous, 
stamped with a whimsical individuality that is uncom- 
mon in the best folk-lore poetry : 


There cam’ seven Egyptians on a day, 
And wow, but they sang bonny! 

And they sang sae sweet, and sae very complete 
Down cam’ Earl Cassilis’s lady. 


She cam’ tripping down the stair, 
And a’ her maids before her; 

As soon as they saw her weel-faur’d face 
They cast the glamourie owre her. 


They gave to her the nutmeg, 
And they gave to her the ginger; 

But she gave to them a far better thing, 
The seven gold rings off her fingers. 


That, probably, represents the ballad in what Quiller 
Couch would call ‘‘ an aspect of false beginning and 
decline.’’ It is no longer the expression of poets who 
probe for their material in ten thousand human hearts. 
It is shortly to get on to the broadsheet and be hawked 
about the streets by poets who lacked both inspiration 
and feeling. [hen even that is to disappear ; it is to 
become an ancient wonder, a legend, and a tradition. 
For, like so much vital song, it was generated in the 
womb of Pain, it came out of a land of sorrow and 
anguish—Yorkshire, Northumberland, and the Border 
Country, the most harried and distressed part of 
England. When the minstrels in Queen Elizabeth's 
comparatively peaceful reign were put down by the 
Reformed Church as rogues and sturdy vagabonds the 
ballads began to leave the countryside. Of the 
thousands that once existed, only a few hundreds (many 
of them seriously corrupted) remain to us. 
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ROBERTSON OF BricHton.—I have just been reading 
Robertson’s Sermons and feel once more how much 
we may lose if we neglect—as we mostly do—the 
religious sages and classical divines. Some of us must 
still be troubled with ideals of character and conduct, 
even though those ideals have lost their old theological 
supports and sanctions. Can we—such of us whose 
case is thus—can we afford to disdain communion with 
great spirits who grappled with issues and problems 
precisely similar to our own? Because we cannot 
accept the cosmology of Augustine or Jeremy Taylor, 
is there no inspiration in the men themselves—in their 
wisdom, experience, and influence? 

Born in 1816, Robertson was the son of an army 
officer and grew up in the desire to follow his father’s 
profession, but after a long and fruitless wait for a 
commission, yielded to parental advice and entered 
Brasenose College as a theological student. The bold 
spirit and active nature which prompted the boyish wish 
to be a soldier did not fail to manifest themselves in 
Robertson the Teacher and Social Worker, and to lend 
him—accompanied as they were by an almost morbid 
sensibility to conscience—the moral vigour of a Scotch 
Covenanter. Such other qualities as he had were typical 
of neither soldier nor Covenanter. He had imagination, 
zesthetic sense, and the habit of introspection, and it was 
these which dowered him with the wide sympathies 
and psychological insight, and opened up the depth and 
breadth of moral experience, which afterwards marked 
him as a man and gave him so wide and forceful an 
appeal as a teacher. 

Passing his first curacy in a mental and moral stress 
which had its source in temperament rather than in 
external events, and which culminated in a break-down 
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and forced him to go abroad, he returned to a curacy at 
Cheltenham only to drift into a crisis of religious doubt. 
His one stronghold in this crisis was the feeling that “ 
must be right to do right.” This he made his rule of 
life during the crisis ; showing how heroically he clung 
to the heroic in himself, and how scrupulously he sought 
for intellectual integrity by making sure that it was the 
belief he was rejecting and not the moral demands which 
the belief made. In one of his Brighton Sermons he 
commended his rule to all others who might find them- 
selves in a similar crisis. In this he was really appeal- 
ing to the heroic in themselves, and asking men to 
chart the line of most resistance in the absence of those 
consolations and supports which human nature (often 
unconsciously) demands, and which relicious belief 
indubitably supplies. For its very nakedness his 
appeal might be powerful to-day—and perhaps even 
the pursuit of an instinct may be made an intellectual 
rule by those who must still ‘‘ reckon with themselves ” 
in an age of intellectual transition. 

In course of time his doubt was resolved, and when 
he took the incumbency of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
it was with settled though unorthodox views, and with 
a character and wisdom which represented the dis- 
ciplined synthesis of the varied elements of his person- 
ality. For the record of his life here, his influence over 
the earnest and thoughtful. his labours amid a working- 
class embittered against the Church and aflame with 
Chartism ; and for a collection of letters which abound 
in observation, literary criticism, and informed comment 
on contemporary events, we may turn to the biography 
hv Stopford Brooke. 

His intellectual position has no special significance 
to-day. Among theologians he would be called a 
Liberal ; amono others, he would be called—a theolo- 
gian. More important to some will be his social outlook, 
and his early appreciation of the effects and implications 
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of the Industrial Revolution. But even when the last 
word has been said on this side, his chief claim on 
posterity is as a moral teacher. Regarded as one who, 
in this capacity, stood within the Christian Church, his 
distinctive merit is his understanding of his Master. 
He did for one side of the Gospel story what Sir John 
Seeley did for the other : revealed Christ as a person- 
ality, and not as a compound of theological attributes. 
Seeley’s revelation was of the intellectual basis of 
Christ’s teaching and Christ’s own conception of His 
mission ; Robertson’s was more a revelation of Christ’s 
nature and spiritual history. Though orthodox as 
regards Christology his emphasis was always on Christ 
the Man. He revealed Christ in His conflicts, His 
problems, His griefs, and above all in His heroisms. 
He made men feel Christ to be a hero, and one human 
enough to be worshipped ! 

His ideal was ever the heroic, and was one the more 
difficult of personal realization because of his sensitive 
nature and imaginative mind, and because he felt that 
these must never be crushed but only disciplined. ‘This 
catholicity in nature and ideal are reflected more clearly 
than elsewhere in his famous sermon on “ The Lonell- 
ness of Christ.’”’ Here he draws the distinction between 
the moral strength of “the stern and unsensitive men 
who ask no counsel and crave no sympathy,” and that 
of “another and finer type who, like Christ, live in 
sympathy and tremble at the thought of being alone— 
not from weakness of intellect, nor lack of tourage, but 
from strength of affection.” 

The wisdom which shines through his Sermons can 
be described as the strategy and tactics of a grand self- 
culture. It is the wisdom of one who was forever test- 
ing his own motives, seeing through the false or the 
mixed, determining to eradicate or purify them—and 
sitting down to test his determination by visualizing the 
cost, 
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Physically a weakling, he died at the age of thirty- 
seven, in the thick of persecution by narrow party men. 
—Joun H. Warren. 


SincE Renan.—I am _ grateful to Journeyman 
for his reference to Renan’s L’Avenir de la Science, 
and I would like to return his kindness by referring him 
to another book by a great living Frenchman, Emile 
Boutroux’s Science and Religion im Contemporary 
Philosophy, published in 1909. In passing, I may say 
that Journeyman is not quite fair to the labours of 
psychologists and metaphysicians since Renan’s day in 
the exploration of “ The Universe Within.” I should 
rather say that these have been advancing on different 
lines to the same objective and have beaten both mate- 
rialism and religious dogma to the last ditch. Frazer’s 
monumental works, by recounting the history, have 
revealed the psychology of religious traditions all over 
the world. Such an exploration is a great achievement, 
although one need not read the whole of it. But what 
of Furlong’s chart of the Rivers of Life, now a cheap 
remainder, showing the religions of the world in their 
tangled and intercrossed descent from ancestor, tree, 
phallic, sun, and other symbolisms? Or Edward Car- 
penter’s Pagan and Christian Creeds, or Stanley Hall’s 
Jesus Christ in Modern Psychology? The libraries 
contain many recent works which are full of perception 
of the direct light that can be thrown upon religion 
by modern research into history and (in Hall’s book) 
into the workings of the primitive, the subconscious, 
and the infantile mind. He has subjected the mind of 
Jesus to a reverent psychological examination and 
revealed Him as the religious genius par excellence 
and a man of destiny, without putting Him in the place 
of God or of a universal instructor for all the future 
upon every problem, 
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Then, to turn to metaphysics, there is no space to 
tell of the battles royal waged by non-dogmatic thinkers 
for a spiritual world not beyond the skies, but in the very 
heart and mind of man. Galileo took man’s body away 
from the centre of the cosmos, but the thinkers of the 
Renaissance and their successors have placed his soul 
there. ‘‘ The exploration of metaphysical and moral 
reality’ which Journeyman desires has been going on 
from Descartes’s time in England, France, and Ger- 
many, and of late in Italy, and can be pursued by 
Journeyman at his leisure in Croce’s Philosophy of the 
Spirit in four great volumes. These will abundantly 
satisfy him, for Croce believes that religion is nothing 
but knowledge and bars mystery and the supernatural ; 
but notwithstanding that, and perhaps because of that, 
he is able to present a view of man as the partaker 
of a concrete and august spiritual reality which reveals 
itself in him and his history. In these books, which are 
full of original and pregnant sayings and rise sometimes 
to gnomic height, Croce deals with intuition and the 
sense of beauty, with the growth of concept or meaning 
out of immediate knowledge, with morality and with 
- history as philosophy in the making; and if he gives 
us a philosophy and not a religion it is a philosophy 
which can lead to a moral and intellectual love of a 
spiritual reality—a power not ourselves and yet our- 
selves which makes for righteousness. But a religion 
in four volumes requiring time and study is not for 
the man in the street. We should remember Joubert’s 
saying that “ Religion is the metaphysic of the ordi- 
nary mind,” and it will be a long time before we can 
dispense in popular teaching with the symbolic clothing 
of spiritual reality. _ We can only bring our symbols 
up to date. 

But to return after this too long digression to 
Boutroux, here is a quotation which seems appropriate 
to the point J have reached. 
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‘‘ From the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Romanticism was placed at the very heart of religion by the 
great theologian Schleiermacher. Neither intelligence nor 
the will, according to him, take us into the domain of 
religion. Religion is neither a system of knowledge nor 
of morality : it is a life, it is an experience: and this life 
has its source in the deepest part of our being—feeling. 
One cannot pass from knowledge to religion for the latter 
is a primitive fact. 

‘‘ The man who experiences religious emotion, however, 
strives for an intelligent explanation of this state of his 
soul: and he finds that his feeling is at bottom, that 
of the absolute dependence of the creature upon the infinite 
cause of the universe. It is the development, the spon- 
taneous irradiation of this feeling which is the life of 
religion. Its effect is the exaltation of the individuality, 
an effect which neither science nor morality can produce. 
And religion strives to express itself, not by adequate ideas, 
which is impossible, but by symbols which can present it to 
the mind and enable the communication of its emotions. 
What we call dogma is nothing but an intellectual repre- 
sentation of the object or of the cause of these emotions. 
Sometimes the heart fertilizing the intelligence creates its 
own symbols by a stroke of intuitive genius : sometimes it 
uses the symbols of existing religions. But even these sym- 
bols it does not receive passively. It infuses them with new 
life and so preserves for them a religious character. Tradi- 
tions and dogmas have neither sense nor value except as 
constantly given fresh life by individual feeling.”’ 


The practical religious question to-day is whether 
Christianity is fitted to convey to the new age the new 
wine (which, although it has been fermenting since the 
Renaissance is new to the crowd)—the new wine of 
humanism, t.e., belief in a reality not supernatural but 
spiritual in the heart and mind of man, a reality none 
the less real and existing because it is in a continual pro- 
gression and may vary from a mere promise and 
potency to a high accomplishment, a _ progression 
through the experience of the self to the self which is 
higher than the self; in philosophical language from 
personal to universal consciousness, in ethical language 
from slave morality to freedom, and in religious language 
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from the temporal to the eternal life. For eternal life 
seems not to be a mere continuance but an eternal kind 
of life which in due course will (being life) create for 
itself an appropriate new body. 

We cannot all receive this on the faith or in the terms 
of the Early Church. Jesus’ resurrection is now seen 
to be a race dream, a necessity of primitive thought 
creating its own evidence, a passionate assertion of the 
deathlessness of the good, a symbol transcendent of 
mere fact. Hall calls it “the pzedagogic husk of an 
eternal truth.” Grown men cannot go back to the 
infant school. But they can still tell fairy tales to their 
children —D. D. Binnie. 


THE VISION OF THE City.—There is, among certain 
thinkers, an understanding of the duties of citizenship, 
which is concerned with other than its plain moral 
aspects. An acceptance of these is but the raiment 
wherewith a good citizen is clothed, and follows as 
axiomatically in conception as does the citizen the city. 
But this understanding visits those who may be perhaps 
content to admit the city as a primary monument to 
herd instincts and even, for the bulk of its citizens, as 
a continued satisfaction of them; it visits those who, 
troubled by its distractions, its weakness, its waste of 
effort, are anxious to escape. This understanding, 
having no formulation, brings upon those who must 
accept it a sense of inner disturbance which cannot be 
controlled by the mind alone. It is indeed addressed 
to the spirit, to that fine essence which is itself identified 
with the fineness dwelling deep in the city: and the 
spirit must ultimately resolve its duty. 

In this resolution—whether spiritual life shall be 
attained by lodging in the city, living and learning as 
a good citizen, or by resting in contemplation without 
the walls—the true contest is manifest. It is as 
though one stood at night after an excursion, a solitary 
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figure capable of bestowing little benefit or interest, 
facing the pink, skyward glow, and a voice of God said : 
‘* Return, and learn my wisdom; for it is meet for 
others that they surround you.’’ 

It is not a word breathed to the old consciousness, 
trafficking with the question of being ‘‘ in good conceit 
with God Almighty,’’ of being an influence bringing 
elevation and relief to others: nor is it a presumption 
of living for them. It is, in its very quietness, a sudden 
illumination of the highest duty, of the conduct of the 
spiritual man. For the radiance of its truth is focussed 
above the mind, upon those others who are fellow- 
citizens. 

Yet the mind, as the vehicle that has so far carried 
the conceptions of life, cannot but contend for its 
supremacy. Assailed, upon return, by noise, by shows 
of bawdiness, by unhappy women, by thin, weeping 
children, by full-blooded discord, by thrusts of the 
sharpest evil, it must either rob this spectacle of its 
separateness, by closing the loosely existing bonds of 
sympathy completely round it ; or rest there upon the 
earth without the city, losing its labour of habit, and 
dwelling for a time so under the rays of wisdom vouch- 
safed that it may the more perfectly reflect them, and 
the city be thus known to the spiritual man.—A. G. 
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By The Journeyman 


Let me speak of that exasperating man, Arnold 
Bennett : first, because I admire him ; second, because 
I] am sad about him; third, because I owe him an 
apology. 

First, to the apology. The month before last I wrote 
of T'chehov. I did not say, because | did not remember, 
that Arnold Bennett was the first really to welcome 
Tchehov in England. He first realised, and publicly 
declared, the significance of Tchehov. This is what he 
wrote on March 18th, 1909, on two volumes of 
Tchehov’s stories then for the first time translated into 
English :— 

To read them, after even the finest stories of de Maupassant 
or Murray Gilchrist, is like having a bath after a ball. Their 
effect is extraordinarily one of ingenuousness. Of course, they 
are not in the least ingenuous, as a fact, but self-conscious and 
elaborate to the highest degree. The progress of every art is 
an apparent progress from conventionality to realism. The 
basis of convention remains, but as the art develops it finds 
more and more subtle methods of fitting life to the convention 
or the convention to life—whichever you please. Tchehov’s 
tales mark a definite new conquest in this long struggle. As 
you read him you fancy that he must always have been saying 
to himself: ‘‘ Life is good enough for me. I won’t alter it. 
I will set it down as it is.’’ Such is the tribute to his success 
that he forces from you... . 

We have no writer, and we have never had one, nor has 
France, who could mould the material of life, without distorting 
it, into such complex forms to such an end of beauty... . 
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Those were astonishing words to have written about 
Tchehov in 1909. They are plumb in the middle of | 
the note. Whatever more there is to be said about 
Tchehov—there is more: I myself have tried to say 
some of it—that judgment stands absolutely firm. Time 
will not invalidate a single syllable. Thus to place a 
new and wholly original author on his first appearance 
is the very perfection of criticism. | 

‘Time after time, in matters no less important, Arnold — 
Bennett has done this thing—beautifully, with the 
exquisite justice of art. ‘‘ A bath after a ball ’’—how 
good! ‘* When A. B. Walkley yawns in print before 
the spectacle of the modern English theatre, it really 
doesn’t matter.’’ What could be better, or truer? 1 
have been reading Books and Persons again. I read 
those little essays first when they appeared in the brilliant 
New Age of fifteen to twenty years ago: I read them — 
again in 1917 : now for the third time. 

They seem to me better than ever they did. ‘There- 
fore I will not hesitate to declare that Arnold Bennett 
was far and away the finest critic before the war. I say — 
was, I say before the war. Not because anything better 
is now being done—nothing nearly so good 1s being 
done. But because Arnold Bennett himself has 
declined. Books and Persons was written in his prime © 
—the vigour, the clarity, the precision of the prime is 
evident on every page. The rest of us critics seem mud- 
dlers, or pedants, or, at best, apostles of well-meaning 
woolliness by the side of the Arnold Bennett of 1908-10. 

But that Arnold Bennett no longer exists, or exists 
only in flashes. Arnold Bennett the critic we now have 
makes mistakes—many of them. His over-estimate of 
Andre Gide’s Dostoevsky was prodigiously wrong : so, 
too, his extraordinary exaggeration of the merits of the 
Sitwell family. There is no arguing these matters : 
those judgments betray a failing eye. Not but what 
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the old lion can do wonders still, when he turns in his 
sleep. Kiceyman Steps was a fine book ; yet not so fine 
as the work of Bennett in his prime. The circle of his 
scope had shrunk ; his radius diminished : one felt the 
effort, while one applauded it. 

Can it be that Bennett worked too hard in his youth, 
and now time has its revenges? Or is it that he is no 
longer at home in the world, the time-spirit having 
passed him by? Yes, that is it. He has the same 
curiosity, the same unflagging zest for life : it occupies 
the whole of him. He is what he was: but that uncon- 
scious sense of perfect adjustment to his age is gone. 
The world has changed, not he. Praise perhaps for 
another man; but not for Bennett, whose essential 
strength lay in his being of the world in which he lived. 
Now he is in it, but not of it. Who failed to feel that 
Riceyman Steps belonged to a byegone day, that it 
was, and smelt, old? 

Now he clings to life. He is no longer, as he once was, 
with Wells, the confident voice of modern life. Then he 
could live away in Fontainebleau and express the truth 
of a whole world : he had it in himself. Now he has to 
live in London, actively, violently, consciously, delibe- 
rately, in London. He must warm himself at the cen- 
tral fires, to give himself the illusion of being alive as 
once he used to be. But the central fires are not in 
London or in any certain place; most likely in some 
Fontainebleau or other—dozens of them—such as that 
wherein he used to live. 

Arnold Bennett, is now taken in. ‘Taken in by 
books, taken in by life. It comes to the same thing 
in the end. I read Books and Persons and wonder 
how such a man, vital, honest to the marrow, swiit, 
unerring, could come to be taken in. Of all fates the 
last one would have prophesied for him. But who could 
have prophesied the War? And, if some could, who 
could have foretold that precisely those who could 
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prophesy it were those who would find themselves casi 
aside by it. Only those who were annihilated by the 
War have really survived it—lived on into something 
new, or the promise of something new. 

With these Arnold Bennett is out of touch. He is 
aware of their existence only as figures on the horizon, 
wildly gesticulating against the sky. He does not 
believe that they possess any significance, because 
nothing has happened in himself to correspond with 
what they are. ‘Therefore, il se paye de Sitwells. If it 
were a joke, it would not matter ; but it is deadly serious. 
Bennett will be honest to the end of his days. When he 
is taken in, he 1s taken in—heart and mind and soul. 

There is nothing in the whole pandemonium of mod- 
ern literature that I regret more profoundly than this. 
I can spare Shaw, I can spare Wells—strange to say 
that, considering what his sheer genius is and what his 
books once meant to me, but™l can spare Wells, with- 
out a pang—but the sense that Bennett is past the best 
gives me areal pain. Bennett has not Wells’s genius, 
nor Shaw’s talent ; but he represented something finer 
than they. He represented honesty of an order that 
neither of his great peers possessed. He was, and is 
(I doubt not) more of a man then they. One trusted 
Bennett in a way one would never trust Shaw or Wells. 
His word was his bond. I am not speaking of personal © 
qualities : I have never met any of these three men *: 
but of the quality of their writings, their thought and 
their judgments. Of the three I am convinced Bennett 
was the courageous one. I admire courage: I admire 
honesty : I admire generosity. All these three things 
Bennett had in abundance. And he was a fine writer : 


‘“ A bath after a ball ’’—how good it is! Ichabod! 


* ae * ¥* * 


Now to confess: the real reason why I took down 
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Books and Persons again was that I came across the 
following in my daily newspaper :— 

‘« T cannot remember any period in my life without some kind 
of religious emotion, some kind of religious thought, some kind 
of religious anxiety, ‘and some kind of religious comfort. Happy 
I have never been. I am not happy now. In this life I feel 
sure that I shall never attain happiness. My state of unhap- 


piness is caused by my conscience, which tells me every day 
that I am falling short of its demands.’ 


A bound volume of :The British Weekly th anyone 
who guesses the soul in pain. Unless you know, you 
never will guess. So I will tell you—Mr. James 
Douglas. Follows the figure called aposiopesis. 

I took down Books and Persons because I remem- 
bered that Arnold Bennett had somewhere spoken the 
final word about J. D. It occurs in a satirical list of the 
qualifications for a modern aspirant to an editorial chair. 
(O those chairs! I sat in one once.) He was to be “‘ the 
author of a novel which Mr. James Douglas has 
described as the most stupendously virile work of fiction 
since Turgeniev’s Crime and Punishment.’’ That was 
all. I should never have recovered ; but then I am a 
sensitive soul. Perhaps Mr. Douglas took it for a com- 


pliment. 
* * * x * 


If he did, it did not make him happy, for happy Mr. 
Douglas is not, nor has ever been. That is a consola- 
tion. I have often wondered whether there really zs no 
peace for the—distinguished modern journalist. In 
spite of past experience, I am almost persuaded that 
Mr. Douglas is speaking the truth—and that a secret 
anguish torments him. For that is what he means by 
not being happy. Of course, dear reader, you and | 
are not happy : nor was R. L. Stevenson. a Happy ! 
I was happy once—that was in Hyéres.’’) But we 
don’t expect, don’t even want, to be happy. We 
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choose the better part, and are content. But Mr. 
Douglas, if only we can believe him, is wrung by the 
lively fear of hell. O to bea N atheist, he cries in his 
agony :— 

It would settle many of my enigmas if I were sure that there 


is no God and no future life. For one thing, it would cut the 
claws of my conscience. 


It makes not a ha’porth of difference to most men’s 
conscience whether they believe in God and the future 
life or not. Atheists have consciences : which are often 
much keener than Bishops’. That is why I cannot 
finally decide whether Mr. Douglas is telling the tale 
once more, or is genuinely troubled by the thought of 
the awful time that may be in front of him, if the Last 
Judgment is a fact and the Recording Angel has a com=- 
prehensive selection of Mr. Douglas’s reviews pasted 
in his Book. If Mr. Douglas is afraid of that,—why 
then I do most heartily commiserate with him, and 
make him a present of an epitaph :— 


Dust is the mortal body of James, : 
And his immortal part is flames. 
His fate, inscrutable and odd, it 
Reveals the dark designs of God. | 
For, though he damned good books and true, ; 
He was damned by a Book he didn’t review. | 
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| (Translated by Aylmer Maude.) 


| Ve 
_A BRILLIANT career lay before Eugene Irtenev. He had all that 
‘was necessary for this: an admirable education at home, high 
‘honours when he graduated in law at Petersburg University, 
connections in the highest society through his recently deceased 
father, and he had himself already begun service in one of the 
Ministries under the protection of the Minister. He also had 
a fortune; even a large one, though insecure. His father had 
lived abroad and in Petersburg’, allowing his sons, Eugene and 
Andrew, the elder who was in the Horse Guards, 6,000 roubles 
a year each, while he himself and his wife spent a great deal. 
} He only used to visit his estate for a couple of months in 
‘summer, and did not concern himself with its direction, 
entrusting it all to an unscrupulous manager, who also failed 

to attend to it, but in whom he had complete confidence. 

After the father’s death, when the brothers began to divide 
the property, there were found to be so many debts that their 
lawyer even advised them to refuse the inheritance and retain 
_ only an estate left them by their grandmother, which was valued 
at 100,000 roubles. But a neighbouring landed-proprietor 
‘who had done business with old Irtenev—that is to say, who 
| had promissory notes from him and had come to Petersburg 


on that account—said that in spite of the debts they could 
straighten out affairs so as to retain a large fortune—it would 
‘only be necessary to sell the forest and some outlying land, 
‘retaining the rich Seménov estate with 4,o00 desyatinas of 
| black-earth, the sugar-factory, and 200 desyatinas of water- 
| meadows—if one devoted oneself to the management and, 
settling on the estate, farmed it wisely and economically. 
And so, having visited the estate in spring (his father had 
died in Lent), Eugene looked into everything, resolved to 
retire from the Civil Service, settle in the country with his 
mother, and undertake the management, with the object of 


* Published by arrangement with Messrs. Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
Copyright in U.S.A. by Harper Brothers. 
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preserving the main estate. He arranged with his brother, — 


with whom he was very friendly, that he would pay him 4,000 


roubles a year, or alternatively would pay him 80,000 in a lump | 
sum, while Andrew, on his part, handed over to him his share | 


of the inheritance. 


So he arranged matters, and, having settled down with his | 
mother in the big house, ardently and yet cautiously began | 


managing the estate. 


It is generally supposed that Conservatives are usually old | 
people, and those in favour of change are the young. That is | 


not quite correct. The most usual Conservatives are young 


people : those who want to live but who do not think, and have — 
not time to think, about how to live, and who therefore take — 


as a model for themselves a way of life that they have seen. 


Thus it was with Eugene. Having settled in the village, his 
aim and ideal was to restore the form of life that had existed, — 


not in his father’s time—his father had been a bad manager— 
but in his grandfather’s. And now in the house, the garden, 
in the estate-management—of course, with changes suited to 
the times—he tried to resurrect the general spirit of his grand- 
father’s life—everything on a large scale—good order, method, 
and everybody satisfied; but so to arrange things entailed much 
work. It was necessary to meet the demands of the creditors 
and the banks, and for that purpose to sell some land and 
arrange renewals of credit. It was also necessary to get 
money to carry on (partly by farming out land, and partly by 
hiring labour) the immense operations on the Seménov estate, 
with its 400 desyatinas of ploughland and its sugar-factory, 
and to deal with the garden so that it should not seem to be 
neglected or in decay. 

There was much work to do, but Eugene had plenty of 
strength—physical and mental. He was twenty-six, of medium 
height, strongly built, with muscles developed by gymnastics, 


He was full-blooded and very red over his whole neck, with 


bright teeth and lips and hair soft and curly, though not thick. 
His only physical defect was shortsightedness, which he had 
himself developed by using spectacles, so that he could not now 
do without a pince-nez, which had already formed a line at the 
top of his nose-ridge. 

Such he was physically. For his spiritual portrait it might 
be said that the better anyone knew him the better they liked 
him. His mother had always loved him more than she loved 
anyone else; and now, after her husband’s death, she concen- 
trated on him not only her whose affection but her whole life. 
Nor was it only his mother who so loved him. All his com- 
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rades at the high-school and the university not merely liked 
him very much, but respected him. He had this effect on all 
who met him. It was impossible not to believe what he said, 
impossible to suspect any deception or falseness in one who 
had such an open, honest face and, in particular, such eyes. 

In general his personality helped him much in his affairs. 
A creditor who would have refused another trusted him. The 
clerk, the village Elder, or a peasant, who would have played 
a dirty trick and cheated someone else, forgot to deceive under 
the pleasant impression of intercourse with this kindly, agree- 
able, and, above all, candid man. 

It was the end of May. Eugene had somehow managed, in 
town, to get the vacant land freed from the mortgage, so as 
to sell it to a merchant, and had borrowed money from that 
same merchant to replenish his stock—that is to say, to 
procure horses, bulls, carts, and, chiefly, to begin to build a 
necessary farmhouse. The matter had been arranged. The 
timber was being carted, the carpenters were already at work, 
and manure for the estate was being brought on eighty carts. 
But everything still hung by a thread. 


II. 


Amip these cares something: came about which, though unim- 
portant, tormented Eugene at the time. As a young man he 
had lived as all healthy young men live—that is, he had had 
relations with women of various kinds. He was not a libertine, 
but, as he himself said, neither was he amonk. He only turned 
to this, however, in so far as was necessary for physical health 


and to have his mind free, as he used to say. This had begun 


when he was sixteen, and had gone on satisfactorily. Satis- 


 factorily in the sense that he did not give himself up to 


_ debauchery, was not once infatuated, and had never contracted 


a disease. At first he had a seamstress in Petersburg, then 
she got spoilt, and he made other arrangements, and that side 
of his affairs was so well secured that it did not trouble him. 

But now he was living in the country for the second month, 
and did not at all know what he was to do. Compulsory self- 
restraint was beginning to have a bad effect on him. 

Must he really go to town for that purpose? And where to? 
How? That was the only thing that disturbed Eugene Ivanich, 
but as he was convinced that the thing was necessary and that 
he needed it, it really became necessary, and he felt that he 
was not free and that involuntarily his eyes followed every 


_ young woman, 
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He did not approve of having relations with a married woman 
or a maid in his own village. He knew by report that both 
his father and grandfather had been quite different in this 
matter from other landowners of that time. At home they had 
never had any entanglements with peasant women, and he 
had decided that he would not do so either; but afterwards, 
feeling himself ever more and more under compulsion, and 
imagining with horror what might happen to him in the neigh- 
bouring country town, and reflecting on the fact that the days 
of serfdom were now over, he decided that it might be done on 
the spot. Only it must be done so that no one should know of 
it, and not for the sake of debauchery but merely for health’s 
sake—as he said to himself. And when he had decided this he 
became still more restless. When talking to the village Elder, 
the peasants, or the carpenters, he involuntarily brought the 
conversation round to women, and when it turned to women, 
he kept it on that theme. He noticed the women more and more, 


III. 


To settle the matter in his own mind was one thing, but to 
carry it out was another. To approach a woman himself was 
impossible. Which one? Where? It must be done through 
someone else, but to whom should he speak about it? 

He happened to go into a watchman’s hut in the forest to 
get a drink of water. The watchman had been his father’s 
huntsman. Eugene Ivanich chatted with him, and the watch- 
man began telling some strange tales of hunting sprees. It 
occurred to Eugene Ivanich that it would be convenient to 
arrange matters in this hut, or in the wood. Only he did not 


know how to manage it, and whether old Daniel would under- — 


take the arrangement. ‘‘ Perhaps he will be horrified at such © 


a proposal; and I shall have disgraced myself, but perhaps he 
would agree to it quite simply.’’ So he thought while listening 
to Daniel’s stories. Daniel was telling how once when they 
had been stopping at the hut of the sexton’s wife in an outlying 
field, he had brought a woman for Fédor Zakharich 
Pryanishnikov. 

“Tt will be all right,’’ thought Eugene. 

‘“ Your father, may the kingdom of heaven be his, did not 
go in for nonsense of that kind.’’ 

‘“ It won’t do,’’ thought Eugene. But to test the matter he 
said: ‘‘ How was it you engaged on such bad things? ”’ 

‘““ But what is there bad in it? She was glad of it, and Fédor 
Zakharich was satisfied, very satisfied. I got a rouble. Why, 
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what was he to do? He too is a lively limb, apparently, and 
drinks wine.’’ 

‘“ Yes, I may speak,’’ thought Eugene, and at once pro- 
ceeded to do so. 

‘* And, do you know, Daniel, I don’t know how to endure 
it ’’—he felt himself going: scarlet. 

Daniel smiled. 

‘*T am not a monk—I have been accustomed to it.’’ 

He felt that what he was saying was stupid, but was glad to 
see that Daniel approved. 

‘* Why, of course, you should have told me long ago. It can 
all be arranged,’’ said he. ‘‘ Only tell me which one you 
want.”’ 

‘* Oh, it is really all the same tome. Of course, not an ugly 
one, and she must be healthy.’’ 

‘* | understand! ’’ said Daniel briefly. He reflected. 

‘“Ah! There is a tasty morsel,’’ he began. Again Eugene 
went red. ‘‘ A tasty morsel. See here, she was married last 
autumn.’’ Daniel whispered, ‘‘ And he hasn’t been able to 
do anything. Think what that is worth to one who wants it! ’’ 

Eugene even frowned with shame. 

‘‘ No, no,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t want that at all. I want, 
on the contrary—(what could the contrary be?)—on the con- 
trary, | only want that she should be healthy and that there 
should be as little fuss as possible—a woman whose husband 
is away in the army, or something of that kind.’’ 

‘‘T know. It’s Stepanida I must bring you. Her husband 
is away in town, just the same as a soldier. And she is a fine 
woman, andclean. You will be satisfied. .As it is, I was saying 
to her the other day—you should go, but she... .’’ 

‘* Well then, when is it to be? ’’ 

‘‘ To-morrow if you like. I shall be going to get some 
tobacco and I will call in, and at the dinner-hour come here, or 
to the bath-house behind the kitchen garden. There will be 
nobody about. Besides, after dinner everybody takes a nap.”’ 

peAll right, then.’”’ 

A terrible excitement seized Eugene as he rode home. 
‘What will happen? What is a peasant woman like? Sup- 
pose it turns out that she is hideous, horrible. No, she is 
handsome,’’ he told himself, remembering some he had been 
noticing. ‘‘ But what shall I say? What shall I do? ”’ 

He was not himself all that day. Next day at noon he went 
to the forester’s hut. Daniel stood at the door and silently 
and significantly nodded towards the wood. The blood rushed 
to Eugene’s heart, he was conscious of it, and went to the 
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kitchen-garden. No one was there. He went to the bath- 
house—there was no one about, he looked in, came out, and 
suddenly heard the crackling of a breaking twig. He looked 
round—and she was standing in the thicket beyond the little 
ravine. He rushed there across the ravine. There were nettles 
in it which he had not noticed. They stung him, and, losing 
the pince-nez from his nose, he ran up the slope on the farther 
side. In a white embroidered apron, in a red-brown skirt and 
a bright red kerchief, barefoot, fresh, firm, and handsome, she 
stood shyly smiling. 

‘“ There is a path leading round—you should have gone 
round,’’ she said. ‘‘ I came long ago, ever so long.’’ 

He went up to her and, looking her over, touched her. 

A quarter of an hour later they separated; he found his 
pince-nez, called in to see Daniel, and in reply to his question : 
‘‘ Are you Satisfied, master? ’’ gave him a rouble and went 
home. 

He was satisfied. Only at first had he felt ashamed, then 
it had passed off. And it had all gone well. The best thing 
was that he now felt at ease, tranquil and vigorous. As for 
her, he had not even seen her thoroughly. He remembered that 
she was clean, fresh, not bad-looking, and simple, without any 
pretence. ‘‘ Whose wife is she? ’’ said he to himself. ‘‘ Pech- 
nikov’s, Daniel said. What Pechnikov is that? There are two 
households of that name. Probably she is old Michael’s 
daughter-in-law. Yes, that must be it. His son does live in 
Moscow. I’ll ask Daniel about it some time.”’ 

From then onward that previously important drawback to 
country life—enforced self-restraint—was eliminated. Eugene’s 
freedom of mind was no longer disturbed, and he was able to 
attend freely to his affairs. 

And the matter Eugene had undertaken was far from easy: it 
sometimes seemed to him that he would not be able to go 
through with it, and that it would end in his having to sell the 
estate after all, so that all his efforts would be wasted, and it 
would turn out that he had failed, and been unable to accom- 
plish what he had undertaken. That prospect disturbed him 
most of all. Before he had time to stop up one hole a new one 
would unexpectedly show itself. 

All this time more and more debts of his father’s, which he 
had not expected, came to light. It was evident that his father 
had latterly borrowed right and left. At the time of the settle- 
ment in May, Eugene had thought he at last knew everything, 
but suddenly, in the middle of the summer, he received a letter 
from which it appeared that there was still a debt of 12,000 
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roubles to the widow Esipova. There was no promissory note, 
but only an ordinary receipt, which his lawyer told him could 
be disputed. But it did not enter Eugene’s head to refuse to 
pay a debt of his father’s merely because the document could 
be challenged. He only wanted to know for certain whether 
there had been such a debt. 

‘*Mamma! Who is Kaleriya Vladimirovna Esipova?’’ he 
asked his mother, when they met as usual for dinner. 

‘‘Esipova? She was brought up by your grandfather. 
Why? ”’ 

Eugene told his mother about the letter. 

** ] wonder she is not ashamed to ask for it. Your father 
gave her so much! ”’ 

** But do we owe her this? ”’ 

** Well now, how shall I say? It is not a debt. Papa, out 


of his unbounded kindness... .’’ 
** Yes, but did Papa consider it a debt? ’”’ 
‘*T cannot say. I don’t know. I only know it is hard 


enough for you without that.’’ 

Eugene saw that Mary Pavlovna did not know what to say, 
and was as it were sounding him. 

**T see from what you say that it must be paid,’’ said the 
son. ‘‘I will go to see her to-morrow and have a chat, and see 
if it cannot be deferred.’’ 

‘* Ah, how sorry I am for you, but, you know, that will be 
best. Tell her she must wait,’’ said Mary Pavlovna, evidently 
tranquillized and proud of her son’s decision. 

Eugene’s postition was particularly hard because his mother, 
who was living with him, did not at all realize his position. 
She had been so accustomed all her life long to live extrava- 
gantly that she could not even imagine to herself the position 
her son was in—that is to say, that to-day or to-morrow 
matters might shape themselves so that they would have nothing 
left, and he would have to sell everything, and live and support 
his mother on what salary he could earn, which at the very 
most would be 2,000 roubles. She did not understand that they 
could only save themselves from that position by cutting down 
expense in everything, and so she could not understand why 
Eugene was so careful about trifles, in expenditure on 
gardeners, coachmen, servants—even on food. Also, like 
most widows, she nourished feelings of devotion to the memory 
of her departed spouse quite different from those she had felt 
for him while he lived, and she did not admit the thought that 
what the departed had done, or had arranged, could be wrong 
or could be altered. 
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Eugene by great efforts managed to keep up the garden and 
the conservatory with two gardeners, and the stables with two 
coachmen. And Mary Pavlovna naively thought that she was 
sacrificing herself for her son and doing all a mother could do, 
by not complaining of the food which the old man-cook pre- 
pared, of the fact that the paths in the park were not all swept 
clean, and that instead of footmen they had only a boy. 

So, too, concerning this new debt, in which Eugene saw an 
almost crushing blow to all his undertakings, Mary Pavlovna 
only saw an incident displaying Eugene’s noble nature. Mary 
Pavlovna, moreover, did not feel much anxiety about Eugene’s 
position, because she was confident that he would make a bril- 
liant marriage which would put everything right. And he 
could make a very brilliant marriage : she knew a dozen families 
who would be glad to give their daughters to him. And she 
wished to arrange the matter as soon as possible. 


IV. 


EucENE himself dreamt of marriage, but not in the same way 
as his mother. The idea of using marriage as a means of putting 
his affairs in order was repulsive to him. He wished to marry 
honourably, for love. He observed the girls whom he met and 
those he knew, and compared himself with them, but no deci- 
sion had yet been taken. Meanwhile, contrary to his expecta- 
tions, his relations with Stepanida continued, and even 
acquired the character of a settled affair. Eugene was so far 
from debauchery, it was so hard for him secretly to do this 
thing which he felt to be bad, that he could not arrange these 
meetings himself, and even after the first one hoped not to see 
Stepnida again; but it turned out that after some time the 
same restlessness (due, he believed, to that cause) again over- 
came him. And his restlessness this time was no longer imper- 
sonal, but suggested just those same bright, black eyes, and 
that deep voice, saying, ‘‘ ever so long,’’ that same scent of 
something fresh and strong, and that same full breast lifting 
the bib of her apron, and all this in that hazel and maple thicket, 
bathed in bright sunlight. 

Though he felt ashamed, he again approached Daniel. And 
again a rendezvous was fixed for midday, in the wood. This 
time Eugene looked her over more carefully, and everything 
about her seemed attractive. He tried talking to her, and 
asked about her husband. He really was Michael’s son, and 
lived as a coachman in Moscow. 

‘* Well, then, how is it you... .’’ Eugene wanted to ask 
how it as she was untrue to him. 
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‘‘ What about ‘how is it’? ’’ asked she. Evidently she 
was clever and quick-witted. 

‘* Well, how is it you come to me? ’”’ 

‘‘ There, now,’’ said she merrily. ‘‘I bet he goes on the 
spree there. Why shouldn’t I? ”’ 

Evidently she was putting on an air of sauciness and assur- 
ance. And this seemed charming to Eugene. But all the same, 
he did not himself fix a rendezvous with her. Even when she 
proposed that they should meet without the aid of Daniel, to 
whom she seemed not very well-disposed, Eugene did not 
consent. He hoped that this meeting would be the last. He 
liked her. He thought such intercourse was necessary for him 
and that there was nothing bad about it, but in the depth of 
his soul there was a stricter judge, who did not approve of it 
and hoped that this would be the last time, or if he did not hope 
that, at any rate did not wish to participate in arrangements 
to repeat it another time. 

So the whole summer passed, during which they met a dozen 
times, and always by Daniel’s help. It happened once that 
she could not be there because her husband had come home, and 
Daniel proposed another woman, but Eugene refused with 
disgust. Then the husband went away, and the meetings con- 
tinued as before, at first through Daniel, but afterwards he 
simply fixed the time, and she came with another woman, 
Prokhorova—as it would not do for a peasant woman to go 
about alone. 

Once at the very time fixed for the rendezvous a family came 
to call on Mary Pavlovna, with the very girl she wished 
Eugene to marry, and it was impossible for Eugene to get 
away. As soon as he could do so, he went out as though to 
the thrashing-floor, and round by the path to their meeting- 
place in the wood. She was not there, but at the accustomed 
spot everything within reach of one’s hand had been broken— 
the black alder, the hazel-twigs, and even a young maple the 
thickness of a stake. She had waited, had become excited 
and angry, and had skittishly left him a remembrance. He 
waited, waited, and went to Daniel to ask him to call her for 
to-morrow. She came, and was just as usual. 

So the summer passed. The meetings were always arranged 
in the wood, and only once, when it grew towards autumn, in 
the shed that stood in her back yard. 

It did not enter Eugene’s head that these relations of his 
had any importance for him. About her he did not even think. 
He gave her money and nothing more. At first he did not 
know and did not think that the affair was known and she was 
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envied throughout the village, or that her relations took money 
from her and encouraged her, and that her conception of any 
sin in the matter had been quite obliterated by the influence of 
the money and her family’s approval. It seemed to her that 
if people envied her, then what she was doing was good. 

‘‘ It is simply necessary for one’s health,’’ thought Eugene. 
‘‘T grant it is not right, and though no one says anything, 
everybody, or many people, know of it. The woman. who 
comes with her knows. And once she knows, she is sure to 
have told others. But what’s to be done? I am acting badly,”’ 
thought Eugene, ‘‘ but what’s one to do? Anyhow it is not 
for long.’’ 

What chiefly disturbed Eugene was the thought of her 
husband. At first, for some reason, it seemed to him that the 
husband must be a poor sort, and this, as it were, partly justi- 
fied his conduct. But he saw the husband, and was struck: 
he was a fine fellow and smartly dressed, in no way a worse 
man, but surely better, than himself. At their next meeting 
he told her he had seen her husband and had been surprised 
to see that he was such a fine fellow. 

‘* There’s not such another in the village,’’ said she proudly. 

This surprised Eugene. The thought of the husband tor- 
mented him still more after that. He happened to be at Daniel’s 
one day and Daniel, having begun chatting, plainly said to him: 

‘* And Michael, the other day, asked me: ‘Is it true that 
the master is living with my wife?’ I said I did not know. 
Anyway, I said, better with the master than with a peasant.”’ 

** Well, and what did he say? ”’ 

‘* He said, ‘ Wait a bit. I'll get to know, and I’ll give it 
her all the same.’ ”’ 

““ Yes, if the husband returned to live here, I would give 
her up,’’ thought Eugene. 

But the husband lived in town, and for the present their 
intercourse continued. 

‘“'When necessary I will break it off, and there will be 
nothing left of it,’’? thought he. 

And this seemed to him certain, especially as during the 
whole summer many different things occupied him very fully: 
the erection of the new farmhouse, and the harvest, and build- 
ing, and, above all, meeting the debts and selling the waste 
land. All these were affairs that completely absorbed him and 
on which he spent his thoughts when he lay down and when he 
rose. All that was real life. His intercourse—he did not even 
call it connection—with Stepanida was something quite 
unnoticed. It is true that when the wish to see her arose, it 
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came with such strength that he could think of nothing else. 
But this did not last long. A meeting was arranged, and he 
again forgot her for a week or even for a month. 

In autumn Eugene often rode to town, and there became 
friendly with the Annenskis. They had a daughter who had 
just finished the Institute.* And then, to Mary Pavlovna’s 
great grief, it happened that Eugene, as she expressed it, 
‘* cheapened himself ’’—by falling in love with Liza Annen- 
skaya and proposing to her. 

From that time the relations with Stepanida ceased. 


(To be continued.) 


BOOKS TO READ 


A Suort Lire or WituiaM Pitt. By J. Holland Rose. (Bell.) 4s. 6d. net. 


This commendably inexpensive bock is rather a political biography than 
a life. It is worthy the attention of historical students because, though 
an abridgment of Professor Rose’s bigger work, it is also an expansion; 
compressing, more conveniently than could be done elsewhere, the several 
reeently-discovered sources of evidence affecting Pitt’s career and motives. 
It is a thoroughly informed but “dry” narrative. The author has a Whig 
bias which infects his political criticism. His expert knowledge of foreign 
and naval matters is valuable. But Pitt’s character is not. made vivid to 
the reader: he remains distant and rather disembodied. 


FUNDAMENTAL THOUGHTS IN ECONOMICS. By Gustav Cassel. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 6s. net. 


Professor Cassel needs neither introduction nor recommendation. 
Readers of his Theory of Social Economy will anticipate outstanding 
ae in the present book; and they will not be disappointed. Dr. 
assel has a genius for getting down to the bedrock of his subject and for 
defining its elements with clarity and precision. The same ‘ empirical ” 
temper marks his insistence upon strictly quantitative notions in 
economics, and his endeavour to keep his methods and results concrete 
and objective, in close touch with actual economic life. The value of 
this procedure may be judged from his theory of price, and from his 
original and suggestive contributions to monetary reform. 


Jonson AND DrumMMonpD: THEIR Conversations. By C. L. Stainer. 
(Blackwell.) 4s. 6d. net. 


The author is sure that the Conversations is an early eighteenth-century 
forgery; probably by Sibbald the Scottish antiquary. For all his emphasis, 
his italics and exclamations, Mr, Stainer is a scholar. Many of his argu- 
ments, indeed, are nothing. Not one, of course, is conclusive in itself. But 
the many cumulative improbabilities which he urges are disconcerting, in 
the total absence of positive evidence for authenticity. For instance, the 
very curious divergencies between the two versions of the text; the evidence 
that Drummond was abroad in 1619; and the spelling ‘‘ Johnson’ in the 
folio letters to Drummond. A few of the difficulties, indeed, are cleared 
up in the new Herford-Simpson Life. But, after careful consideration of 
Mr. Stainer’s case as a whole, we think it cannot be ignored and should be 
made the subject of a thorough expert inquiry: It is not as if Jonson’s 
reported talk rang true to everybody. 


* The Institute was a boarding-school for the daughters of the nobility 
and gentry, in which great attention was paid to the manners and accom- 
plishments of the pupils.—A. M. 
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THe WORLD AFTER THE PEACE CONFERENCE. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Issued 
under the auspices of the British Institute of International Affairs. 
(Oxford University Press.) 5s. net. 


This brief work, informative and valuable in itself, is chiefly intended to 
link together the History of the Peace Conference and Mr. Toynbee’s more 
elaborate Survey of International Affairs in 1920-23. The author covers the 
wide field of European politics and economics with a knowledge and 
incisiveness which few men could equal. The subject is provocative of 
infinite thought; alas, of profound depression too. ‘“ They were compelled 
to sacrifice future good in order to avoid present evil.” Mr. Foynbee’s brief 
survey of “The Foreground” points the consequences. Specially notable 
is his demonstration of the true issue that lay behind the Russian upheavals. 


Tue Ways or Knowi1nG: or THE METHODS oF PuiLosopHy. By W. P. 
Montague. (Allen & Unwin.) 16s. net. 


This work falls into two parts, the first dealing with the ways of attain- 
ing and verifying knowledge and the second with the methods of inter- 
preting it. The general argument of the book is restated in a concluding 
dialogue in which the author (in the person of a “realist’’), seeks to 
harmonize with his own the conflicting epistemologies of ‘‘ objectivism,” 
‘idealism,’ and “dualism.” Professor Montague is imbued with a laud- 
able desire for reconciliation, but his eirenicon is scarcely satisfactory. 
We doubt if many of his opponents would recognize themselves in his 
composite characters; and his proposed synthesis seems to blur some 
genuine distinctions. Nevertheless, he has given us an able and illu- 
minating discussion of the most controversial topic in contemporary 
philosophy. 


Tue Comic Muse. Compiled by J. C. Squire. (Collins.) 6s. net. 


Mr. Squire has filled a gap (surely the last!) in our anthological litera- 
ture. These verses are all entertaining: the selection is judicious, though 
on the lower slopes of Parnassus many good men must always be crowded 
out. Satire is admitted, though, of course, not covered. We should have 
liked more of Calverley. Where is Lear? 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ITALIAN Lyrics. Translated by Romilda Rendel. (Bodley 
Head.) 6s. net. 


There is certainly ea place for this modest and handy little anthology, 
representing Italian lyric since the thirteenth century, excepting Dante. The 
originals are printed opposite to competent translations, which give the 
‘meaning ’”’ pretty closely. Selection in such case as this must be largely 
a matter of personal taste; but Cino da Pistoia and Tasso might have had 
more space relatively to that given to Leopardi and Pascoli. 


I Hearp a Saitor. By Wilfrid Gibson. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Gibson’s talent is essentially dramatic; and his concern is the human 
tragedy. His style is very simple, yet surprises by its flexibility. He is 
never “‘ transcendental.” The poems Others are the best he has written. 
Hé has adopted the milieu, and something of the manner, of Mr. Hardy 
with success. He deals in rustic, primitive passions; and from their 
eternal sameness extracts again and again the “element of surprise.” 
Beauty for Ashes is almost as good, but slightly more vague, less inevitable. 
Scarcely a page of this book has not a revealing flash of beauty. 


THE WRITING OF Fiction. By Edith Wharton. (Scribners.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Wharton knows thorcughly what she is talking about; but her 
book makes one more thoughtful rather than more wise. We feel, as we 
felt with The Craft of Fiction, that the elaborate threads are not drawn 
together. There is no cumulative impression: the analyses are not 
imaginative enough. One failing—a common one—is that Mrs. Wharton 
stresses the psychological nature of fiction at the expense of the poetical 
and dramatic elements. She is best on the complex relation of fiction to 
life, on ‘“‘ renovation,’? and on the morality of Proust. She has, too, a fine 


ne iy for supreme passages. ‘The problem of the short story she leaves in 
mid air. 
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THe Best SHORT STORIES OF 1924: AMERICAN. Ed. by E. J. O’Brien. 
(Cape.) 7s. 6d. net. 


We appreciate the seriousness and labour with which Mr. O’Brien docu- 
ments the contemporary American short story; and only wish the gods 
bad blessed him with a more mature judgment. Some of the stories he 
reprints are good enough of their kind; but unseemly mirth overwhelms 
us when we turn to his Yearbook (108 pages), in which inter alia he bestows 
asterisks—one upon stories which survive either ‘‘ the test of substance”’ or 
“the test of form,” two on those which survive both; while three asterisks 
denote ‘a place in American literature,’ and put your tale in a special 
“Roll of Honour.” It all breathes an enviable optimism. 


THE TREE OF THE FOLKUNGS. By Verner von Heidenstam. Vol. I. Folke 
Filbyter. Vol. II. The Bellbo Heritage. (Gyldendal.) 12s, net. 


The illustrious Swedish poet and novelist, hitherto known to English 
readers only by Mr. Stork’s translation of Karolinerna deals in this prose- 
epic with the rise of Christianity and the gradual overthrow of the native 
gods. The yoetic unity and formal mastery of the earlier work have not 
quite survive amid the vastness and complexities of this theme, which 1s 
traced from the obscure and sordid foundation of the most powerful 
family in Sweden by Folke Filbyter in the eleventh century to the dethrone- 
ment of the Heathenish King Valdemar by his brother Magnus Ladulas in 
1275. Heidenstam’s revelation of history is dramatic; in tensely imagined 
scene after scene he reproduces the civil and religious conflicts of mediwva!l 
Sweden in terms of simple human experience. His stern realism is 
heightened and transmuted by the insight of a true poet; and this work, 
ably translated, accords with the claim of those who read his own language 
that he is an imaginative artist with few living superiors. 


KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER. (2) The Mistress of Husaby. By Sigrid Undset. 
2 Vols. (Gyldendal.) 12s. net. 


This is a remarkable translation of a noble and deeply impressive work. 
Our English historical novel has yielded nothing quite like Sigrid Undset’s 
presentation of fourteenth-century Norway; her scope, her delicacy and 
intimacy of portrayal, her restrained humanity, her deeply spiritual in- 
sight into the dark ages, her long-sustained dramatic intensity. These 
remote nobles and peasants live out their lives before us, from generation 
to generation, with vividness and distinctness. The modern method in 
fiction combines with the language and atmosphere of “heroic” times: 
an achievement indeed. Kristin and Erlend and brother Gunnulf the priest 


enter the mind and abide there with the great men and women of 
literature. 


i THE PROFEssOR’s House. By Willa Cather. (Heinemann.) 7s. 6d. net. 


One would gather from this book that Miss Cather was a competent and 
| thoughtful novelist—but no more. Despite the complex inter-relationships, 
interest centres wholly in the Professor. He is a well-drawn character; 


but cannot fill the bill. One very long digression does not justify itself. 
The solution by Augusta is the best thing; it is forefelt. 
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THE “CLASSICAL” REVIVAL 
By John Middleton Murry | 


¢ 


revival in modern literature. There is a certain 

justification for the term. A fairly definite 
tendency can be observed among modern writers since 
the publication of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s “ Eminent 
Victorians.’’ In biography the line of descent passes 
from Mr. Strachey through Mr. Geoffrey Scott with 
his “ Portrait of Zélide ” to Mr. Bonamy Dobrée with 
his ‘“ Essays in Biography ”—subjects, standards, and 
methods all taken from the eighteenth century ; in 
fiction we have the amusing exercises of Mr. David 
Garnett in imitation of Defoe. These are all in their 
way good books ; Mr. Strachey’s two—"‘ Eminent Vic- 
torians”’ and “ Queen Victoria ’’—are more than ‘good 


O NE reads not seldom nowadays of a “ classical ” 


books: I should understand anyone who called them 


perfect ones. In the theatre, too, on the more popular 
levels, there has been the remarkable success of “‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera” at Hammersmith and the present 


_ revival of Dibdin : on the more esoteric, the persistent 
_ revival of Restoration plays, sometimes in public, as 


ment of the public taste should not be called a 


“The Ways of the World,” more often by the efforts 


of the new play-producing societies. 

There is no reason why this large and general move- 
c¢ 

clas- 


sical” revival, save that the phrase suggests much more 
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than the reality. It suggests, moreover, that the new 
wave of classicism succeeds a previous romanticism. 
Actually this is not the case. What went before the 
new classical movement was not anything that could 
be usefully called romanticism : but rather a literature 
of social optimism and religious nullity.* Mr. Wells, 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Shaw, Ms. Galsworthy, all represent 
an extreme phase of confidence in modern society. 
They are, of course, social reformers: they do not 
believe the social machine is perfect—far from it—but 
they do believe the machine can be perfected, and that, 
when it is perfected, all will go well. 

That was the last phase of the pre-war mentality. 
The classical revival belongs to the after-war period. 
It is an expression of a universal scepticism. In so 
conscious a practitioner as Mr. Strachey it is the mani- 
festation of a certain amused contempt for the Vic- 
torian equivocations ; and the reason why his remark- 


able books have had a vogue beyond all expectation — 


*T am not unmindful of the fact that critics of repute— 
Babbitt, Seilliére, Lasserre—French, or of French inspiration, 
maintain that precisely this is ‘‘ romanticism.’’ But roman- 
ticism and religious nullity are, in my judgment, mutually 
exclusive. Whatever we may think of Rousseau, it is foolish 


to deny the reality of his religious consciousness. To blame — 


him for the democratic optimism of the nineteenth century is 


uncritical; almost as uncritical as it would to blame Jesus > 


because his disciples quarrelled about their places in the King- 
dom of Heaven. Similarly, I refuse the name of “‘ classical ’’ 


to a movement based on a religious nullity. Ultimately, I hold | 


that classicism assumes the existence of God, and strives to 
understand Him; in other words, it keeps firmly before it the 
problem of good and evil and seeks demonstrably to justify the 
ways of God to men, as in classical Greek drama and Dante: 
whereas romanticism seeks to discover the existence of God, 
and is content ineffably to know Him, and in the act of know- 
ledge transcends the distinction between good and evil, as in 
the high drama of Shakespeare—‘‘ Lear ’’ and ‘‘ Antony.’’ 
For a true classicism the existence of God is a real intellectual 
postulate; for a true romanticism g real spiritual experience, 
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for writings of their kind is that people in general share 
this contempt. On the still more popular levels 
—represented by “ The Beggar’s Opera’”’—there is 
a corresponding weariness of social problems and 
seriousness, and an inarticulate conviction that idealism 
and high-falutin’ did not save us from disaster, but 
rather took us into it. The universal desire is to be 
amused without arriére-pensée. The “ classical”’ 
revival is an expression or a satisfaction of this universal 
desire. 

Therefore it is far better to call it an Augustan than 
a “classical ” revival, since classicism stands for a good 
deal more than scepticism and amusement. The 
Augustan revival represents the reaction from a col- 
lapsed, and consequently a false, idealism ; and probably 
the impulse would, in times of greater energy, have 
produced a movement of realism. But precisely at this 
moment the chaos of consciousness is so extreme that 
the effort necessary to deal with modern life realistically 
would be prodigious ; on the other hand, the general 
lassitude among men of ability is such that even a 
moderate effort of the kind would be refused. More 
than this, the scepticism of the inteligentsia is so com- 
plete that it involves the art of literature itself. Why 
make an effort? What is the point? Why not remain 
content with amusing ourselves and giving amusement 
to others? Why take literature seriously? Isn’t that 
a part of the old Victorian humbug ? 

So the scepticism, because it is complete, naturally 
takes the line of least resistance. Idealism, even the 
writer’s idealism for his craft, in other than a superficial 
sense, is the enemy. It is not to be required of litera- 
ture that it should aim at discerning and expressing 
some beauty which is the truth in the welter of con- 
temporary life. Hence the vogue of the eighteenth 
century, wherein human beings can be contemplated, as 
it were, in a condition of paradisal ignorance of the 
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complexities which now assail them ; and, to correspond 
with this, in the writers who affect to give some picture 
of contemporary life, a complete cynicsm and detach- 
ment. [he human beings they depict are mere talking 
machines : intellectual marionettes. ‘They are not given, 
and they are not intended to have, any creative truth : 
their purpose is not to reveal, but to amuse. 

Such a scepticism is a very complete thing: it is 
really impervious to criticism, for any criticism directed 
against it must proceed from some sort of idealism, 
which a complete scepticism rejects out of hand. So 
long as its practitioners do not tire of it themselves, so 
long as the mood of the intelligentsia is such that it is 
amused by it—so long the Augustan revival will 
endure ; and that may be a very long time. For a 
change from an absolute scepticism must, by the nature 
ot the case, be a profound change indeed—of the same 
order as a revivalist conversion. At the mere mention 
of such a possibility the Augustans would—on their 
own principles very legitimately—burst, not into 
Homeric laughter (for that is scarcely in their line), but 
into a discreet and annihilating smile. 

Probably it will never happen to them ; but it may 
one day happen to the public which reads them: for 
its time is not so fully taken up as theirs. Whereas 
they have the occupation of doing what they do so 
well, their readers have not. They read in a day 
what costs a year to write. There are not, or are not 
yet, 365 Augustans to succeed each other throughout 
the revolving year ; and even with the liberal supply 
of plays and dances there may be a few blank days. 
The blank day is the devil, and the devil’s chosen 
moment. Blank days are not so harmless as blank 
cartridges : one of them may easily blow the “ clas- 
sical ’’ revival sky-high in the souls of its devotees. 
Then they would change into dévots: and the last 
state would be worse than the first. Which God forbid. 
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The “classical ”’ revival, in so far as it is homo- 
geneous, is based upon a absolute scepticism, and is, 
like the hedonistic philosophy with which it is allied, 
impervious to criticism. Criticism of its postulates can 
be rejected as a begging of the question; while its 
actual literary achievements seldom fall conspicuously 
short of the circumscribed perfection which is their aim. 

But the “ classical’? movement is not really homo- 
geneous, not wholly Augustan. It has a “ serious ”’ 
wing. The cynical and the serious classicists are 
lumped together by a perfunctory criticism. Nothing 
is more remarkable in the utterances of journalists 
who affect the classical revival than an indiscriminate 
juxtaposition of the names of Mr. Lytton Strachey, 
Mrs. Virginia Woolf, Mr. Aldous Huxley, Mr. David 
Garnett, and Mr. T. S. Eliot. Mr. Strachey, Mr. 
Garnett, and Mr. Huxley do indeed belong together, 
though there are signs of incipient malaise in Mr. 
Huxley : but Mrs. Virginia Woolf and Mr. Eliot are 
of another kind. They are serious, while the others 
are cynical, “ classicists.”’ 

We shall have later most sharply to distinguish 
between Mrs. Woolf and Mr. Eliot, for their serious- 
ness has important points of difference. Mrs. Woolf, 
being a woman, is serious as Falstaff was a coward, on 
instinct: Mr. Eliot rather by premeditatio::. But a 
similar seriousness finds a similar manifestation in both 
of them : each desires to be loyal to what we can only 
call the modern consciousness—a complex state of 
mind, a spiritual “atmosphere ’’ which exists now, and 
has never existed before. Each endeavours to create 
something adequate to the welter of dissatisfactions 
and desires which has invaded the sensitive mind during 
and since the war. Mrs. Woolf’s “ Jacob’s Room” 
and Mr. Eliot’s ‘“‘ The Waste Land” belong essentially 
to the same order. Both are failures; though “ The 
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Waste Land” is the more impressive, because the 
more complete and conscious failure. One might 
almost say that Mr. Eliot’s poem is permeated (and 
made remarkable) by a sense that the mere writing of 
it was a blasphemy. 

But, not to indulge in subtleties of criticism, the 
immediate effect of these two works is the same: the 
exercise of a prodigious intellectual subtlety to produce 
the effect of a final futility. “The word is just, however 
harsh it may appear to those who are aware of the 
gifts of the authors. Both are unusually fine critics ; 
both are tormented by the longing to create. But 
their creations, despite the approval of the quidnuncs 
and the claqueurs, are futile. Fifty, ten years hence no 
one will take the trouble (no small one) to read either 
of these works, unless there should be some revolu- 
tionary happening in their authors—some liberation 
into a real spontaneity—which will cause these records 
of their former struggle in the wilderness to be studied 
with the sympathy and curiosity which a contemporary 
now bestows upon them. 

These two writers are indeed interesting. The con- 
tradiction between so much serious intention, so much 
proved ability, and so paradoxical an outcome—pHar- 
turtunt montes ; nascetur ndiculus mus—is at first sight 
scarcely less than portentous ; so is the contrast between 
the failure, intrinsic and external, of these serious 
classicists and the twofold success of the cynical clas- 
sicists with whom they are so _undiscriminatingly 
confused. | 

Yet the contradiction and ;the contrast are easy to 
explain. It is precisely because Mrs. Woolf and Mr. 
Eliot ave more serious than their fellow-classicists* that 
they fail. For to be serious is not to be cynical ; and 


* There is no reason to suppose that Mrs. Woolf or Mr. Eliot 
themselves accept inclusion among the Augustans. The group- 
ing is not mine, and, as I hope to show, it is utterly uncritical. 
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not to be cynical is to be lacking in the attitude which 
gives the possibility of perfection to contemporary 
classicism. lhe attitude must be congruous with the 
method. In the cynical classicists it is : a technique of 
detachment for an attitude of detachment. With the 
complexities and heart-searchings of modern life they 
are ostentatiously unconcerned ; they turn their backs 
upon it and seek their relaxation in the trim parterres 
of the Augustans. By these same complexities and 
heart-searchings the serious classicists are deeply per- 
turbed. Life attracts them in their own despite, they 
cannot ignore it. 


They cannot but remember these things are 
And they are precious to them. 


They strive to grapple with the’modern consciousness : 
they become experimental, alembicated, obscure. They 
achieve nothing. 

Yet why not? The question is not answered. The 
case is not simply that they use an inappropriate tech- 
nique for their subject-matter ; indeed, that is not the 
case at all. For neither the method of Mrs. Woolf 
in ““Jacob’s Room” nor that of Mr. Eliot in “ The 
Waste Land” is classical in any known sense of the 
word. Nor can it be supposed that they believe it is. 
The classicism, if classicism there is, is of some novel 
and esoteric kind; and a classicism which is at once 

_novel and esoteric would be a very queer classicism 
indeed. 

Actually the reason of their failure is simple. Their 
‘works are  over-intellectualized; they lack spon- 
| taneity ; they are overladen with calculated subtleties 
| (which are quite different from the instinctive subtleties 
_of the writer who is master of his purpose, his instru- 
ment and himself) ; and they fail to produce any unity 
of impression. The reader is compelled, in the mere 
effort to understand, to adopt an attitude of intellectual 
suspicion, which makes impossible the communication 
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of feeling. The works offend against the most elemen- 
tary canon of good writing : that the immediate effect 
should be unambiguous. 

But why, being classicists, should they offend in this 
most unclassical way? ‘The answer to that is that they 
are not classicists. As critical intelligences, they have, 
and have given utterance to, pro-classical velleities—_ 
for order and clarity and decorum ; as creative writers — 
they are, in spite of all the restraint they impose upon 
themselves, disordered, obscure, indecorous. It is not 
their fault, they are children of the age against which 
they rebel. Above all, they are serious. They wish to 
express their real experience. And it happens that their 
real experience is such that it gives rise to classical _ 
velleities and defies classical expression. 

For there is no order in modern experience, because | 
there is no accepted principle of order. The obvious 
paradox of Mr. Eliot the classicist writing “ The Waste 
Land” is a mere trifle compared to the inward con- 
tradiction between the profession of classical principles 
such as his and the content of that poem.* ‘The poem 
expresses a self-torturing and utter nihilism: there is 
nothing, nothing : nothing to say, nothing to do, nothing 
to believe, save to wait without belief for the miracle. 
Once its armour of incomprehensibility is penetrated the 
poem is found to be a cry of grinding and empty desola- 
tion. Nothing could conceivably be more remote from 
the complacent scepticism of the cynical Augustans. 
This is a voice from the Dark Night of the Soul of a 
St. John of the Cross—the barren and dry land where 


no water is. 


LATE REALS ALR ANNE DAN MTS BM 2 

* 1 do not imply that Mr. Eliot is himself unconscious of 
the contradiction. “That is hardly possible. His is not the first 
case of Video meliora proboque; Deteriora sequor. But whether 
a critic ought at one and the same time to proclaim classical 
principles and publish poetry that defies them is a point in ethics 
1 cannot decide. My opinion is, pretty emphatically, in the 
negative. 
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To order such an experience on classical principles 
is almost beyond human powers. It might conceivably 
be done, by an act of violence, by joining the Catholic 
Church. St. John of the Cross was a Catholic. But 
the stupendous difference is that St. John of the Cross 
was born a Catholic, who thought and felt instinctively 
in the categories of the Church. Mr. Eliot was not ; 
he was born into the same tormenting fluidity as the 
rest of us. And it is pot likely that he will sell his 
equivocal birthright ; like the rest of us, sooner or later 
he will be forced to crystallize his miracle out of 
himself.* 

But what in the name of all incomprehensibles has 
such a man, in such a condition, to do with classicism ? 
What can classicism mean for him? A spiritual tech- 
nique he envies and cannot use ; a certainty he longs for 
and cannot embrace—it could mean either of these 
things. But to envy classicism is not ‘to be a classicist ; 
it is to be, most unenviably, a romantic : a romantic who 
is conscious of sin in being what he is, and cannot take 
the plunge into the unknown ; whose being knows that 
there is but one way, but whose mind, fascinated by 
ancient certitudes, can discern only nothingness along 


the only way. 


“The Waste Land,” with a vengeance : but surely 
Mr. Eliot must know that no classicist ever got there. 
That is a station on the mystic path. The only clas- 
sicism that knows anything about it is the classicism of 
the Catholic Church : and its knowledge derives from 
the fact that it has managed to include most romanti- 
cisms. If he requires a nearer precedent it is to the 
romantics that he must go. 

This profound and absolute contradiction lies beneath 
all Mr. Eliot’s professions of classicism. He is, essen- 


——— 


* Of course, not out of himself alone: the miracle—regenera- 
tion—is precisely the knowledge that he is not alone. 
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tially, an unregenerate and incomplete romantic ; and 


ae 


he must remain unregenerate and incomplete so long 


as he professes classicism : for so long will his protes- 
sions and his reality remain utterly divorced. 

The overcoming of this divorce between his under- 
standing and his being is precisely the miracle he asks 
for in “ The Waste Land.” It will not happen: such 
miracles never do happen.* A man has to create his 
own miracles, by paying for them, outwardly in the 


eyes of men and inwardly in his own soul’s eye. The 


outward price Mr. Eliot is called upon to pay is a public 
recantation of his “ classicism.”’ It is unfortunate for 
him that his recantation must be public ; but, since his 
profession was public, it is inevitable. 

We have pressed home the analysis of Mr. Eliot's 
condition because he is the most striking example of 


the self-stultification involved in the profession of a 
serious classicism to-day. ‘‘ Classicism ’’ is all very » 
well ; but to be coherent, to be viable, it must not be — 


serious. A serious classicism is a contradiction in terms 


for a modern mind; and-since, when one is serious, — 
errors of thought have their direct consequences upon — 


the whole of the inward man, no criticism of Mr. Eliot — 


* Even as I write these words a new complete edition of 
Mr. Eliot’s poems comes to my hand (Faber & Gwyer, 7s. 6d. 
net). It contains one poem written later than The Waste Land: 


The Hollow Men (1925). Nothing could more painfully confirm 


my statement that the miracle will not happen. This is a more | 
absolutely barren poem than The Waste Land. The utterance | 
is more naked, as though Mr. Eliot had no longer the energy — 


to cover himself. 

. Between the desire 
And the spasm, 
Between the potency 
And the existence, 
Between the essence 
And the descent, 
Falls the shadow. 
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can be serious unless it follows home the visible contra- 
diction of his professions and his practice to their source 
in an internecine conflict between his understanding and 
his being. That conflict will never be resolved, can 
never be resolved, save at the cost of a sacrifice. There 
is a moment, in life and in letters, when a man must lose 
his life to save it. 
(To be continued.) 


CREATIVE WritING.—"' It is the marvellous property 
of verse—one, if we rightly consider it, which would 
excuse any superstition on the origin of language— 
that the metrical and rhythmical arrangement of syllable 
and sound is able to catch and express back to us, not 
the stories of actions, but the actions themselves, with 
all the feelings which inspire them ; to call up human 
action, and all other outward things in which human 
hearts take interest—to produce them, or to reproduce 
them, with a distinctness which shall produce the same 
emotions which they themselves produce when really 
existing. The thing itself is made present before us by 
an exercise of creative power as genuine as that of 
Nature herself ; which, perhaps, is but the same power 
manifesting itself at one time in words, at another in 
outward phenomena. Whatever be the cause, the fact 
is so. Poetry has this life-giving power, and prose has 
it not ; and thus the poet is the truest historian. What- 
ever is properly valuable in history the poet gives us— 
‘not events and names, but emotion, but action, but life.’’ 
(Froude: Essay on Homer.) The distinction which 
Froude thus eloquently makes is, however, not a dis- 
tinction between poetry and prose in the ordinary sense 
at all, but simply between creative and non-creative 
writing. The passage is interesting, moreover, as 
occupying a place midway between Stendhal’s and 
_Arnold’s conceptions of “ style.”—H. K. 
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I CAME to-day from the prison at , after visiting 
my friend. I! will not mention his name, though it is 
possible that some may recognize it from what follows. 
It swept England for two brief days, the day of his 
arrest and the day of his trial, and one Sunday was 
made hideous by the papers whose business it is to 
make every Sunday hideous for someone’s friends. 
Then mercifully he was forgotten. 

We used to live in the same town, before disaster 
overtook him. Long before we ever met, I had heard 
so much about him as to make me very curious to dis- 
cover what he was really like. People have such dif- 
ferent ideas of aman. ‘The people on the hill, the high 
part of our town (the outward mark of their difference 
is the healthy situation of their houses on the bluff that 


overhangs the river) could scarcely find words to- 


say what they thought of him. If they ever were articu- 
late, then they would call him by such names as at this 
moment they reserve for the Lucifers of Labour that 
fell at the point of Zinoviev’s spear. He stirred them 


as a hawk stirs a comfortable hedge-row of little birds, © 
and they raised much the same clamour at his heels. © 
But down in the low part of the town, that lies inexpen- 
sively amongst the river fogs, they have a different set — 


of eyes. Once I heard a man say as he turned down 
an alley to his home, ‘* that man’s been like Christ to 


us fellers, light in darkness ; an’ it’s ruddy dark down | 


this here alley! ’’ It was entirely spontaneous praise. 
We had both been to the Labour hall, and my friend 
had been speaking there. 
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Prison, I believe, never either reforms or ruins a 
man. In this it is like poverty and war. All three are 
great revealers; they draw out everything that lies 
hidden in us; they set free what society has contrived 
to stifle, and allow it to breathe ; not only what is bad, 
but what is good as well. For money and peace and 
respectability are wonderful at killing flowers as well 
as weeds. 

At least, that has been my experience, and that is 
how I found it with my friend. Prison had not changed 
him. He was more himself ; that was all. He is finding 
out things about himself and the rest of mankind which 
he might never even have suspected in a lifetime. Not 
that he is the first to discover how near to the heart of 
truth a cell may lead a man. By no means. Monks 
and holy women, great sinners and enduring martyrs 
have found it so before him. 

The first time that they let me see him, I was awk- 
ward ; perhaps too obviously I avoided the subject of 
his disaster. 

‘Here I am and that’s that,’’ he said, and shut the 
door finally upon it, a door he has never opened since. 
‘ And it’s peace here anyhow, and no more degrading 
than the place where I used to live. You never saw it ; 
jut I’m telling you.’’ I never had seen it. He had 
aever offered to take me there, never even spoken of 
t; and I had not pressed him. Now of his own accord 
1e continued with sudden candour : ‘‘ You don’t get a 
drostitute here, carrying on in the next room, the way 
you can’t sleep for half the night.”’ 

He smiled at me out of his hell, and I could not help 
inswering his smile. 

“And after all,’’ he said on another occasion, 
“when a fellow’s fallen down and gone against his 
Bbcioles, there ain’t nothing degrading in his being 
yunished for it. Peter denied his master and didn’t he 
ray to be punished for it? I guess he heard those 
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cocks crowing till the breath left his body. I can. hear 
’em here sometimes. . . . We’re all weak, though we 
preach strong. That’s another thing I’ve learnt in here. 
I’m getting to be what you used to say I wasn't. 
Tolerant. Usen’t to be one of my words, that. But 
I’m coming to see. It’s the other fellows yapping that 
makes a man intolerant. In here it don’t matter a tup- 
penny damn what the other fellows think. A fellow 
can be at peace by himself. But O God, it’s when 
you come up against someone else that don’t think 
like you! ”’ 

And lately he has changed his tone still further. 
‘““ Who was it,’’ he said to me to-day, “‘ that said man 
wasa social animal? The fellow that wrote about good- 
ness and believed in having slaves—Aristot—tot— 
something. I’ve been chewing on that for the last three 
weeks. Animal, but social! If all God’s creation has 
been developing up to man, then he’s made a damned 
bungle of the whole affair—unless he’s laughing all the 
time. That’s my idea.”’ 

Prison makes a man bitter. Of course. 

I remember well my first talk with him. We had 
met once before, just long enough to say how-do you 
do; I had hardly had time to notice him, beyond the 
uncompromising squeeze of his hand-grip upon mine. 
We were coming back from Birmingham, and whether 
by chance or by design, both made for the same empty 
carriage in the front part of the train. He had been 
after work and failed. | He wanted something better 
than the ill-paid clerk’s work that he was doing. For 
in our town we pride ourselves on keeping at a pitch- 
fork’s length the modern plague which we call “' Red.” 
We began to talk at once, even before the train had 
time to leave the station, and we were getting on very 
well together when something that I said brought him 
up sharp, as if I had tapped him on the nose. We had 
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been speaking of peace and | had said something 
about war. 

“War!” he cried. I see him in the opposite 
corner ; his black hair standing up like the crest of a 
black macaw ; his eyebrows meeting, his Mediterranean 
eyes glittering in a truly schoolmaster frown; and the 
mouth underneath that had never aged with the rest of 
his face. ‘* War is death.’’ 

As if that closed the whole subject. But if ever there 
were a place made for argument, that place is a railway 
train. For one thing, one has nothing else to do, and 
he seemed, too, to have a mild contempt for my opinion. 

So I argued with him. ‘‘ Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ it is death. 
I hated it. I wouldn’t go through it again for worlds ; 

but if I am honest, I’m thankful for it. You don’t 
doctor a body on honey and sugar. Why, look at any 
nation that’s had a long spell of peace. All belly and 
no muscle ; or else, like America, all energy that goes 
either to making money or to uplift, forcing its idea of 
Liberty first upon itself and then upon the rest of the 
world. Peace has its conquests—and God save us from 
them! What man needs is a purge and atest. And 
/war seems to me the supreme test. . . .’? ‘‘ And the 
‘most horrible,’ he broke in. ‘‘ I know your view. 
It's the view of the public schools—their cadet corps, 
‘their training of little Imperialists, their dulse et decorus 
(is it?)—Pro patria—Horace—dying for their country 
—dying, and without asking why, mark you! That’s 
Just what we Socialists are fighting against. You must 
have a test and a struggle. Granted. But in place of 
the physical conflict the intellectual struggle ! ”’ 

__It was magnificently said and yet it smelt suspiciously 
of the text-book. 

,._ War! War!” he lashed himself with the word. 
-* O God, if I could talk I could show you! It needs 
a Swift—only just think! Death—our dead, our 


dearest like swathes after harvest and all mankind 
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voluntarily united to reap itself! No, no. We’re no 
public school, thank God! We say, let the people 
exercise their consciences and say that the taking of life; 
is wrong. Not to fight, to come together friendly and. 
settle, that’s Christ’s law. Then there could be no 
war ! ” He was so crude, | thought ; he had never 
thought it out. ‘‘ But if,’’ I said (1 meant to crush 
him gently), ‘* if the other nation won’t be friendly, ’ 
the government finds it cannot avert a war. | 
‘ Government !’’ he interrupted again, sliding away 
from the dilemma. ‘‘ The Government isn’t the 
national conscience. he ultimate ruler is the con- 
science of the individual.” 
The text-book again! If only we could tear our- 
selves free from tags, we might have a chance of reach- 
ing facts. But I saw now whither he was drifting, and 


I thought to shock him by a reminder. ‘‘ But that is 
anarchy.’’ 

To my surprise not a hair on him lifted; rather, he 
ran to meet me. ‘It is. Anarchy is our ultimate, 


goal. You are shocked? ’’ (I must confess that I 
was and I resented the tables being turned in this way.), 
‘“ Is it too Utopian an ideal? Every man thinking for 
himself and for others ttoo? No laws, no policemen, 
no nationalities, no force? ”’ 

It was certainly an idea to linger over, as delicate and 
as distant and as idle as a daydream ; but as he paused, 
the hard grind of the trainwheels brought me back | 
harder facts. “ Thinking for himself,”’ I asked, 
of himself? Man’s not an angel.’’ 

“No. No. He’s not. But all these passions ang 
lusts and cruelties that you found your ideas of Govern- 
ment on, they’re not natural to man. _Rich men made; 
them and fed them to keep themselves in power. But 
you don’t need me to tell you, that man is funda- 
mentally good.”’ 

Oh Lord,’ *ieaidand:. meantate 2) aay. 
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ie) 6But. .. but... but, . .. ”’ he stammered: 
)perhaps it was the amazement, perhaps the pity that 
‘showed only too plainly in his face—but I no longer 
wanted to be fair. He had turned my other thrusts : 
he should not turn this one. 

_ “ Supposing,’’ I said quickly, ‘‘ you and those who 
‘hold your creed, you Socialists were the only whites in 
‘Africa, the only men left in the world who believed in 
your creed, and the blacks attacked you meaning to 
wipe you out, you and your ideal? It’s not so fantastic 
‘a supposition either. Something like it, on a small 
scale, might happen in South Africa, and I don’t sup- 
pose France is any too easy about her coloured Empire 
vacross the Mediterranean. Now if you were in that 
/position, do you mean to say that you wouldn’t fight for 
your ideal—let alone for yourselves? You would be 
‘content to die and let it perish out of the world? ” 

_ I was ashamed when I had said it, but he did not 
‘appear to regard it as unfair. It is one of his greatest 
and most attractive qualities, this single-hearted and 
‘uncompromising candour. ‘ That’s hard,” he an- 
swered, frowning anxiously. ‘‘ That’s putting it stiff, if 
you like. But it don’t affect my answer. Yes, I say. 
Conscience before all. Id never lift a finger against 
a fellow man. That’s Gospel with me. If I ever did 
—it don’t bear thinking about—but if I ever did, then 
by God, I’d feel worse than Peter—if I denied my 
master—fit for hanging upside down. . . . But if the 
blacks did kill us, the ideal wouldn’t die. Never you 
fear that! We and the blacks, you and the blacks and 
rowns and yellows, we’re all brothers. They are men 
like us—or are you one of the sort that’s making hell 
in India, and in Egypt and God knows where else? 
Who can’t think above Kipling—‘ Bear ye the white 
man’s burden.” Faugh! It makes me sick. And 
what is the white man’s burden? Grab, what else? 
Gold, money, jewels. . . . But man, don’t you see? 
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The ideal’s a Phoenix! nothing, not even death, not | 
even the blacks, not even the Capitalists can kill it, 
That's why I'd die for it !”’ ik 

He paused : I think from lack of breath. It was like 
a fire going out. 

‘And don’t you see,” he concluded, winning his ' 
victory, ‘‘ that’s what Christ and Socrates did? It’s” 
just for that that we admire them most.’ { 

After this we were continually meeting. We formed. 
a habit of Saturday walks together ; he loved hills and 
so do I. We would take the ’bus and walk from. 
Minsterley to Stretton and so back by another ‘bus; 
and walking, he made me free of his mind. | 

I remember that we had a difficulty over names. It. 
seemed so formal to be always calling him by his longer 
name, and when [| asked him what his other was, he- 
stuttered and stumbled and reddened like a little boy 
caught out at school. 

“You see,” he explained, “it isn’t somehow a pos: 
sible name.” 

And when he told it me, he mumbled so that I could 
hardly catch it; but he was right. It was hardly a 
possible name ; at any rate, it was no handle for 
intimacy. I won’t write what it was because it might 
furnish a clue, and as I have said, I don’t wish | 
words of mine to lead to his identification. 

But I asked him (I had to find some name), “ What 
do your friends call you then?” “ Peter the Painter,” 
he answered, , grinning shyly, “ ’cos I was once ’prentice 
toa painter.” So I have called him Peter ever since. 

I remember, too, how on our walks he returned with 
remarkable persistence to one topic—and oddly, it was 
neither God nor sex. It was on the contrary, the topic 
of brotherhood and peace. To it his mind strayed back 
and back, as if peace and the desire for peace ran 
secretly behind his mind with a constant stream : morbid 
repression, I suppose the analysts would call it. For so 
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far his life has been mostly knocks.“ What humanity 
wants is universal peace: it ‘haunts me like a 
passion ’: Wordsworth,” he said once, in the definite 
way he has of displaying his knowledge; when he 
quotes, he always makes a point of showing that he 
-knows the author, if he does. 

By the year’s end we knew each other very well, and 
‘it was a tribute to friendship that he got me admission 
‘to the last and fatal meeting he addressed. It was a 
) great occasion ; for his expenses had been paid and he 
/was to go to speak on Clydeside. I went to Glasgow 
specially to hear him. It was just at the time when 
trouble on the Clyde was coming to a head. The war 
| left everything stirred and seething, and in Glasgow the 
fire seemed never to have gone out : the pot was still 
‘rising to the boil. You felt it from the moment you 
set foot outside the Central Station, more especially in 
_that part of the city that lay beside the river. . . . 

_ Inever gathered rightly what the meeting was about, 
sand anyhow it mattered very little. |For after the 
i : : : 
-chairman’s first and scarcely audible remarks it wan- 
,dered happily away into paths wholly its own. It was 
held in a tiny hall which I took to have been a school- 
room during the day. For the usual pictures hung on 
the bare walls—one, I remember, was a large card, 
ee marked with highly-coloured patches, like an 
‘illustration of some peculiarly horrible disease from a 
jmedical book ; one patch of unnatural green and purple 
I found at last to be Canada with its trees and moun- 
jtains; another of white stucco buildings I took for 
India ; and yet another of a sheep standing apparently 
jin the middle of a large bay was Australia and Sydney 
jharbour ; and behind the chairman’s head hung a large 
,and hideous reproduction of Christ carrying a crook in 
one hand and a very ill-drawn lamb in the other. The 
/place was packed to suffocation, reeking of pipe-smoke 
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and humanity. I just managed to secure a standing 
place near the door. 

Peter had not yet spoken and [| listened for an hour 
in extreme discomfort. The meeting had by this time 
lost its early indifference, and every speaker had to face 
a running fire of interruption, not all of it friendly. The 
last had just retired, driven off by a perfect inferno of 
cat-calls and whistles mingled with abuse in broad Scots 
and lisping Jewish accents, and here and there a loud 
assertive Irish brogue. It was as mixed an audience as 
one could hope to see. ‘Things looked very much as if 
the meeting would collapse in disorder, in several 
corners small but noisy arguments were beginning to 
break out, when I saw the chairman turn and make a 
gesture to Peter, rap vainly on the table, shrug like the 
Frenchman that he was not and subside. 

Peter stood up and came forward to the front of the 
platform, and | must confess that [ was very nervous 
for him. I had a feeling of disaster ; but all I foresaw 
was an ignominious ending to his attempt to speak. Of 
that I need have had no fear. Six sentences and he 
had them as quiet as the sheep on the wall that was 
standing in the middle of Sydney harbour. They were 
being fed with the stuff that their mouths craved for. 

{ will not reproduce his speech. I could not, if I 
wished. For the actual words and phrases have mostly — 
passed out of my mind, and anyway they were the least 
part of it. It was the confidence and fire with which 
he spoke, voice and hands and phrase rolling pat 
together like a well-conducted thunderstorm, and that 
indefinable God-given atmosphere which is the secret of 
an orator, that made his speech the roaring success it 
was. Fragments, however, I do remember, and taken 
together I see that they give a very fair idea of the 
general drift ; of the sinister double meaning that ran 
through the whole I will never believe he had the 
faintest consciousness. ‘‘ You owe no obedience to 
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anything but yourselves.’ ‘‘ Have the guts to be 
_ brothers to the whole world.” “If you hold property, 
property damns you. Riches damn you. Fine clothes 
damn you.” ‘I say to you, cut out your sores, throw 
your rottenness on to your dunghills.”’ ‘ You'll never 
save yourselves except by change—root and branch! 
“ Therefore my message to you is to overthrow. . . .” 
So far he had enjoyed a triumph; but you cannot 
rouse an audience to fighting ardour and then expect 
to satisfy it with the Sermon on the Mount. Suddenly 
_his mind swung back, as I had found that it so often 
would, to the inevitable obsession. He had worked 
them up, until at a word from him they would have 
_ gone out into the streets of Glasgow and torn it down 
_ brick from brick; and then at his very climax he 
threw up his arm and cried, ‘‘ And what are we working 
‘for? Listen and I'll tell you.” And into the tense and 
_ expectant silence he threw his answer: “ Peace!” It 
_ was the last word that they expected to hear. A huge 
fellow close to me shouted out, ‘‘ Na’ na’, but bluddy 
hell to the Capitalists first.” And that seemed to have 
loosed every tongue in the room. 

Once I heard Mr. Lansbury speak at Oxford, to a 
very hostile audience, at a time when the war was still 
a recent and open wound. His audience sat there 

waiting, just waiting for an excuse, but Mr. Lansbury 

was their master. ‘‘ Our principles,” he would say (and 
if he said it once, he said it a dozen times in his speech), 
“our principles are the principles of Jesus Christ.’’ 
That was enough to gain him for a few moments a 
‘respectful hearing, and then would follow a hurried 
array of the distasteful things he had to say. 

It is an old trick and sometimes it works. Peter 
(consciously or unconsciously who shall say ?) made up 
his mind to try it. Ina flash he swung his arm round 
to the picture on the wall behind him. “ There’s 
Christ ’—he shouted. ‘‘ There’s my master. He 
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preached peace and it’s Christ’s sort of peace that I 


preach.’ But it was no audience of undergraduates at | 


which he was shouting. An indescribable uproar broke 
out at once. Everyone seemed to be shouting to- 


gether : all semblance of control disappeared in an_ 


instant. It was impossible to hear anything, but I had_ 


a very good view of what was happening. For fortun- 


ately no one paid any attention to me : all their energies — 
seemed to be concentrated on the platform. I saw a 
gross Jew, red as a peony with the high colour that — 


some Jews have, supported apparently on the shoulders © 


of his friends, screaming like a maniac at the now-silent 
orator ; and I saw a more sinister fellow, with the flat 
nose and high cheekbones that come from east of the 
Urals, climbing determinedly on to the platform. Peter 
stood his ground and faced him. 

What followed was like a cinema-drama. The man 
was speaking, his lips moving theatrically as people’s” 


lips move on the screen. One needed no title. Blas-_ 


phemy, obscenity, venom were written on every line of 
his working face. I thought, though I am not sure, 
that his lips framed the word ‘‘ peace,’’ and he made 
an indescribable gesture at the picture of Christ. I saw” 
enough to feel sure that Peter’s creed had come to the 
acid test. The man on the platform seemed more than 
flesh and blood could stand, and I watched to see 
whether Peter would betray his master. The man 
leaned forward, his lips worked again, and at his last 


words, whatever they were, Peter’s self-control 


snapped. By some evil chance a thick ruler lay upon 
the chairman’s table. I saw his hand trembling 
towards it ; then it was in his hand ; raised in the air and 
struck the interrupter full on the temple. | 
I held my breath. I expected an irresistible wave to 
surge on to the platform. The crowd had already found” 
one voice : one moment more and it would have found 
one impulse, when from some door behind the platform 
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the whole place was suddenly filled with blue figures. 
I just had a glimpse of Peter firmly held between two 
policemen nearly twice his size, when I was gripped 
from behind and pushed firmly out of doors. They had 
entered through the doors at the back as well. I had 
time to see the expression in the policeman’s eyes, as 
he turned back to help his comrades in the hall. They 
were delighted, like a boy’s at a boxing match, and he 
was laughing softly to himself. 

Men were being ejected from the hall in all stages 
of disarray : some with collars torn, some coatless, some 
with bloody noses and half-closed eyes. They began 
to gather in the street in snarling, ugly groups : trying 
to summon courage to wait for the police. I saw that it 
was time for me to go. So I made my way as quickly 
as I could down the nearest side-street. It led, as luck 
would have it, down the side of the hall, past the rear 
door; and thus it happened that I was a witness of 
Peter’s last and unforgivable act of folly, for which he 
is paying now in the cell where I left him to-day. 

As I passed the door they brought him out ; a police 
motor was drawn up to the kerb. The police were 
handling him none too gently, and as they hustled him 
down the steps, he stumbled. 

‘“ Hud up, ma’ bluddy little conchy !’’ laughed the 
big heavy-chinned Scot that had hold of his arm, not 
unkindly but as a man speaks to a dog that is not his 
own ; and he let go of Peter’s arm for a minute. 

How it happened I don’t exactly know. I think 
another fellow in blue called him a name or handled him 
too roughly, but in a moment he was transformed. He 
was not the same Peter that J had known. He was a 
man primitive and stripped of every civilized restraint, 
naked passion in his face, naked rage shaking his whole 
body, and I could not help thinking, ‘‘ here is man as 
he fundamentally is.’’ I tried to cry out, I believe | 
did, ‘ Peter, Peter!’ ’’ But he never heard me. He 
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heard nothing ; and I like to believe that he saw nothing. 
But I saw. I saw his fist strike the policeman on the 
side of the jaw, breaking the helmet strap. The helmet 
rolled harmlessly away along the pavement, but the 
man fell flat, and as he fell the back of his bare head 
struck the kerb. From his ear an ominous trickle of 
blood began to flow. 

And at that the big Scot caught Peter by the arm and 
neck, crying out ‘‘ Murder, b’God, an’ ye’ll swing for 
it! ’’ They closed round him like hounds round a fox 
and hurried him to the motor. 

As they pushed him in he saw me: for I had come 
quite close. 

‘O God,’’ I heard him say, “‘ I guess I’m not 
important enough to have a cock crow even once 
fanme.”” 


Creattye Evolution 


The cow was dumb, and the cuckoo too. 
They went their ways as creatures do, 
Till they chanced to meet in the Lord’s green Zoo. 


The bird gave a cluck ; the cow gave a coo ; 
At the sight of each other the pair of them flew 
Into tantrums and started their hullabaloo. 


They startled creation ; and when they were through 
Each said to the other : Till I came across you 
I wasn’t aware of the things I could do! 
Cuckoo! 
Moo! 
Cuckoo! 
D..H. Lawrence, 
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FAILURE OF H. G. WELLS 
By Geoffrey H. Wells 


At the beginning some explanation of my title seems 

necessary ; it must be made clear that its application 1s 
intended in a limited if fundamental sense. Wells has, 
of course, his detractors, but few responsible critics will 
be found to deny that he is in any meaning of the term 
-agreat man. Anatole France has described him justly 
_as the greatest intellectual force in the English-speaking 
world, and Wells himself writes truly of the Atlantic 
| Edition of his works that ‘“‘ there is in the ultimate 
reckoning something said in these volumes that was not 
said before, and something shaped that was not shaped 
before.’’ The ninety books and pamphlets which pre- 
serve the bulk of his writings represent an activity and 
an achievement unequalled by any other living author, 
a range of inquiry, criticism, entertainment, suggestion 
and information which is remarkable. It is an achieve- 
ment, too, more enduring than many of his critics seem 
to care to acknowledge, for quite apart from the mere 
organised ‘‘ knowledge’’ and the astounding wealth of 
creation, he has written some of the finest passages in 
modern prose, and possesses a quality of imaginative 
intuition which again and again lifts his work to a poetic 
plane. Wells is indisputably a great man; if he has 
failed he has failed greatly, and even his failure sets him 
high above the topmost success of ordinary men. 

I can best make clear the sense in which I impute 
ailure to H. G. Wells by stating my perhaps peculiar 
9ersonal connection with his work. On my eleventh 
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birthday I was given a copy of The First Men im the 
Moon—the most potent present I have ever received. — 
{ began to read Wells at once, and since then I have 
read practically everything he has written over and over 
again. He gave me, even so early, a certain standard 
of good writing which brought me through a morass of 
otherwise unguided youthful reading to some apprecia- 
tion of literature ; from him I[ took presently the germs 
of any interest I have in politics and sociology and_ 
philosophy. He has been to a great extent, in default 
of anything better, my education. There is no man 
living to whom, fundamentally, I owe so much, nor 
any great writer for whom I have so steadfast a personal 
affection. And yet, at the end of it all, 1 seem to have © 
come only to a sense of dissatisfaction; I have been ~ 
forced to a persuasion that for myself at least his know- 
ledge, his perception of the world and of man, the sum 
of his experience, leads only into an impassable desert — 
of futility and distress and spiritual death, and that all 
his Promised Lands are but mirages—lifeless visions © 
created within his own brain to hide from himself the — 
barren wastes which lie before him. I have done my 
uttermost to understand Wells, to accept him and to 
live by him, and this is the end. A personal matter it~ 
may seem, yet I have found traces of the same dissatis-_ 
faction, in various degrees, in other readers of Wells, 
and it is in essence, | am convinced, a findamentan ‘ 
criticism of him as a great man and a great writer. 
Since this is to be essentially a criticism of Wells’ | 
work as a whole, it is necessary to outline, though 
briefly, his progress and achievement, to follow roughly” 
a few main threads. Within my limits of space there 
can be little pausing to account for occasional incon-— 
sistencies, turnings aside or bendings back, but for 
myself I have left nothing unconsidered, and I can. 
find no discrepancy which invalidates what is set forth 
in the following pages. 
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In Wells’s earliest work we find two distinct divi- 
sions of interest. [here are the scientific romances, 
in which are explored, with wonderful imaginative 
power and daring, a few of the material possibilities of 
the universe. ‘‘ | found,’’ he writes of his short stories 
of this period, *‘ that, taking almost anything as a start- 
ing-point, and letting my thoughts play about it, there 
would presently come out of the darkness some absurd 
or vivid little incident more or less relevant to that initial 
nucleus.” ‘The longer tales must have been conceived 
in very much the same manner ; the circumstances are 
the primary thing, and the characters for all their living 
reality remain little more than puppets to display those 
circumstances. Prendick, Griffin, Bedford, and the 
Time Traveller could have changed places without alter- 
ing their stories in any major degree. But in The 
Wheels of Chance and Love and Mr. Lewisham the 
characters themselves to a very large extent are the 
circumstances. [hese are the two divisions, and | 
think that if all things are taken into consideration, and 
particularly the fact that at the height of his first popu- 
larity he turned, disregarding a financial loss, to the 
writing of Love and Mr. Lewisham, it may be said that 
Wells’s real interest was rather in the “ studies of per- 
sonality ’’ than in the romances, that he was engrossed, 
as every artist must be, in the study of the eternal mys- 
tery of man, of the potentialities and failures of the indi- 
vidual being. We may find confirmation of this interest 
in the tendency of the romances toward satire. In both 
‘divisions the fundamental question is, ‘* What is 
‘man?’’ In one it is answered with ever more penetra- 
‘tion, ever more bitterness, and ever wider vision, from 
the view-point of distant worlds, in the other ever 
more sympathetically, ever more comprehensively, from 
that of a man among men. In one the arbiter is the 
cold reasoning intelligence, in the other the intuition ; in 
both there is with every volume an imaginative advance, 
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an increase in depth and certainty, a keener apprehen- 
sion of a reality. And as that apprehension deepens 
the pain of the world, its disorder, its waste and want, 
oppress him more and more. He has looked at the 
present world from the far limits of past and future, 
trom without and from within, and the burden of its 
distress has come upon him. So much is, it seems, 
explicit in his turning to the practical suggestions of 
Fabianism and socialism generally, and in the writing 
of Anticipations and Mankind in the Making. 

‘The work of the first years of the new century makes 
apparent a kind of welding of the two divisions. ‘The 
romances approach more and more nearly to novels, 
while the novels frequently have a touch of imaginative 
adventure foreign to the earlier ones. But there is 
another even more essential change. ‘The interest in 
the individuals, in the ‘‘ personalities thwarted and 
crippled by the defects of our contemporary civilisa- 
tion,’’ increases ; Wells discovers more fineness in, he 
has more sympathy for, particular men than Man- 
kind. And at the same time his ‘‘ admirable ”’ 
man becomes more and more the scientifically trained 


reasonable man. ‘The intellectual man. Mankind to-— 


day moves to self-destruction—that is the message of 
The War in the Air. Mankind must change, or not so 
much change as give full development to its finest 


potentialities—that is made clear in In the Days of the 
Comet. The primary step toward this change must ) 
be the conscious development by men and women of. 


these potentialities in and for the service and guidance 
of their fellows—that is the vital essence of A Modern 
Utopia and First and Last Things (and, incidentally, of 
The Food of the Gods). 


| 


| 


All these books reveal a preoccupation with an unrea- | 


sonable world anda search for a way out, a way to 
something socially and materially better, to a world of - 
men and women like ourselves but educated and_ 
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organised. He finds that way out in the assertion of 
the reasonable, the intellectual man, who alone can save 
mankind from self-annihilation. At last, in Tono- 
Bungay, he shows the completely reasonable man in 
conflict with his world. Again, in The History of Mr. 
Polly, he shows, in a quite different mood and key, a 
quite different kind of man also in conflict with his world. 
‘hese two books are, not only to myself but by general 
consent, Wells’s finest works ; they appeared in 1909 
and 1910 respectively, with between them only Ann 
Veronca, a fragmentary and shapeless story. 
After Mr. Polly a change is immediately noticeable in 
a series of novels—from Lhe New Machiavelli to The 
Research Magnificent—which have been cailed, not 
altogether unjustifiably, Wells’s Prig Novels. Their 
heroes have it in common that ‘* through their voluntary 
actions they proposed to enlighten the collective mind 
and stir up the collective will.’’ ‘They are not content, 
‘as was George Ponderevo, merely to be critical. But 
there is another difference, stated clearly in Marriage 
when Trafford tells his wife: ‘* [’ve always felt you're 
a finer individual than me, I’ve never had a doubt of it. 
.... And yet—I’m a deeper and bigger thing than 
you. I reach up to something you don’t reach up to.’’ 
In Tono-Bungay Wells had striven for the vindication 
of the man as individual; now he says that there is 
something finer, to put away one’s self in the service of 
mankind. ‘The element of priggishness in these men, 
their creator says, was ‘‘ derived from their failure to 
realise that the impulse to serve mankind comes from a 
source outside of and greater than one’s individual good 
intentions.’’ Still another change, too, is noticeable, 
in method rather than matter, a tendency to discuss 
rather than to present, to explain and expound—inevit- 
ably to the detriment, and even to the forcefulness, of 
the work. In Mr. Bnithng Sees it Through, where 


comes the first clear statement that “‘ Religion is the 
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first thing and the last thing, and until a man has found 
God and been found by God, he begins at no beginning, 
he works to no end’’—that statement is made clear 
rather than convincing, while God the Invisible King 
and The Soul of a Bishop are even less satisfactory. 
Many of these later novels seem designed less to render 
life than to discuss explicitly some social or intellectual 
problem ; they are concerned less with life than with 
living. Wells the artist gives place to Wells the philo- 
sopher and Wells the historian, both aspects, fundamen- 
tally, of Wells the journalist. And if the later books are 
better I find them so more from a decrease in the 
fervour of the journalist than from any increase in the 
impulse of the artist ; the best in them is but a repetition” 
of the best in the earlier books. There has been neither 
artistic nor intellectual progress; the central ideal of 
Christina Alberta’s Father is the ideal of ten years 
before—that of the rejection of the self in the service of 
God—somewhat elaborated, formulated indeed a little 
further from reality. | 
Tono-Bungay and Mr. Polly remain Wells’s most 
satisfying achievements. ‘They are still his closest con- 
tact with reality, the outposts of his soul’s adventure. 
Forward from them he has not gone—it is the purpose” 
of this essay to attempt to suggest why he has not. ) 
Many of Wells’s books reveal traces of an inward 
conflict between intuition and ‘‘ reason,’’ but for the 
present it is convenient to take one volume, written only 
just before or even during, the critical period, in which 
it is very clearly expressed—First and Last Things. 
We find in it again and again, usually in isolated sen- 
tences, a certitude of mystical statement. ‘‘ Things 
move to Power and Beauty ; I say that much and I have 
said all that I can say.’ ‘" To me Beauty is a final, 
quite indefinable thing. Either you understand it or 
you do not. . . . There is something that shows sud- 
denly . . . it is right, it is commanding, it is, to use | 
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theological language, the revelation of God,’’ And this 
is the last sentence in the book: ‘‘ In the ultimate I 
know, though | cannot prove my knowledge in any way 
whatever, that everything is right and all things mine.’’ 
‘“In the ultimate 1 know ’’—yet he seems unable to 
carry his knowledge over, to make it a working know- 
ledge. The truth is, as T’ono-Bungay and other books 
make clear, that he has chosen the intellectual attitude, 
and therefore has to reject all that he cannot rationalise. 
This negative rejection is naturally more difficult to pre- 
sent in brief quotation, but much of the section on meta- 
physics is devoted to explaining Wells’s scepticism of 
the mind as a reliable instrument for the discovery of 
truth—with the inference that beyond the mind there 
is no other instrument. ‘‘ I figure the mind of man as 
an imperfect being obtaining knowledge by AULnuat 
eyesight, imperfect hearing, and so forth. ... Of 
| everything we need to say: this is true but it is not 
quite true.’’ At the final point he is prepared to throw 
| the intellect overboard and to say without hesitation that 
' he knows, but by far the greater part of Furst and Last 
Things is. in its nature, the exposition of a rationalistic 
attitude. ‘I am, in relation to religious and moral 
‘questions, an agnostic.’’ In this book the two sorts of 
apprehension are allowed to exist, rather strangely, side 
| by side ; it is in Tono-Bungay that the final test is made, 
‘that for the first time a man’s whole world and being 
‘are submitted to the judgment of the intellectual con- 
» sciousness. 
It is to some extent this rigidity of treatment, this 
‘unrelenting judgment, which makes Tono-Bungay the 
‘amazing story that it is—one of the few books in 
modern English fiction which can be described as 
~ thought-adventure ’’ without hesitation or qualifica- 
lion. It is thought-adventure and nothing else. It has 
sex in it, but no “‘ love-interest,’’ it has conquest, but 
mo victory; it is essentially the quest of George 
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Ponderevo, the personification of the intellectual con- 
sciousness, for a reality which will stand against all his 
tests. Again and again, without cessation, he applies 
them to every level and phase of society, and society 
smashes about him. Life breaks down at that inhuman 
questioning, until at last there seems nothing left. In 
the last chapter, one of the most wonderful passages 
Wells has ever written, is focussed the whole spirit of 
the book. The reticent prose drives on like the 
destroyer it tells of ; it comes very near to poetry, it 
exalts and moves beyond all rational explanation. “ I 
and my destroyer tear out to the unknown across a great 
grey space. . . . Out to the open we go, to windy 
freedom and trackless ways. Light after light goes 
down. England and the Kingdom, Britain and the 
Empire, the old prides and the old devotions, glide 
abeam, astern, sink down upon the horizon, pass—pass. 
The river passes—London passes, England passes. 
...? This is the book itself! George Ponderevo, 
himself the destroyer, has passed by and darkened th 
old lights, has found these prides and devotions but 
empty things, and goes beyond them out to ne 
horizons. Into darkness he goes, into darkness. . .. 
There is not in all modern literature, one might say, so 
exact an image of the progress and end of the intellectual 
consciousness. 

But that is not the end. On the next page, the last 
in the book, we find something of which there has been 
no hint at all before. ‘‘ But through the confusion 
sounds another note. Through the confusion some; 
thing drives, something that is at once human achieve 
ment and the most inhuman of all existing things. . . 
It is something we draw by pain and effort out of th 
heart of life, that we disentangle and make clear. . p | 
I see it always as austerity, as beauty. This thing | 
make clear is the heart of life. It is the one enduring 
thing. . . I do not know what it 1s, this something) 
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except that itis supreme. It is a something, a quality, 
an element, one may find now in colours, now in forms, 
now in sounds, now in thoughts. It emerges from life 
with each year one lives and feels . . . but the how 
and why of it are all beyond the compass of my mind.”’’ 
And a few lines below, ‘‘ I fell into thought that was 
nearly formless, into doubts and dreams that have no 
_words.’’ I am forced to see this last page as a repudia- 
tion, a confession of failure, of the intellectual conscious- 
'ness. Its utmost power has discovered no ultimate 
reality beyond this worthless material reality ; this is 
_ the inevitable victory of the intellect, and in the moment 
of victory there comes defeat. ‘This victory is unbear- 
-able, a thing which the soul cannot admit ; in the vital 
‘hour Wells fails, and has to take refuge in a conception 
which, whatever it is, certainly has nothing to do with 
the intellectual consciousness. 
‘+ I doubt, indeed, whether that last page was not 
| forced in quite against the original design. The value 
1 of Tono-Bungay to me lies in its effort to find a final 
‘reality ; in it man the individual carries the banner of 
the intellectual consciousness to the last barrier—it is 
only when he is beaten back that his deeper self cries 
‘out an instinctive knowledge. But, despite that last 
}ery, Wells could not allow himself to see in the failure 
of George Ponderevo the failure of the intellectual con- 
sciousness. His attitude had divided him against 
‘himself ; he had no self certain enough to stand alone 
‘in its own strength. He had therefore to see in that 
failure the failure of man the individual. From that 
‘intolerable loneliness which was George Ponderevo’s 
end he flies, and the later books almost without excep- 
tion are a record of that flight to something stronger 
‘and more enduring than anything he finds within him- 
self. He comes at last, inevitably, to the idea of God ; 
to the idea of God rather than to God himself. 
» For God the Invisible King is not the book of a man 
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who knows God; it is that of one tortured by a need. 
for him. Wells must have God, and his God must be. 
God. No longer the collective intelligence of mankind, | 

the Mind of the Race, but God, ‘‘ a Being in himself,” | 
‘‘ as real as a bayonet thrust or an embrace.’’ God is 
a person, he insists, and then takes away from him every 
quality that constitutes personality in all but the most 

esoteric meaning of the word. One must believe that. 

he has had some kind of religious experience, but he) 
destroys it by the very act of trying to make it real to: 
the intellectual consciousness through a process of, 
formulation. ‘There is a lack of real spiritual quality, 
in Wells—for that comes utterly and necessarily from. 
the depths of the united self, and that self Wells has. 

rejected. 

Few things are more significant in the later books. 
than this rejection. ‘‘ Between God and the believer. 
there is no other way, there is nothing else, but self- 
surrender and the ending of self.’’ All his heroes, from 
Trafford to Preemby, come to that. ‘‘ That cherished | 
personal life which men and women struggled to round, 
off and make noble and perfect, disappears from the’ 
scheme of things.’’ Wells is, in fact, a Romantic who. 
has rejected the Romantic tradition, even as he is an. 
artist who has rejected art. ‘‘ Our fundamental beliefs, . 
our rules of conduct, we must all make for ourselves, , 
he says, but at the same time rejects the complete 4 
the partial judgment. One measure of his rejection may, 
be found in his attitude to art ; to take a particular case, 
his attitude to Shakespeare. ‘“ What did Shakespeare 
add to the world’s totality? Some delightful plays,’ 
some exquisite passages, some deliciously observed 
characters. He was a great playwright, a great) 
humorist, the sweetest laughter in the world. . . . But 
if he had never lived, things would be very much as ; they | 
ANB . Shakespeare’ s ‘thought’ amounted to very! 
little. | He added no idea, he altered no idea, in the: 
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growing understanding of mankind.’’ And elsewhere, 
again with reference to Shakespeare: ‘‘ Great art 
exists for joy. The joy in literature is its only justifica- 
tion. . . . Written and made poetry is not necessary 
for everyone. [here are many who can take the 
grandeur of history, the splendour of the stars, the 
majesty of natural law, the ripple in the water, and the 
beauty of a flower without the help of the poet.’’ Surely 
Wells doesn’t know in the least what he is talking about ! 
Yet to the intellectual consciousness, strictly applied, 
art perhaps can be no more than this, and it may well 
seem absurd to consider Shakespeare as more than the 
entertaining playwright, the jolly soul, to find in his 
‘works, indeed, ‘‘ man’s final lore.’’ It is all one, 
though, with Wells’s declaration of himself as not artist 
‘but journalist ; as one, that is, who sees with a contem- 
porary rather than an eternal vision. 

' This is not to say, of course, that his work has not 
‘a very great immediate value, but the larger part of it 
‘must in time, I think, except for extracts and fragments, 
fall into oblivion. Of many of his books it may be said, 
as he himself says of The Outline of History, that it is 
“a book of to-day—with no pretensions to immortality. 
It is the current account.’’ Even to-day his own 
interest seems more in the journalist than in the artist ; 
itis the logical conclusion of that which has gone before, 
and yet I cannot believe that it was a chosen conclusion. 
No man who was in himself, from the very depths of 
aimself, an artist, could ever turn happily to journalism, 
and that Wells was at one time an artist to those very 
depths there is at least one book to prove. Not Tono- 
Bungay, though that might seem proof enough, but 
that top of all his endeavour, the book which followed 
so close upon it, The History of Mr. Polly. 

It stands alone. There may be in other volumes 
vages and parts—even large parts—which seem to 
some close to it. Some chapters of Kipps, the first 
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quarter of Bealby, pages of ‘The Dream. But ,Mr. 


Polly alone is completed all in one mood, it alone sus- 
tains its quality to the end, pure gold; in it alone there 
is no bitterness, the artist is triumphant. As in the last 
page of Tono-Bungay, so here, after that great battle, 
Wells turns back to the instinctive vision, the pure 
artistic knowledge which has always existed deep within 
him, but before had only been allowed to express itself 
in paragraphs and pages of the earlier romances and 
novels. Mr. Polly is what it is because it is neither 
what Wells thinks nor what he believes, but what he 
knows ; he is true to the experience of his profoundest 
being. In some of the later books, Chnstina Alberta's 
Father, for example, he may seem superficially far 
more completely himself, but in Mr. Polly he is much 
more actually so. Being what he was, what he had 
made himself, he could not hold to that vision, and the 
book remains, uniquely, just a promise of what he might 
have achieved had he been finally and continuously true 
to himself, as Tono-Bungay is a promise of what he 
might have achieved had he been true to the intellectual 
consciousness. 


Wells fails to satisfy the deepest instincts, J think, 


i” 
4 


because he has been divided against himself. He has © 


rejected his truest knowledge for the judgment of the 
intellectual consciousness, and at the same time has 


lacked the courage (for it needs a final tremendous — 
courage) to follow to its bitter end the path of the intel- 


lectual consciousness. Yet he had to find some way 
out, and since he could go neither forward nor back 
had at last to discover a faith which had only a sen- 
timental and not a fundamental authority. That this 
faith, at least subconsciously, fails to satisfy him is, one 
may suggest, made obvious in his impatience, his in- 
stability, his inability to ‘‘ brood over experience,’’ his 


desire (as Freeman remarked of Remington) for ‘‘ ex- 
g 


>) 


periences rather than experience.’’ (‘* Much more to 
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me, he writes in First and jLast Things, ‘‘ than the 
desire to live is the desire to taste life.”’) It is made 
obvious in his revolt against ‘‘ the clothes we wear and 
the food we eat, the houses we live in, the schools we 
have, our amusements, our money,’’ and so on. 
Inwardly realising his failure to fulfil himself, he has to 
deny himself as artist, and to get on with the work as 
mere journeyman, building for the day. He can no 
longer wait, as Dostoevsky waited, ‘‘ his hour when he 
should have found a means of expressing himself in the 
language of the imagination.’’ 

His genius was always (if the distinction may be 
allowed) a comic rather than a sublime one. It is a form 
of genius which does not penetrate less deeply or less 
essentially to the eternal reality, but it is a more re- 
stricted genius, less able to rise above its limitations. 
Shakespeare’s was both comic and sublime, and he rose 
—how splendidly the later plays show—above the 
insistent questioning of the intellectual problem. But 
in that Wells has failed, and it is difficult now to believe 
that after all these years he may still reverse his defeat 
and emerge victorious. We have much to thank Wells 
for—his fine and brilliant thought, his visioning of a 
material hope, his advocation of many splendid causes, 
the astonishing imaginative effort which produced The 
Outhne of History, the entertainment of the early 
books, the plenitude of character creation—most of all 
for those two enduring volumes, Tono-Bungay and Mr. 
Polly. But he remains, despite this, a failure ; a great 
man must be judged by his progress, by his fulfilment. 
Wells has turned back from the final reality, from the 
facing of the final truth, and to do that, whatever the 
rest may be, is failure. 
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BrauTy AND LoveELiness.—O those reviewers ! 
Why did they vex my soul with prosodical discussions 
of the Poet Laureate’s “ New Verses” (Clarendon 
Press) and wholly forget to tell me the one thing needful 
—that they are lovely? So that, having the book— 
itself a lovely thing—I put it on my shelves uncut, 
where it might have rested till the next doomsday of 
my library. 

The “ New Verses ”’ are lovely : that, and no other 
is the word. Not beautiful. An ascetic art does not 
achieve beauty, in my particular and private sense of 
the word. Milton is never beautiful to me; but he is 
lovely : Shakespeare never lovely, but he is beautiful. 
Loveliness will never move me to the depths, beauty 
always. But how lovely is loveliness ! 

Can I define the difference? Never. Besides, I 
have reached a point where that which can be defined 
is, by virtue of that capability, void of meaning to me. 
But, it may be, I can distinguish. 


Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art. 


That is lovely. Think of it alone, and its loveliness is 
almost perfect. Yet not quite. It has begun to be 
troubled. Would I were has troubled it : set it throb- 
bing with a pulse of mortality. 
Not in lone splendour hung athwart the night 
And watching with eternal lids apart, 
Like nature’s patient sleepless eremite 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 


Or gazing on the slow, soft-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountain and the moors. 


A crescendo of pure loveliness, yet as it grows more 
and more deeply troubled by the premonitory pang : as 
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‘the loveliness increases, so the pain. Yet how white it 
is, with pure ablution, and but for the throbbing pulse, 
how still ! 

Suddenly, the stillness is shattered. 


No—yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillowed upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell— 
To wake for ever in a sweet unrest— 
Still, still, to hear her tender-taken breath, 
And so live ever—or else swoon to death. 


Here, too, there is a crescendo. The suppressed 
emotion begins to rise, to rush, to surge: the half 
repetition—* Io wake for ever in a sweet unrest ’— 
is like a hurrying wave that crowds upon the one before 
ere it can form itself. Faster, faster! ‘“ Still, still to 
hear her tender-taken breath.” ‘“‘ And so live ever ”’ 
the great wave curves—“ or else swoon—to death ’’— 
breaks and dies. And that is Beauty. 

Loveliness is a dream; Beauty a reality. Love- 
liness is still and white and cold and far remote—it 
abides with stars and snow-clad peaks. It flees the 
touch of the sun : for the sun gives life. And loveliness 
has neither part nor lot in life. The being of loveliness 
lies not in its own becoming, its own life and death, as 
does the being of Beauty. Loveliness is transcendent 
and immortal; Beauty immanent and eternal. Love- 
liness denies ; Beauty accepts. 

That is all very personal, I have no doubt; many 
people have said Loveliness where I mean Beauty ; 
and many more Beauty where I mean Loveliness. 
But it does not matter: the distinction is real. 

And if I have conveyed it, my readers know what 
J mean by saying the Poet Laureate’s ‘ New Verses ” 
are lovely. Perhaps the loveliest is the piece called 
“ Kate’s Mother”: a memory of childhood—crystal- 
line, untroubled. The most remarkable is the piece 


called “ Melancholy.” 
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Meseem’d I stood on the flats of a waveless shore 
Where MELANCHOLY unrobed of her earthly weeds 
Haunteth in naked beauty without stain; 

In reconcilement of Death, and vanity of all needs; 
A melting of life in oblivion of all deeds; 

No other beauty nor passion nor love nor lore; 

No other goddess abideth for man to adore; 

All things remaining nowhere with nought to remain; 
The consummation of thought in nought to attain. 


Even here it is untroubled : this is the Idea of Melan- 
choly. The Idea is for ever stainless and incorruptible. 
But the reality lives in “ Joy whose hand is ever at his 
lips, Bidding adieu.” 

The Poet Laureate is a Platonist and a Puritan, truly 
and exquisitely both. He belongs to a ‘great tradition 
and has disciplined himself to a perfection of obedience 
to the Idea of beauty. The Idea of Beauty is Loveli- 
ness : the reality of Beauty is Life—Hernry Kine. 


Henry ApamMs.—We are sometimes blinded to a 
writer's purpose by the form he happens to have 
chosen. Particularly in this day of increasing division, 
the kinship which very often underlies the most diverse 
efforts is lost sight of. | Indeed, to ascribe to the 
historian, say, something of the imaginative sweep and 
vision of Dostoevsky, is to write him down as by so 
much the less of an historian. Yet by virtue of a certain 
tone and drift the purport of a writer may very well be 
other than that suggested by his explicit form. The case 
of Henry Adams is one in hand of a significance wider 
than is generally imputed to the historian. In him we 
discover those qualities commonly associated only with 
the great imaginative writers coupled with a bold 
speculative turn of mind. Hence to cabin him within 
the walls of mere chronicling is signally to miss his 
importance. 

Perhaps some measure of his range has been taken 
by those who have considered his philosophical essays, 
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But the extreme abstruseness of these essays makes 


their appeal but slight. Happily, a form more acces- 
sible to the layman of this phase of his thought is found 
in the companion volumes of The Ewucation and Mont- 
—Saint-Michel and Chartres. These volumes trace a 
certain movement of thought,-—from thirteenth-century 
unity to twentieth-century multiplicity ; but they suggest 
also a personal history. In The Education this fact 


may very often escape us because of Adams’s manner 
_of presentation, which chose to omit what related most 


closely to him. Lhe Education, though ostensibly 
concerned with his adventures in search of an education, 
gives us nothing of the inner man. But in Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres, in which the point of 
reference is at a remove, he somehow found it in him 


to throw off the cloak of irony and urbanity with which 


he was wont to disarm the too curious. In the figure of 
the Virgin, he found a great liberating force, as a 
symbol not only for the feeling and aspirations of the 
Middle Ages, but for his own experiences and 
emotions. It comes strangely on us that the power 
of the book springs from a strong personal feeling. But 
it is the interweaving of the two strands, of historical 
generalization and individual response to a certain ideal, 
which unites to give the book its singular charm—a 
varied richness untouched by his other works. 

It has been said of certain writers that “* they pass 
from rebellion to acceptance.’’ Regarding Henry 
Adams from this viewpoint, we likewise discover in him 
something of this movement of soul. Rebellion, shading 
off into scepticism, denial, has been variously inter- 
preted. There is a kind which is still consonant with 
acceptance, and Henry Adams, the sceptic, reaches on 
to an acceptance of this kind. 

This larger sense of the word in which Adams can 
be said to have touched acceptance is best typified in 
Dostoevsky. There is in the culminating scene of The 
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Idiot a prefigurement of this. In intention and scope, 
its catastrophe is comparable to the Crucifixion, as 
fixing for all time the destruction of the good by blind 
force. But out of that maelstrom, something whispers, 
‘’ Even through the hollow eyes of death, I spy Life 
peering.’’ Over it, there breathes a quiet which is a 
glorious renewal, as if in the midst of the body of this 
death, one had paused to say, ‘* Thy way is on the sea, 
and Thy path in the great waters, and Thy footsteps 


are not known.’’ In some such manner the spirit of 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres gives out the note of 
acceptance. 


Thus considered, Henry Adams yields a significance 
not lightly to be rated. The problems that absorbed 
him during a long life of exact inquiry were precisely 
those which, under a different guise, animated a writer 
such as Dostoevsky. With most historians a sense of 
these problems is obscured by the mass of externalities 
which burdens their inquiries. | The movements of 
energy that ostensibly are the object of search are 
hastily passed over for the more obvious necessity of 
stating sequences. Hence a perfunctory reference to 
the deeper flow is all that is generally vouchsafed us. 
The pre-eminence of Henry Adams is that he 
illuminates beyond cavil the core of the historical 
problem. ‘‘ Until mankind finally settles to a certainty 
which it means to go, or whether it means to go any- 
where,—what its object is, or whether it has an object 
—Saint Francis may still prove to be its ultimate 
expression.”’ 

When we turn to Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres 
we see how the two strands interweave and fuse to 
fashion a thing of extraordinary vitality. As an historical 
generalization consider the following; “‘ I wanted to 
show the intensity of a vital energy of a given instance, 
and, of course, that intensity had to be stated in its 
two highest terms, religion and art.’’ As an expression 
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of a feeling which can properly be taken as personal, 
consider this :—‘‘ Men and women who have lived 
long and are tired,—who have done with aspirations 
and ambitions—who want rest—whose life has been 
a broken arch,— feel this repose and self-restraint as 
they feel nothing else.’’ 

These suggest the manner of fusion, how the per- 
sonal winds in and out of the narrative, without 
impairing its cogency as an historical interpretation. 
But we are concerned chiefly with revealing this 
personal note, hence the emphasis on those aspects 
which can properly be viewed as his credo. First 
among these is the importance he attaches to the figure 
of the Virgin, taken as the great unifying force of the 
Middle Ages. ‘The worship of the Virgin was visible 
in every phase of expression. 

The Virgin filled so enormous a space in the life and 
thought of the time that one stands helpless before the mass 
of testimony to her direct action and constant presence in 
every moment and form of the illusion which men thought 
they thought their existence. 

How passionately they worshipped Mary, the Cathedral 


of Chartres shows; and how this worship elevated the 
whole sex, all the literature and history of the time proclaim. 


Of the feeling behind this worship— 


Mary concentrated in herself the whole rebellion of man 
against fate; the whole protest against divine law; the 
whole contempt for human) law as its outcome; the whole 
unutterable fury of human nature beating itself against the 
walls of its prison-house, and suddenly seized by a hope 
that in the Virgin man had found a door of escape. 


It would be needless to multiply instances. These 
suffice to indicate to what extent Adams saw in the 
Virgin a form of energy of the Middle Ages, and to 
suggest that his own feelings and convictions animate 
this expression. 

Also, in his presentation of the mixture of faith and 
scepticism, his bias shows through as similarly touched 
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by these seemingly opposed forces. Along with the | 
intensity of faith, reaching its culmination in the worship 
of the Virgin, scepticism increasingly gained headway. 
In every age man has been apt to dream uneasily, rolling 
from side to side, beating against imaginary bars, unless, 
tired out, he has sunk into indifference or scepticism, 
Religious minds prefix scepticism. The true saint is a 
profound sceptic; a total disbeliever in human reason who 


has more than once gained ground with some who were at 
best sinners. 


| 
| 


Do we go too far in seeing here something of his 
own state of mind? 

The mind that recoils from itself can only commit a sort 
of ecstatic suicide; it must absorb itself in God; and in the 
bankruptcy of  twelfth-century science the western 
Christian seemed actually on the point of attainment; he, 
like Pascal, touched God behnnd the veil of scepticism. 


Perhaps Adams too, touched God behind the veil of 
scepticism. | This much is clear, his interpretations 
of figures like the Virgin and St. Francis of Assisi 
betoken more than a just historical appraisal. Some- 
thing of his own conviction shines through. ‘“‘ Nothing 
in twelfth-century art is so fine as the air and gesture 
of sympathetic majesty with which the Church drew 
aside to let the Virgin and St. Francis pass and take 
the lead—for a time. Both were human ideals too 
intensely realized to be resisted merely because they 
were illogical.”’ 

Human ideals! Dostoevsky in the figure of 
Myshkin is painting a human ideal. How like he is to 
St. Francis. ‘‘ In order to reach perfection one must 
begin by being ignorant of a great deal.’’ (The Idiot.) 
‘“ My brothers, my brothers, God has called me by 
the way of simplicity and humility . . . so I want you 
to talk of no Rule to me—except that which God has 
mercifully pointed out and granted to me. And God 
said that he wanted me to be a pauper and an idiot—a 
great fool—in this world.’’ (St. Francis.) ‘‘ True 
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ignorance approaches the infinite more nearly than any 
amount of knowledge can do.” (Mt. S. Michel.) The 


approximation is more than fortuitous. It suggests 


_ that these two men were emphasizing the same values. 


; 
| 
; 


In touching Dostoevsky at such vital points, Adams 


_-was surely following a way like the former’s. And 


| 
. 
| 
| 


whether, from these, acceptance can be said to 
characterize Adams’s actual position, they serve at least 


to indicate his final destination.—FRaNcES DUBLIN. 


THe First PRAYER, CALLED By His LorpsHIP 


“Tue StTupENT’s PRAYER ’’: To God the Father, 


God the Word, God the Spirit, we pour forth most 


humble and hearty supplications ; that He, remember- 


ing the calamities of mankind and the pilgrimage of this 


our life, in which we wear out few days and evil, would 
please to open to us new refreshments out of the 
fountains of His goodness, for the alleviating of our 
miseries. This also we humbly and earnestly beg, that 
human things may not prejudice such as are Divine ; 
neither that from the unlocking of the gates of sense, 
and the kindling of a greater natural light, anything of 
incredulity or intellectual night may arise in our minds 
towards the Divine mysteries. But rather that by our 
mind thoroughly cleansed and purged from fancy and 
vanities, and yet subject and perfectly given up to the 
Divine oracles, there may be given unto Faith the 
things that are Faith’s. Amen. (Francis Bacon.) 
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By The Journeyman | 


} 
OxjecTIoN has been taken to some remarks of mine two 
months ago concerning St. Paul. My critics do not 
make clear what it is they object to; but they object. 
There is no doubt about that. The mere fact that their 
objection is inarticulate, so far from absolving me from 
the duty of reply, makes reply more urgent. Because 
I believe that the criticisms most worth taking seriously 
are those which are inarticulate. These often proceed 
from profound, instinctive reactions. If these can be 
dragged to the light, knowledge may be gained. | 

I am certain that this vague sense of objection was 
not due to any apparent lack of respect in my references 
to Paul. For it was quite obvious that my judgment 
upon Paul was relative and not absolute. I was com 
paring Paul’s teaching, which I believe to be profound, 
with the teaching of ‘Jesus, which I believe to be pro- 
founder. To suggest that Paul is a small man beside 
Jesus, is not to suggest that he is a small man by any 
other comparison. The standard of reference—the 
character and teaching of Jesus—was plainly declare¢ 
throughout my article. For any one of good faith | 
understanding was impossible. 

I am sure of the good faith of my critics, and sure 
also that what they really object to is any criticism of 
St. Paul, not the imaginary flippancy of mine. Wher 
I spoke of his ‘ sublime nonsense,’’ I meant it ; when 
I said ** Poor old Paul ! aan ip eelar-vels Me when I said he 
was ‘‘a great man,’’ I meant it. I stand by every 
word of the article, because I believe it to be true. 
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Those who find flippancy in it are those who cannot 
distinguish between seriousness and solemnity. They 
find it hard to believe that there is a seriousness beyond 


| solemnity. 


What these criticisms have made clear to me is that 
_the opposition is not really between my conception of 
Paul and theirs, but between two psychological or 
_ spiritual types : let us call them the Pauline and (to avoid 
the question-begging ambiguity of ‘‘ Christian *) the 
,Galilean. ‘The Pauline instinctively resents any criticism 
| of Paul, because he feels, consciously or unconsciously , 
_it is directed against himself. 
| And this opposition of spiritual types is extremely 
ee cresting. If we could establish their existence and 
‘define their qualities we should have accomplished 
something of value. It is of course connected with 
Dr. Jung’s investigation into psychological types, and 
his great distinction betwen the extrovert and the 
introvert. But that distinction has always seemed to 

me quite unworkable in criticism : it is far too coarse. It 
-may be useful for the purposes of ordinary clinical 
work : I do not know. But it is practically valueless for 
the more delicate work of psychological criticism. 

| The opposition between the Pauline and the Galilean 
_types seems to me, on the other hand, distinctly sug- 
gestive, Not only has it recurred throughout the history 
of Christianity, but it is obviously repeated in so striking 
an antithesis as that between Milton and Shakespeare, 
_and less certainly later in the relation between Shelley 
,and Keats. It is, moreover, a well-observed fact that 
\those who highly appreciate Milton find it hard to 
abandon themselves to Shakespeare (e.g. the Poet 
Laureate), and those who greatly enjoy Shelley find 
Keats much less satisfying (e.g. the late Dr. Garnett). 
| Vice versa, 1, who have a passion for Shakespeare and 
‘Keats, find it difficult to be altogether just to Milton 


| 


and Shelley. 
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But perhaps I am going too quickly ; it may not be 
so obvious to others as it is to me that Shakespeare 1s 
Galilean, while Milton is Pauline. It is, of course, 
strictly impossible to demonstrate this identity ; but if 
we look a little into the antithesis between Paul and) 
Jesus, the affinity may become plain. . 

My charge against Paul, it may be remembered, was 
that he denied life. There are many ways of denying 
life, but I should say that everyone of them can be found 
in Paul. First, he denied sex. Marriage was essen- 
tially a remedy for incontinence. It inevitably followed, 
first, that he regarded woman as an inferior, and chil- 
dren as born in sin. No one who reads the magnificent 
first epistle to the Corinthians can fail to see how 
inordinately difficult it was for Paul to admit woman's 
right to existence. (The affinity with Milton here, at 
least, leaps to the eye.) Thus, Paul regarded the life 
of the Christian as one incessant struggle against 
temptation. There never came a time when the 
struggle was over : the man was divided against himself 
for ever. He was born in sin, he was full of sin ; but 
he was redeemed. 

So, quite inevitably, the Kingdom of God and eternal 
life were not to be attained in this world at all. These 
were the reward after death for the Christian who had 
fought the good fight. | Essentially the Christian was 
one who renounced life in this world in order to get it 
hereafter. The guarantee of this life after death was 
the resurrection of Christ. 

The Galilean attitude, on the other hand, is one of 
life-acceptance. The teaching of Jesus must be kept 
completely free of Pauline accretions. And this is not 
easy to do, because to every phase in the teaching of 
Jesus corresponds a phase in the teaching of Paul. 
Both teachings are profound, both are complete. ‘The 
difference between them is scarcely capable of intel 
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lectual statement. Yet itis obvious. Perhaps it can 
be most clearly seen in the two conceptions of re-birth. 

Both Jesus and Paul taught the necessity of a re-birth. 
Those who have no belief at all in the reality of the pro- 
)cess are necessarily precluded from understanding either 
ofthem. But thetwore-births were remarkably different : 
in Paul’s teaching there was a birth of the spiritual man 
ion was the enemy of the fleshly man. What really 


happened was that the balance of power was shifted. 
Whereas the fleshly man formerly held the preponder- 
‘ance, it suddenly passed over to the spiritual man. The 
spiritual man was henceforward supreme. But the 
‘opposing forces were still there; the distribution of 
forces alone had changed. 

The re-birth that Jesus taught was quite different. 
It took place secretly and swiftly, but not in the least 
catastrophically. Suddenly you had a glimpse of the 
imeaning of the Kingdom of God, and the glimpse 
‘swiftly grew into knowledge. If you knew the mystery 
iof the Kingdom of God you were re-born; you knew 
|that you and all men were quite simply not subjects but 
isons of God ; you saw the divine and ineffable beauty 
of creation, and you yourself were subdued by it; you 
ibecame spontaneous as a child once more : life simply 
‘uttered itself through you. The time of effort and 
struggle was over. You, a conscious man, became 
reintegrated into that wholeness of life from which con- 
sciousness had driven you forth. For the re-born man 
‘sin was a sheer impossibility : he simply was God. 

_ To describe the condition is really impossible. It 
‘was one of wholeness, and life-acceptance : 

' “T tell you, love your enemies and pray for those 
who persecute you that you may be sons of your Father 
an heaven: for he makes his sun to rise upon the evil 
and the good, and sends rain upon the just and the 
unjust.’’ The whole of creation is a divine creation, 
‘known as such by its beauty. Once you know that, you 
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love your enemy because you cannot help it ; you for- 
give, in ['chehov’s words, because it would be strange 
not to forgive. 

Joyful acceptance of the whole creation, and of one’ S 
own part in it: rejection of nothing—‘‘ Behold a, 

eluttonous man and winebibber, the friend of publicans 
and sinners ”’—such was the condition of re-birth in 
Jesus’ teaching and experience. It was raring 
different from Paul’s. 

Now there is no doubt that the majority of spiritually-. 
minded men are Pauline rather than Galilean. Their | 
highest conception is that of doing their duty, and they 
accomplish miracles in doing it. But it is an incessant 
struggle for them, and they are inclined to resent the 
idea that a man may be good without a struggle. On 
the other hand, the Galilean type does not find it very 
easy to get on with the Pauline : for it seems to him that. 
the Pauline drags the fulfilment of duty into places where 
its presence is a sacrilege, and thus shows himself lack- 
ing in fineness of discrimination. The notion of 
doing one’s duty to one’s wife is, for instance, repellent’ 
tohim. He would say that a man’s attitude to his wife 
should be spontaneous. If that is impossible for him, 
why did he marry her? Thus it is that the Pauline, 
makes a good and conscientious, but scarcely a thrilling 
husband. | 

This is but a simple instance of the curious and fun- 
damental contrast. The Galilean type is happy only 
when acting spontaneously : he cannot rest in a condition 
of inward divorce between his intellect and his emo- 
tions, or between his body and his soul. The tension of 
these divisions is as the breath of life to the Pauline. 
That, indeed, is life to him. To the Galilean it is 
death. As Keats said of Milton : “‘ Life to him would 
be death to me.’ | 

I don’t know what is to be done about it ; for it seems 
very hard, if not absolutely impossible, for: a Pauline to 
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‘become a Galilean, and quite out of the question that a 
Galilean should become a Pauline. And the trouble is 
complicated by the fact that it is comparatively easy for 
‘the Galilean to accept the Pauline—he does it, so to 
speak, ex hypothest—but excessively difficult for the 
Pauline to accept the Galilean. 


| 
: 
/ 


THE Noon-Day Dermon.—The Reading-room of 
‘the British Museum affords a salutary discipline to a 
-writer's soul. His memento mori is ever before his 
eyes. To the millions of books whose names are in 
jthe catalogues and their corpses in the catacombs, he 
‘is, with strange parturient pangs, in the effort of 
-adding one. 

' C’est ridicule! Yet he, industrious ant, toils on: 
iwhy, he cannot tell. Not for the sake of that “ real 
‘money ’’ which, Mr. Frankau tells him, is won only 
‘by “ high endeavour and putting one’s heart’s blood 
into every written sentence ’"—he does not get any of 
‘that real money, nor does he hope to; his heart does 
‘not contain blood enough for: him to use it in his 
fountain-pen. Not for the sake of a livelihood—he 
‘could make a better one with a quarter of the toil. No, 
‘simply there is a spark smouldering in his belly that 
‘goads him on; the curse of the desire to utter the 
junutterable is upon him. 

He steals a glance at his neighbour in the frayed 
\frock-coat. On his old green hat is poised a yellow 
card, boldly written : Sprrirs, Beware! On the other 
‘side is a second card: WaRNING To Spirits! I AM AN 
‘Insurance AcenT. He is writing, one word to a 
sheet, in large capitals. After each word he taps 
‘ominously with his pencil—one, two, three ; after each 
‘three words he makes a strange gesture with his hand 
‘across his face to brush the spirits away. He, too, is 
‘uttering the unutterable.—Mat.votio. 
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By Leo Tolstoy 
(Translated by Aylmer Maude.: 


Vii 


It is impossible to explain why Eugene chose Liza Annenskaya, 
as it is never possible to explain why a man chooses this and 
not that woman. There were many reasons—positive and 
negative. One reason was that she was not a very rich heiress 
such as his mother sought for him, another that she was naive 
and to be pitied in her relations with her mother; then there 
was the fact that she was not a beauty who attracted general 
attention to herself, but yet was not bad looking. The chief 
reason was that his acquaintance with her began at the time 
when Eugene was ripe for marriage. He fell in love because 
he knew that he would marry. 

Liza Annenskaya was at first merely pleasing to Eugene, 
but when he decided to make her his wife, his feelings for her 
became much stronger. He felt that he was in love. 

Liza was tall, slender, ar? long. Everything about her was 
long; her face, and her nose—not prominently but downwards— 
and her fingers, and her feet. The colour of her face was very 
delicate, yellowish white and delicately pink; her hair was long, 
light brown, soft, curly, and she had beautiful, clear, mild, 
confiding eyes. Those eyes especially struck Eugene. And 


when he thought of Liza he always saw those clear, mild, con- 


fiding eyes. 

Such was she physically; spiritually he knew nothing of her, 
but only saw those eyes. And those eyes seemed to tell him 
all he needed to know. The meaning of those eyes was this: 

While still in the Institute, when she was fifteen, Liza used 
continually to fall in love with all attractive men, and was 
animated and happy only when she was in love. After leaving 
the Institute she continued to fall in love, in just the same way, 
with all the young men she met, and of course fell in love with 
Eugene as soon as she made his acquaintance. It was this 
being in love which gave her eyes that particular expression 


* Published by arrangement with Messrs. Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
Copyright in U.S.A. by Harper Brothers. 
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_which so captivated Eugene. Already that winter she had been, 


at one and the same time, in love with two young men, and 
blushed and became excited not only when they entered the 


room but whenever their names were mentioned. But after- 


_wards, when her mother hinted to her that Irtenev seemed to 


have serious intentions, her love for him increased so that she 


_ became almost indifferent to the two previous attractions, and 


when Irtenev began to come to their balls and parties, and 
danced with her more than with others, and evidently only 
wished to know whether she loved him, her love for him became 
painful. She dreamed of him in her sleep and seemed to see 
him when she was awake in a dark room, and everyone else 
vanished from her mind. But when he proposed and they were 
formally engaged, and when they had kissed one another and 


_ were a betrothed couple, then she had no thoughts but of him, 


| no desire but to be with him, to love him, and to be loved by 
him. She was also proud of him and felt emotional about him 


and herself and her love, and quite melted and felt faint from 


love of him, 
The more he got to know her the more he loved her. He 


had not at all expected to find such love, and it strengthened 


_ his own feeling still more. 


Vin 


_ Towarps spring he went to his estate at Seménovskoe to have 
a look at it and to give directions about the management, and 


especially about the house which was being done up for his 


_ wedding. 


Mary Pavlovna was dissatisfied with her son’s choice, not 
only because the match was not as brilliant as it might have 
been, but also because she did not like Varvara Alexeevna, his 
future mother-in-law. Whether she was good-natured or not 
she did not know and could not decide, but that she was not 
well-bred, not comme il faut, ‘‘ not a lady,’’ as Mary Pavlovna 
said to herself—she saw from their first acquaintance, and this 
distressed her; distressed her because she was accustomed to 
value breeding and knew that Eugene was sensitive to it, and she 
foresaw that he would suffer much annoyance on this account. 
But she liked the girl. Liked her chiefly because Eugene did. 
One could not help loving her. And Mary Pavlovna was quite 
sincerely ready to do so. 

Eugene found his mother contented and in good spirits. She 
was getting everything straight in the house and preparing to 
go away herself as soon as he brought his young wife. Eugene 
persuaded her to stay for the time being, and the future 
remained undecided. 
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In the evening after tea Mary Pavlovna played patience, as — 
usual. Eugene sat by, helping her. This was the hour of their | 


most intimate talks. Having finished one game of patience 
and while preparing to begin another, Mary Pavlovna looked 
up at Eugene and, with a little hesitation, began thus: 


‘* T wanted to tell you, Jenya—of course I do not know, but ~ 


in general I wanted to suggest to you that before your wedding 
it is absolutely necessary to have finished with all your bachelor 
affairs, so that nothing may disturb either you or your wife. 
God forbid that it should. You understand me? ”’ 

And indeed Eugene at once understood that Mary Pavlovna 
was hinting at his relations with Stepanida which had ended in 
the previous autumn; and that she attributed much more 
importance to those relations than they deserved, as single 
women always do. Eugene blushed, and not from shame so 
much as from vexation that good-natured Mary Pavlovna was 
bothering—out of affection no doubt—but still was bothering 
about matters that were not her business and that she did not 


and could not understand. He answered that he had nothing 


that needed concealment, and that he had always conducted 
himself so that there should be nothing to hinder his marrying. 

‘* Well, dear, that is excellent. Only, Jenya, don’t be vexed 
with me,’’ said Mary Pavlovna, in confusion. 

But Eugene saw that she had not finished and had not said 
what she wanted to. So it appeared when a little later she 
began to tell him of how, in his absence, she had been asked to 
stand godmother at . . . the Pechnikovs. 

Eugene flushed now, not with vexation or shame, but with 
some strange consciousness of the importance of what was 
about to be told him—an involuntary consciousness quite at 
variance with his conclusions. And what he expected happened. 


Mary Pavlovna, as if merely by way of conversation, mentioned 


that this year only boys were being born—evidently a sign of 
a coming war. Both at the Vasins and the Pechnikovs the 
young wife had a first child—at each house a boy. Mary 
Pavlovna wanted to say this casually, but she herself felt 
ashamed when she saw the colour mount to her son’s face and 
saw him nervously removing, tapping, and replacing his pince- 
nez and hurriedly lighting a cigarette. She became silent. He 
too was silent and could not think how to break that silence. 
So they both understood that they had understood one another. 
‘* Yes, the chief thing is that there should be justice and no 
favouritism in the village—as under your grandfather.”’ 
‘*Mamma,’’ said Eugene suddenly, ‘‘ I know why you are 
saying this. You have no need to be disturbed. My future 
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family life is so sacred to me that I should not infringe it in 
any case. And as to what occurred in my bachelor days, that 
is quite ended. I never formed any union and no one has any 
claims on me.’’ 
*‘ Well, I am glad,’’ said his mother. ‘‘ I know how noble 
your feelings are.’’ 
_ Eugene accepted his mother’s words as a tribute due to him, 
and did not reply. 

Next day he drove to town thinking of his fiancée and of 
anything in the world except Stepanida. But, as if purposely 
to remind him, on approaching the church he met people walk- 
ing and driving back from it. He met old Matvey with Simon, 
some lads and girls, and then two women, one elderly, the other 
smartly dressed with a bright red kerchief, who seemed familiar. 
The woman was walking lightly, boldly, carrying a child in 
her arms. He came up to them, the elder woman bowed, 
stopping in the old-fashioned way, but the young woman with 
the child only bent her head, and from under the kerchief 
gleamed familiar, merry, smiling eyes, 

Yes, this was she, but all was over, and it was no use looking 
at her: ‘‘ and the child may be mine,’ flashed through his 
mind. No, what nonsense! There was her husband, she used 
to see him. He did not even consider the matter further, so 
settled in his mind was it that it had been necessary for his 
health—he had paid her money and there was no more to be 
said; there was, there had been, and there could be, no question 
of any union between them. It was not that he stifled the 
voice of conscience, no—his conscience simply said nothing to 
him. And he thought no more about her after the conversation 
with his mother and after this meeting. Nor did he meet her 

again. 
_ Eugene was married in town the week after Easter, and left 
at once with his young wife for his country estate. The house 
had been arranged as usual for a young couple. Mary Pavlovna 
wished to leave, but Eugene and still more strongly Liza begged 
| her to remain, and she only moved into a detached wing of 
' the house. 
_ And so a new life began for Eugene. 


VII. 
THE first year of his marriage was a hard one for Eugene. It 
was hard because affairs he had managed to put off during the 
time of his courtship now, after his marriage, all came upon 
him at once. 
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To escape from debts was impossible. An outlying part of 
the estate was sold and the most pressing obligations met, but 
others remained, and he had no money. ‘The estate yielded a 
good revenue, but he had had to send payments to his brother, 
and to spend on his own marriage, so that there was no ready 
money, and the factory could not carry on and would have to 
be closed down. The only way of escape was to use his wife’s 
money. Liza, having realized her husband’s position, insisted 
on this herself. Eugene agreed, but only on condition that he 
should give her a mortgage on half his estate; and this he did. 
Of course, it was not for the sake of his wife, who felt offended 
at it, but to appease his mother-in-law, 

These affairs, with various fluctuations of success and failure, 
helped to poison Eugene’s life that first year. Another thing 
was his wife’s ill-health. That same first year, or seven months 
after their marriage, in autumn, a misfortune befell Liza. She 
drove out to meet her husband, who was returning from town; 
the quiet horse became rather playful, and she was frightened 
and jumped out. Her jump was comparatively fortunate—she 
might have been caught by the wheel—but she was pregnant, 
and that same night the pains began, and she had a miscarriage, 
from which she was long in recovering. The loss of the expected — 
child and his wife’s illness, together with the disorder in his 
affairs, and above all the presence of his mother-in-law, who 
arrived as soon as Liza fell ill—all this together made the year 
still harder for Eugene. | 

But notwithstanding these difficult circumstances, towards — 
the end of the first year Eugene felt very well. First of all 
his cherished hope of restoring his fallen fortune and renewing — 
his grandfather’s way of life in a new form, was approaching 
accomplishment, though slowly and with difficulty. There was 
no longer any question of having to sell the whole estate to — 
meet the debts. The chief estate, though transferred to his 
wife’s name, was saved, and if only the beet crop succeeded and © 
the price kept up, by next year his position of want and stress 
might be replaced by one of complete prosperity. That was 
one thing. 7 

Another was that however much he had expected from his 
wife, he had never expected to find in her what he actually — 
found. It was not what he had expected, but it was much 
better. Emotion, raptures of love—though he tried to produce 
them—did not take place or were very slight, but something 
quite different appeared, namely, that he was not merely more 
cheerful and happier, but that it became easier to live. He did 
not know why this should be so, but it was. 
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It happened because immediately after the marriage she 
decided that Eugene Irtenev was superior to, wiser, purer, and 
nobler than anyone else in the world, and therefore it was right 
for everyone to serve him and do what would please him; but 
as it was impossible to make everyone do this, she to the limit 
be her strength must do it herself. So she did; and therefore 
all her strength of mind was directed towards learning and 
guessing what he liked, and then doing just that, whatever it 
was and however difficult it might be. 

She had the gift which furnishes the chief delight of inter- 
course with a loving woman: thanks to her love of her husband 
she penetrated into his soul. She knew—better, it seemed to 
him, than he himself—his every state, and every shade of his 
feeling, and she behaved correspondingly, and therefore never 
hurt his feelings, but always lessened his distresses and 
strengthened his joys. And she understood not only his feelings 
but also his joys. Things quite foreign to her—concerning the 
farming, the factory, or the appraisement of others, she immedi- 
ately understood so that she could not merely converse with 
him, but could often, as he himself said, be a useful and irre- 
placeable counsellor. She regarded affairs and people, and 
everything in the world, only through his eyes. She loved her 
mother, but, having seen that Eugene disliked his mother-in- 
law’s interference in their life, she immediately took her hus- 
‘band’s side, and did so with such decision that he had to 
restrain her. 

Besides all this she had very much taste, tact, and, above all, 
peacefulness. All that she did, she did unnoticed; only the 
results of what she did were observable, namely, that always 
and in everything there was cleanliness, order, and elegance. 
Liza had at once understood in what her husband’s ideal of life 
consisted, and she tried to attain, and in the arrangement and 
order of the house did attain, what he wanted. Children, it is 
true, were Jacking, but there was hope of this also. In winter 
she went to Petersburg to see a specialist, and he assured them 
that she was quite well and could have children. 

And this desire was accomplished. By the end of the year 
she was again pregnant. 

The one thing that threatened, not to say poisoned, their 
happiness as her jealousy; a jealousy she restrained and did not 
exhibit, but from which she often suffered. Not only might 
Eugene not love anyone—because there was not a woman on 
earth worthy of him (as to whether she herself was worthy or 
not she never asked herself)—but not a single woman might, 
therefore, dare to love him. 
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VIII. | 
Tuey lived thus: he rose, as he always had done, early, and 
went to see to the farm or the factory, where work was going 
on, or sometimes to the fields. Towards ten o’clock he would | 
come back to his coffee: they had it on the verandah, Mary - 
Pavlovna, an uncle who lived with them, and Liza. After a ; 
conversation which was often very animated while they drank — 
their coffee, they dispersed till dinner-time. At two o’clock they — 
dined and then went for a walk, or a drive. In the evening | 
when he returned from his office they drank their evening tea, 
and sometimes he read aloud while she worked, or when there 
were guests they had music or talked. When he went away 
on business he wrote to his wife, and received letters from her, 
every day. Sometimes she accompanied him, and then they 
were particularly merry. On his name-day and on hers guests | 
assembled, and it was pleasant to him to see how well she 
managed to arrange things so that it was pleasant for every-_ 
body. He saw, and heard also, that they all admired her, the 
young, agreeable hostess, and he loved her still more for this. 
All went excellently. She bore her pregnancy easily, and_ 
though they were afraid, they both began making plans as to 
how they would bring the child up. The system of education 
and the arrangements were all decided by Eugene, and her only 
wish was obediently to carry out his desires. Eugene, on his 
part, read up medical works, and intended to bring the child 
up according to all the precepts of science. She, of course, 
agreed to everything and made preparations, making warm and _ 
also cool ‘‘ envelopes,’’* and preparing a cradle. Thus the 
second year of their marriage arrived, and the second spring. 
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(To be continued.) 
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BOOKS TO READ 


THE LETTERS OF JANE AUSTEN. Selected by R. Brimley Johnson. (Bodley ; 
Head.) 6s. net. 


A useful and, of course, interesting book. The selection and editing are, 
on the whole, good. We are given some letters not in the Brabourne collec- 
tion—but would we had those the pious Cassandra destroyed! These others 
are revealing, but have not much of the author’s real quality: she is not 
of the major letter-writers. Mostly early, they show more sense than — 
sensibility; and yet more caustic aloofness. Mr. Johnson’s introduction is 
very pleasant; but what does he mean by Jane’s “matchless intellect’ 
or “Fanny Burney, reincarnate in Marianne Dashwood ” ? 


*An “envelope” was a small mattress with attached coverlet, on 
which babies were carried about, | 
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the works of 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


whose 5 vol. book * The Life of Reason” 
MR. J. MIDDLETON MURRY considers 


“the only modern book on 
philosophy worthy the name.” 
<> 
DIALOGUES IN LIMBO 


. 6d. net 


are & ANIMAL FAITH 


2s. net 


THE inh OF REASON 


5 vols. Per vol. 8s. net. 


SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND 
AND LATER SOLILOQUIES 
12s. net 


THE SENSE OF BEAUTY 
12s. 6d. net 


INTERPRETATIONS OF POETRY & RELIGION 


12s. net 


POEMS 


7s. Sd. net 
> 


“His books will outlive those of 
many men who have had a greater 
contemporary vogue.” 
(BERTRAND RUSSELL.) 


*.* 4 leaflet giving full detai!s will be sent on appkcation. 


10 ORANGE ST, LONDON W.C.2 
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BOOKS TO READ—continued 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. Pace. By Burton J. Hendrick 
Vol. III. (Heinemann.) 21s. net. . 


The letters released by the death of Page’s life-long friend Wilson for 
a valuable addition to his biography. They are extremely interesting and 
important. Page was a great and spontaneous diplomat. the weight of 
whose position during the War needs mo stressing. His handling of the 
Benton case and of the Dacia crisis would alone attest Page’s quality. The 
true democrat’s impressions of pre-War St. James’s are piquant. Notable, - 
too, was the unique adventure of Colonel Squier. The most memorable 
figure in Page’s letters is Lord Grey: “a sort of sad amd wise idealist.’? 
Mr. Hendrick brings his material together in a competent and readabie 
manner; though his expansiveness occasionally leads him into inaccuracy, 
and he is more “patriotic” in the pegorative sense than was his hero, 
Whether this history is a vindication of Wilson is questionable. ' 


THE DREAMER. By M.N. Stanard. (Lippincott.) $3.50 net. } 


Students of Poe’s picturesque and distracting career should be grateful 
for the publication of these letters, long known but confined in a museum) 
and a library. They are printed, and also reproduced in facsimile, in 
a volume of great elegance. They fill a hiatus in our knowledge of Poem 
showing his relations with his foster-father, John Allan, at a vital period, 
The poet emerges in no admirable light. Allan was stern, but not unjust: | 
one cannot blame him in face of this record of Poe’s unreasonableness, 
ingratitude, andp ersistent debauchery. Mrs. Stanard’s commentary is— 
biased, and draws rash inferences. A very evil man Poe was not; but he 
seems curiously unmoral. This is not without bearing on the pecu liana 
rare brilliancy of his art and on his essential limitations. M'rs. Stanard’s 
romantic biography—also handsomely produced—shows yet more her. 
unbridled fancy and her tolerance of everything done in the name of 
genius. We would not wholly condemn such mingling of fact and fancy; 
but this example is as sentimental, trivial, misleading, uncritical, and — 
sensational as could well be. We wonder that, in face of these letters, 
Mrs. Stanard can allow her crude denigration of Allan to stand. } 


Essays IN BIOGRAPHY : 1680-1726. By Bonamy Dobrée. (Oxford Univ, 
Press.) 12s, 6d. net. i 


COLLECTED Essays oF W. P. KER. Edited by Charles Whibley. 2 vols. j 
(Macmillan.) 25s. net. ; 


Mr. Whibley’s introduction to these handsomely produced volumes is not — 
so thorough or impeccable as one might have anticipated; nor are the 
volumes themselves all-inclusive. Ker was a good though not a great critic; — 
the new notes “On the Terms Classical and Romantic” show his strength — 
and his limitations. The ‘ Keats” again is good, but does not commit P 
itself to the final inquiry. Ker was a robust, richly nurtured personality, 
in which there was much to admire. ‘“ Voila un homme!” He was, in a _ 
good sense, a popularizer. The earlier papers “ On the Philosophy of Art” — 
and “ Dryden ’”’ show his power in that fierd. He had the conservatism of — 
a true scholar; but both his toleration and his intolerances often surprise, — 


ANGLICANISM. By W. H. Carnegie. (Putnam.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Canon Carnegie’s short history and exposition of Anglicanism, which is 
not of the excessively ‘‘ popular ” order, is careful and dignified in manner; 
if now and then a shade heavy. His discussion of issues so different, yet 
equally relevant, as the seventeenth century conflict between reason and . 
sentiment, Industrialism, and the Higher Criticism, is balanced and free 
from “shop.” He is interesting when he deals with the international poten: 
tialities—which he rates highly—of the Anglican Church. 7 
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BOOKS TO READ—coninued 


Poems Brier aND New. By Sir William Watson. (Cape.) 4s. 6d. net. 


What makes Sir William Watson attractive—to many—is that he stands 
for something and knows it: the gist of these verses is that, though nowa- 
days the nightingale be born for death, Sir William will none of “ the corn- 
crake’s note.’ Even this stately Pegasus, however, does frisk a little, with 
the times. There is less stiffness than of old; but also less weight. Many 
of the poems are admittedly ‘occasional’; and none are very notable 
except Cease, Foolish Rosebud. 


NOTABLE NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


Tue Dinosaur’s Ecc. By Edmund Candler. (Blackwood.) 7s. 6d. net. 


This vein of quiet comedy, tinged with even quieter pathos, does not 
bring out all the author’s powers; but a definite level of interest is main- 
tained. There are at least four subtly complete personalities. Bliss is an 
engrossing centrepiece; Irene is a humorous epitome of childhood, and the 
droll Nurien chapters are very revealing. The magic Chimbashi is too 
fantastic to be of a piece with the rest; but Mr. Candler’s study is on the 
whole an unusually delicate piece of workmanship. 


| Simonetta Perkins. By L. P. Hartley. (Putnam.) 7s. 6d. net. 


The story of Lavinia Johnstone, a spoilt child of Boston culture and New 
England conscience, and an egoist at heart. Yet though outwardly sophis- 
ticated she is inwardly simple, and successfully hides the fact from her- 
self. Sight-seeing in Venice with her mother, she rejects the suitors of her 
own station only to fall in love with Emilio, her gondolier. The crisis Is 
too much for her and her wonted casuistry fails to save her from the 
revelation of ‘‘ Simonetta Perkins,” the true Lavinia. But it is the telling 
rather than the tale that holds us: a whimsical interlude wrought in fine 
and delicate phrasing. 


Tue Recion CLoup. By Percy Lubbock. (Cape.) 7s. 6d. net. 


We approached Mr. Lubbock with some prejudice against his post- 
Jamesian manner, not believing it to be the most profound method of 
psychological revelation; but we have remained to pray. This is an extra- 
ordinary book, beautiful in its subtlety and intellectual insight. Mr. 
Lubbock has found himself. All the temperaments so minutely studied are 
finely revealed, save Austin himself—to justify whom the “ shining” 
Channon is faintly vulgarized. Again and again one seems to be caught up 
| in the vast minutenesses of Henry James, only in a world less rich in 
| atmosphere and creative freshness. 


\JertcHo Sanps. By Mary Borden. (Heinemann.) 7s. 6d. net. 

. Despite peculiarities of structure amounting to awkwardness, and despite 
the writer’s failure to sustain any satisfying attitude to her problems, 
Jericho Sands is not a negligible book. It is not Mrs. Borden’s best, but 
there is a spaciousness and some dramatic weight in this study of English 
“county ”’ society and its stately homes. Tupper, Mrs. Birch, Agatha and 
Tweedle at least are good, and the “ home front” is portrayed with vigour. 
It is a pity the major persons are not handled with surer sympathy and 
moral sense. 
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av DOUGE TY 


ON January 21st last The Evening News contained 
the following paragraph :— 

The death is announced to-day of Mr. Charles Mon- 
tagu Doughty, Hon. Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, aged 82. 

He was an hon. member of the British Academy, and 
holder of the Royal Founder’s Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. He wrote extensively on travel. 

In heavy black capitals an inch high across the top 
of the page containing that obscure announcement 
were the words: DEATH PENALTY FOR EX- 
M.P.’s SON. 

‘‘ He wrote extensively on travel.’’ Charles 
Montagu Doughty wrote one travel book; but one 
that will endure when even the name of The 
Evening News has been forgotten. 

‘‘ Travels in Arabia Deserta ’’ took Doughty ten 
years to write ; and it took him not a month too long. 
In Doughty’s book is Arabia. Mighty things have 
happened in Arabia. There on Sinai the law was 
given to Moses: in Arabia one enduring aspect of 
the ineffable God was revealed to men for ever. 
That eternal Arabia is in Doughty’s book; and it is 
there because Doughty had the strength of soul to 
wrestle with it for its secret until the going-down of 
the sun, aye and almost of his very life. To know 
great things greatly, to utter them greatly yet 
purged of pride—this is certain immortality : 
Doughty has it. 
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Tue “CLASSICAL” REVIVAL 
By John Middleton Murry | 


is 


Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall; 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall. 
And all the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty together again. 
7. 


E have tried to show in the particular case | 
W of Mr. T. S. Eliot that a serious classicism at _ 

the present time is self-contradictory and — 
sterile. The objection may, however, be urged that the — 
inward contradiction which is so palpable and distressing 
to a serious reader of Mr. Eliot’s work is not a neces- 
sary contradiction: that the striking discrepancy be- 
tween his critical professions and his creative practice is 
peculiar to himself. 

It is true, Mr. Eliot is a peculiar case ; but his pecu- 
liarity lies simply in the fact that he is the only classicist 
among us who is not superficial. Hence his importance. 
How far one may regard him as typical of ‘‘ the modern 
mind ’’ is, of course, a matter of opinion. Mr. Eliot 
is not superficial, while ‘‘ the modern mind,’’ regarded 
as general average, certainly is. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Eliot, in the most significant part of him, is typical 
of “‘ the modern mind.’’ Hes completely sceptical and 
antinomian. He differs from the Augustans because his 
sceptical and antinomian condition is a torment to him: 
he cannot acquiesce in it. | 

The disposition is admirable ; the results unsatisfac- 
tory. He proceeds to proclaim principles that he finds it 
impossible to obey. The intellectual part of him 
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desiderates an ordered universe, an ordered experience, 
and an ordered society ; the living, emotional, creative 
part of him goes its own disordered way. And the 
spectacle is disturbing, because he thus lowers himself to 
the level of those ‘‘ aesthetic ’’’ converts who are 
received into the Catholic Church, but whose lives are 
no more edifying afterwards than before. For if Mr. 
Eliot really believed in his classical principles he must 
surely have refrained from publishing his recent 
poems, with their confession of the utter absence of that 
conviction on which a solid classicism must be based. 
He might not be able to refrain from writing them : after 
all, a man creates as he can, not as he wills. But to 
publish them shows that Mr. Eliot is unwilling to submit 
himself to the discipline he professes as an ideal. There- 
fore he makes the impression of one who loves the 
prestige and refuses the obligations of classicism. 

In a simpler man this would be hypocrisy. But Mr. 
Eliot has brought the separation of his intellect and his 
being to a fine art. Often it gives him pain: but we 
fancy he sometimes finds an exquisite pleasure in living 
the double life—to have classicism for his wife and 
romanticism for his mistress—é les oaristys!—to walk 
with Mr. Charles Whibley on his one arm and Miss 
Gertrude Stein on the other. As a feat of good-fellow- 
ship it is considerable ; as a contribution to modern 
thought it is impressive chiefly by an unconscious cyni- 
cism. For classicism, of the fundamental kind which 
Mr. Eliot professes, imposes moral obligations. It is 
not something to which one can give intellectual assent 
and ethical repudiation. 

Mr. Eliot might say he can, because he does. So 
doubtless a priest can ingeminate austerity on Sundays 
and disport himself in night-clubs in between. When 
he is found out, however, men cease to listen to his 
preaching, and his ecclesiastical superior takes dis- 
eiplinary action... 
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There’s the rub. Mr. Eliot has no spiritual superior. | 
The apostle of authority has no authority to submit to. | 
He has to find out what is right and what is wrong for 
himself. Excellent, but not very classical : yet not so_ 
excellent when one reflects he has not yet got so far | 
on his voyage of spiritual discovery as to know that in | 
an apostle a total divorce between one’s principles and — 
one’s practice is a cardinal sin. 

How is Humpty-Dumpty to be mended? = [here 
seem to be but two ways. The one more obviously | 
indicated is that he should make a blind act of faith and | 
join the Catholic Church : there he will find an authority | 
and a tradition. The other is that he should make a 
different act of faith, trust himself, and see what hap- 
pens : a principle of authority may come to birth. 

In short, Humpty-Dumpty must choose. Since all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men have failed, he 
must try Catholicism or—but what is the name for the 
alternative ? Let us not call it Romanticism. There are 
many romanticisms, as there are many classicisms. And 
most of them have the same relation to true Romanticism 
as Augustanism holds to a true Classicism. It is the 
way (in literature) of Shakespeare, the way of Keats, 
the way of all men who have had to face the universe 
alone, and win their way from unbelief to belief, the 
way of which this magazine is the small and solitary — 
voice in this country. Along this way a tradition, and 
a great tradition, may be found—as great, though not 
so outwardly impressive, as the great Catholic tradition ; 
but one far more truly congenial to the English genius. 

England rejected Catholicism four centuries ago. 
And with the rejection of Catholicism English literature 
began. It was the expression of the free and freely 
inquiring spirit of man. For Catholicism was re- 
jected, not because it was essentially false in its view 
of man’s nature, but because it would not allow men 
to find out things for themselves. Under this star 
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_ English literature was born : it is, through and through, 
an individualistic literature. Twice in its progress it 
has come near to accepting an ordered system for 
human experience, in the eighteenth century, when it 
_ believed that the mysteries of life could be solved by the 
light of reason and that man was a mechanism ; and in 
the Victorian age, when it believed that the individual 
_and society automatically achieved a mysterious some- 
thing called progress. Neither of these systems (if the 
second can be called a system at all) is anything but 
superficial compared to the Catholic. They are based 
either on a violence done to man’s nature, or to the 
world he experienced, or to both. But the system of 
the eighteenth century was at least coherent ; it had a 
_philosophy—sensationalism—and an ethic—that no- 
thing was wrong except a crime. 

_ This was called the “‘ classical ’’ period of English 
literature : in a sense legitimately, for it was the only 
period when an ordered and uniform theory of expe- 
‘rience was generally accepted by educated men. But 
the system was too narrow and too unnatural to endure. 
‘It broke down eventually because men insisted on 
believing that they were not machines, but organisms, 
and that the most vital part of man lay beyond the 
scope of reason. Nevertheless, this is the only period 
of English literature that can, not altogether stupidly, 
be called classical. On its own ground and principles 
it achieved much, and much that was perfect. If ever 
‘men come to believe in that system again, they must 
return to the Augustan period for their models in life 
and in letters. 

_ This the Augustans of to-day actually do, and they 
are right. They return to the Augustan period not 
because they want to be “‘ classical ’’—no man in his 
senses wants to be either classical or romantic for their 
own sakes, he wants only to function freely—but 
because the Augustan period suits them : its philosophy, 
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its behaviour, its ideals are congruous with their own, 
But that Augustan attitude, which was serious enough + 
in its own day, is no longer serious in ours ; we know. 
that real experience cannot be confined within the; 
limits of this system. Therefore the serious modern— 
classicist must, by reason of his seriousness, seek his 
affinities elsewhere than in the Augustan period. But | 
where? 3 
He might go to Milton—to the Puritan tradition. 
Milton has generally been the refuge of English writers. 
who have felt the need of a concrete and palpable tradi- ; 
tion. Keats stretched out to Milton when he shrank 
from the chaos of self-annihilation; Gray and Collins: 
before him had done the same. The Poet Laureate | 
to-day is an avowed disciple of Milton. But Mr. Eliot 
is a Puritan by descent, and it is precisely against Puri- 
tanism that he has been struggling all his life. The: 
classicism he desires is more august and more flexible— 
it is a Catholic classicism. 
There is no such classicism in English literature; 
there cannot be. You cannot found an English clasdial 
cism on Chaucer, for all that he was the most truly 
classical writer we have ever had ; because the spiritual 
certainty which Chaucer possessed and which gave him 
the freedom to see life steadily and see it whole has dis- 
appeared for ever. | Chaucer’s work, as surely as 
Dante’s, was made possible by the theology of medizeval’ 
Catholicism. These men, because they were bound, 
were free: they had a theory of the universe in which 
they believed. Dante could trust his own intellectualism 
because he believed in that supra-intellectual reality 
which he used it to articulate. His theology was, so to 
speak, a metaphysic of which he was certain. ! 
Enviable, thrice enviable! But it belongs to the 
past. That glorious aptitude of the human mind has 
been lost. The modern trouble is not to accept (or to 
invent) a theology, but to believe in God. Without 
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that belief theology is vain. Mr. Eliot, as his poems 


amply reveal, is in a Godless condition. So are thou- 
sands of others to-day. ‘They do not care; Mr. Eliot 


does. To be without a knowledge of God is an agony 
.to him. Wherever ‘‘ The Waste Land ’’ is, it is not 
situated in Bloomsbury. It is a place where a lonely 


and tormented soul awaits the coming of the living 
water. 
It will not come, it cannot come, because Mr. Eliot 


_will dictate the way it must come. His intellect must 
_ be satisfied ; he must know all about it ; it must come to 
him by the aqueduct he has elaborately prepared. But 
_ there is a gap between the end of his aqueduct and the 


river of life. That flows in one dimension ; he builds 


- qn another. 


—_ ———— 


It is not possible for a man so sensitive and so scrupu- 


lous as Mr. Eliot to reach a belief in God by the grand 


old ways. Those grand old ways were not built from 


a er 


a. 


man to God, but from God to man. The belief was 
there, the intellectual explication of it came afterwards. 
It is easy for a man who inherits a faith to be classical ; 
it is impossible for a man without one to achieve a faith 
through classicism. Yet classicism without belief in 
God is Augustanism—or nothingness. In Mr. Eliot 


it is nothingness ; but not so absolute a nothingness 


that the rebirth of the Phoenix may not be delayed for 
many years. 


P.S.—Throughout this essay I have used the phrase ‘“‘ belief 
in God ’’ as the most convenient shorthand for the certainty 
of a supra-intellectual reality, which cannot, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, be known, but only experienced. That this 
experiencing is, indeed, the highest form of man’s knowing is 
my conviction; but since it is an operative knowledge (t.e., one 
that reconciles, and is born of the reconciliation of, instinct and 
intellect), and thus involves a change in kind, it is perhaps 
better not to call it knowledge. 
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The Death of the Phanix 
By George Darley (1795-1846) 


O BLEsST unfabled Incense Tree 
That burns in glorious Araby, 
With red scent chalicing the air, 
Till earth-life grow Elysian there ! 


Half-buried to her flaming breast 

In this bright tree, she makes her nest, 
Hundred-sunned Phoenix ! when she must 
Crumble at length to glorious dust. 


Her gorgeous death-bed ! her rich pyre 
Burnt up with aromatic fire ! 

Her urn, sight high from spoiler men ! 
Her birthplace when self-born again ! 


The mountainless green wilds among, 
Here ends she her unechoing song ! 
With amber tears and odorous sighs 
Mourned by the desert where she lies. 


Laid like the young fawn mossily 

In sun-green vales of Araby, 

] woke, hard by the Phoenix Tree 

That with shadeless boughs flamed over me, 
And upward called by a dumb cry 

With moonbroad orbs of wonder, | 

Beheld the immortal Bird on high 


Glassing the great sun in her eye. 


THE DEATH OF THE PHCENIX 


Stedfast she gazed upon his fire, 
Still her destroyer and her sire, 
As if to his her soul of flame 
Had flown already, whence it came ; 
Like those that sit and glare so still, 
Intense with their death-strugegle, till 
We touch, and curdle at their chill ! 
But breathing yet while she doth burn 
The deathless Daughter of the Sun! 
Slowly to crimson embers turn 
The beauties of the brightsome one. 


O’er the broad nest her silver wings 
Shook down their wasteful glitterings ; 
Her brinded neck high-arched in air 
Like a small rainbow faded there ; 

But brighter glowed her plumy crown 
Mouldering to golden ashes down ; 
With fume of sweet woods, to the skies, 
Pure as a Saint’s adoring sighs, 

Warm as a prayer in Paradise, 

Her life-breath rose in sacrifice ! 

The while with shrill triumphant Tone 
Sounding aloud, aloft, alone, 

Ceaseless her joyful death wail she 
Sang to departing Araby ! 


Deep melancholy wonder drew 

Tears from my heartspring at that view. 
Like cresset shedding its last flare 

Upon some wistful mariner, 

The Bird, fast blending with the sky, 
Turned on me her dead-gazing eye 
Once—and as surge to shallow spray 
Sank down to vapoury dust away. 
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O, fast her amber blood doth flow 


From the heart-wounded Incense Tree, 
Fast as earth’s deep-embosomed woe 
In silent rivulets to the sea ! 


Beauty may weep her fair first-born 
Perchance in as resplendent tears, 

Such golden dewdrops bow the corn 
When the stern sickleman appears. 


But oh, such perfume to a bower 
Never allured sweet-seeking bee, 

As to sip fast that nectarous shower 
A thirstier minstrel drew, in me. 


My burning soul one drop did quaff— 
Heaven reeled and gave a thunder-laugh ! 
Earth reeled as if with pendulous swing 
She rose each side through half her ring, 
That I, head downward, twice uphurled 
Saw twice the deep blue underworld, 
Twice, at one glance, beneath me lie 
The bottomless, boundless, void sky ! 
Tho’ inland far, me seemed around 
Ocean came on with swallowing sound 
Like moving mountains serried high ! 
Methought a thousand day stars burned 
By their mere fury as they turned, 
Bewildering heaven with too much bright 
Till day looked like a daylight night. 
Brief chaos, only of the brain ! 

Heaven settled on its poles again, 

And all stood still, but dizzily. 


“ARABIA DESERTA’”™ 
By John Middleton Murry 


It is strangely, yet appropriately, exhausting to read 
steadily through the two stout volumes of Doughty’s 
|Arabia Deserta. ‘There are in it no suave and saving 
mists to mitigate our contact with that grim, basaltic 
waste, whose inhabitants seem to have been born out 
of some secret nuptials of the primeval rocks of which 
their deserts are made. At most, to vary the deadly 
clarity of the ‘‘ seeing of a hungry man,’’ we find 
traces of a fever passing over his vision, troubling it 
indeed, but troubling it only in such a way that it grows 
for a moment superhumanly, menacingly clear—the 
reflection of a brightness through a burning crystal. 
Travels in Arabia Deserta is a great book for the 
simplest and most sufficient of reasons: it is a direct 
enlargement of human experience. The burden of the 
new experience is at times all but intolerable. We are 
made to suffer torments, from thirst, from hunger, from 
heat, from the fanatical cruelty of men. Nothing is 
interposed between our senses and the barren, yet 
austerely beautiful reality, and if there are moments 
when the strange world is bathed in the quality of a 
dream, it is because the traveller's most enduring 
flesh and blood had touched the limit of its power. It 
is a dream to us because it had become a dream to him. 


* This essay was originally written in 1921 on the occasion 
of the first complete reprint of Travels in Arabia Deserta; it 
appears in a slightly different form in Countries of the Mind. 
I have tried to make it a little worthier of the masterpiece which 
it commemorates : but to its substance I have added nothing, 
because I have nothing to add. 
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Part of the fascination of the book comes, no doubt, | 
from the indomitable courage of body and soul of. 
the self-effacing man who hides behind it ; but it was. 
only because this courage was translated (yet without 
losing its peculiar and unfamiliar virtues) into a courage 
wholly of the world of art that we are able to surrender 
ourselves to the influence of the personality of which. 
the book is so complete an expression. For Arabia. 
Deserta is a triumph both of art and of character. All 
great books are that, in some degree ; yet the duality 
holds good of Doughty’s masterpiece in a peculiar, 
perhaps an unique, sense: for Doughty was much 
rather the writer of one great book than a great writer. 
He was a man so single that he was unconsciously yet. 
inevitably driven to find the one subject pre-eminently 
fitted to his character and his gifts. He was veritably 
an Ishmael, who would find a home for his soul in the 
desert, or nowhere at all. He found it, Ishmael among. 
the Ishmaelites ; he endured it until he could no more; 
then, as an artist, he realized his opportunity and his 
responsibility, and devoted himself entirely, over a long: 
space of years, to the task of uttering himself com- 
pletely in a picture of the one reality he had been able. 
to contemplate with unaverted eyes. | 

No other theme, indeed, could have called forth the. 
whole of Doughty’s powers. His poems, remarkable. 
though they are, are fragmentary and uneven in com- 
parison with Arabia Deserta : their severe beauties are 
too often hidden away in the crannies of a confused 
structure and a perverse language which the author's: 
imaginative power was not strong enough to form or to 
fuse. | Doughty’s imaginative range was essentially 
narrow, and this very narrowness, which made of his 
poems an impressive failure, most potently contributed 
to the triumphant achievement of Arabia Deserta. Here 
in the effort to record imperishably the lineaments of 
a secret, inhospitable land and of the people it has_ 
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produced to be its denizens, was no need of that 


flexibility of soul which is necessary to great poetry. 
The needs were, indeed, almost opposite to this : first, 
of that amazing strength of body and courage of spirit 
which enabled him to wander unfriended for two years 
among nomad tribesmen, in whose hearts the tradi- 
tional hospitality fought ever a doubtful battle with their 
hatred of the Christian, and whose living (even when 
they were friendliest) was of a harshness and scarcity 
hardly imaginable to a European; then, in order to 
understand and sympathize with them, of a large 
measure of that same religious sternness which daily 
threatened him ; and, last and greatest, of the stubborn 
patience to beat out of the English speech a language 


apt to render this strange, ageless Semitic world, where 


the shadows of earth and mind alike are black and the 
lights glaring, where there is neither haze nor hesita- 
tion, and the thoughts of three thousand years of 
Western civilization are utterly unknown. 

From what we have called, rather roughly and 


/ ungraciously, Doughty’s narrowness, all these needs 


could be supplied. His own disposition was towards 


spiritual issues made, to a modern sense, inhumanly 


clear. Against fanaticism he could pit a stubbornness 
which itself was little short of fanatical ; to strike against 
the religious rock of the Arabs there was steel in himself. 


And as we drank around they bade me call myself a 
‘* Misslim,’’ and in my heart be still of what religion I 
would (this indulgence is permitted in the Koran to any 
persecuted Moslemin)—words not far from wisdom; and 
I have often felt the iniquitous fortune of travelling thus, 
an outlawed man (and in their sight worthy of death), only 
for a name, in Arabia. It had cost me little or naught to 
confess Konfuchu or Socrates to be apostles of Ullah; 
but I could not find it in my life to confess their barbaric 
prophet of Mecca, and enter, under the yoke, their solemn 
fools’ paradise. 


The elements of a martyr were surely in Doughty, 
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and many were the times towards the end of his wander- 
ings when he came within a hair’s-breadth of what had 
been martyrdom of the purest kind ; yet the very strait- 
ness of his detestation of Islam brought him nearer 
than any politic complaisance could have done to an 
understanding of those for whom Mohammed is truly 
the chosen mouthpiece of God. So also in his devotion 
to the English language itself Doughty knew no com- 
promise ; he was, one might fairly say, an Old Believer : 
Spenser first, and Chaucer second, were his gods, and 
there was none beside them. For him—at least in later 
years—the magnificent efflorescence of the language of 
Shakespeare and Milton might never have been; 
hardly even the English Bible. | 
Such was the man who measured himself with un- 
known Arabia—a man of higher and more enlightened 
tradition, but of a like basic fanaticism. No man more 
proof against the assaults of Arabia ever entered into 
her ; and none more fitted by temper, or by experiences 
to be endured by that temper alone, to be her patient 
recreator. None ever compromised less with the 
Arabs ; none was ever more respected by them. If we 
have regard, therefore, either to the quality of the 
achievement in Arabia Deserta or to the evident char- 
acter of the man who wrote it, we are not surprised 
that ten years went to its composition. It is hewn pain- 
fully out of the rock, or hammered out of stubborn 
iron ; never, even when Doughty handles his language 
with the most certain mastery, does a sense of strain 
depart from it, and the ensuing tension is part of the 
story he has to tell, the emotions he has to convey. 
An effort is demanded of the reader which corresponds 
(in another kingdom) to the effort demanded o 
Doughty ; an effort richly rewarded, as was his own. 
No slovenly attention can receive the message of this 
description of a summer day in the Arabian desert : 
Now longwhile our black booths had been built upon the 
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sandy stretches, lying before the swelling white Nefud 
side: the lofty coast of Irnan in front, whose cragged 
breaches, where is any footing for small herbs nourished 
of this barren atmosphere, are the harbour of wild goats 
which never drink. The summer’s night at end, the sun 
stands up as a crown of hostile flames from that huge 
covert of inhospitable sandstone bergs; the desert day 
dawns not little and little, but it is noontide in an hour. 
The sun, entering as a tyrant upon the waste landscape, 
darts upon us a torment of fiery beams, not to be remitted 
till the far-off evening. No mattins here of birds; not a 
rock partridge-cock, calling with blithesome chuckle over 
the extreme waterless desolation. Grave is that giddy 
heat upon the crown of the head; the ears tingle with a 
flickering shrillness, a subtle crepitation it seems, in the 
glassiness of this sun-stricken nature: the hot sand-blink 
is in the eyes, and there is little refreshment to find in the 
tent’s shelter; the worsted booths leak to this fiery rain 
of sunny light. Mountains looming like dry bones through 
the thin air stand far around about us: the savage flank 
of Ybba Moghrair, the high spire and ruinous stacks of 
el-Jebal, Chebad, the coast of Helwan! Herds of weak 
nomad cattle waver dispersedly, seeking pasture in the 
midst of this hollow, fainting country, where but lately the 
locusts have fretted every green thing. This silent air 
burning about us, we endure breathless till the assr : when 
the dazing Arabs in the tents revive after their heavy 
hours. The lingering day draws down to the sun-setting; 
the herdsmen, weary of the sun, come again with the cattle, 
to taste in their menzils the first sweetness of mirth and 
repose.—The day is done, and there rises the nightly 
freshness of the purest mountain air : and then to the cheer- 
ful song and the cup at the common fire. The moon rises 
ruddy from that solemn obscurity of Jebel like a mighty 
beacon :—and the morrow will be as this day, days deadly 
drowned in the sun of the summer wilderness. 


This is the achievement of a pure and deliberate art ; 


very little prose of this assured magnificence has been 
written in our day ; and certainly no other book has 
been maintained on such a level for centuries. Arabia 
Deserta is incomparable. 


If we must furnish a phrase to describe its unique 


quality, we should say that it was distinguished above 
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part parable, part fairy tale ; simpler yet sterner, mori 
lovely yet more oppressive, than our own; austereh 
intoxicating. The first draught is overpowering : 


A new voice hailed me of an old friend when, firs 
returned from the peninsula, I paced along the street o 
Damascus which is called Straight; and suddenly takin; 
me wondering by the hand, ‘‘ Tell me ’’ (said he), ‘‘ sine 
thou art here again in the peace and assurance of Allah 
and whilst we walk, as in the former years, toward th 
new blossoming orchards, full of the sweet spring as thi 
garden of God, what moved thee, or how couldst thor 
take such journeys into the fanatic Arabia? ”’ | 


From this, the first sentence of the book, we are a 
though lifted on a magic carpet out of time, to wande 
in an ecstasy of desolation through regions which hav 
not changed since the world began, and to consor 
with Abraham and his sons as they were, save fo: 
their coffee and their guns, unnumbered centuries ago 
No wonder, then, that even to the traveller himself 
as the pangs of hunger lightened the ballast of his train 
the life became as a timeless dream. 

Hither lies no way from the city of the world, a thousan 
years pass as one daylight; we are in the world and not i 
the world, where Nature brought forth man, an enigm; 
to himself, and an evil spirit sowed in him the seeds fe) 
dissolution. And looking then upon that infinite spectacl 
this life of the wasted flesh seemed to me ebbing, and th 
spirit to waver her eyas wings unto that divine obscurit 


But in this dream things become not soft an 
vaporous, but of an awful solidity : the vast volcani 


foundations of basalt rock, jutting through the scare 
kinder sand, are not more gaunt than the fanatic hatre 
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of the Moslem for the Nasrany, looming always behind 
even the most ceremonious hospitality of the tents of 
hair. It would have been less than human if the 
wanderer’s spirit had never come near to failing, and 
ae had never cried to himself in despair : ‘‘ Wherefore 
should I macerate my life continually in the greatest 
jeopardy? Or suffer this distress of soul, to kick 
against the fanaticism of the whole Ishmaelite 
country ?”’ 

_ Behind, incessantly lifting and maintaining the story, 
s the man. The singular unity of the artist and the 
man makes it impossible to regard the book for long 
merely as a supreme example of deliberate English 
srose. It is that indeed, and we have to keep this 
aspect of it fixedly before our eyes in order to appre- 
siate to the full Doughty’s solitary and so long neglected 
masterpiece. For the garment of his style sits so close 
70 the man that, unless we diligently remember the ten 
years’ labour, we may lapse into thinking that the 
writing of his book was natural in the common meaning 
% the word. Because we see that Doughty alone could 
qave forged and manipulated this language, we may 
dersuade ourselves that the work was easy. In life it 
s hard enough to impress men’s minds with the sense 
% a strong and coherent personality : it is infinitely 
larder in literature. 

Nevertheless, though Arabia Deserta must in the last 
‘esort be esteemed as a work of unique and deliberate 
acture, and though it will stand for many years on the 
‘ock of this rare excellence, there is a danger of neglect- 
ng its simpler virtues as a story of adventure. The 
hrilling sequence of ever more desperate encounters at 
Hayil, at Kheybar, at Aneyza ; the final jeopardy out- . 
side Mecca when even the hidden pistol, Doughty’s 
ast resource, was torn away from him; the sudden 
{rop into the final calm of the Sherif’s kindly reception 
wt Tayif: these were not thus ordered by a sense of 
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artistic culmination. Doughty, we are sure, stuck close 
to the facts. But the conspiracy of events towards the 
single effect is inhuman: he and we are caught in the 
toils of a power that bears us irresistibly along to the 
limits of one man’s endurance. The lonely wanderer, 
we feel as we follow him on the last journey from 
Aneyza to the confines of Mecca, except he be saved 
by a god, must die, if not by the sword of the ruffan 
Salem, from the sheer weariness of a broken man. It 
has been too much ; we are oppressed and weary with 
the horror of the unequal struggle. 

To read Arabia Deserta is to live out a whole life in 
the Arabian waste, and to reach the end fordone. The 
interludes of peace in the nomad tents and bountiful 
beauty in the oases were too few to give the wanderer 
back his strength : at each stage some vital force had 
ebbed and could not be restored. But the loveliness of 
these resting-places appears to us in the barren meagre- 
ness about with a celestial enchantment—Paradise, 


indeed. 


Oh, what bliss to the thirsty soul is in that light, sweet 
water, welling soft and warm as milk from the rock! And 
I heard the subtle harmony of Nature, which the profane 
cannot hear, in that happy stillness and solitude. Small, 
bright dragon-flies, azure, dun, and vermilion, sported over 
the cistern water, ruffed by a morning breath from the 
figgera, and hemmed in the solemn lava-rock. The silver 
fishes glance beneath, and white shells lie at the bottom 
of this water world. I have watched there the young of 
the théb, shining like scaly glass and speckled : this fairest 
of saurians lay sunning, at the brink, upon a stone; and 
ofttimes moving upon them and shooting out the tongue, 
he snatched his prey of flies without ever missing.—Glad 
were we when Jummar had filled our girby of this sweet 
water. 


With a like more than human sweetness appears amid 
the fierce fanaticism the love of the few who succoured 
him, the Arab women in the tents, El-Kenneyny at 
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“Aneyza, Amm Mohammed at Kheybar, from whom 
‘this was the leave-taking : 
| ‘Now God be with thee, my father Mohammed, and 
requite thee.’’—‘‘ God speed thee, Khalil,’? and he took 
my hand. Amm Mohammed went back to his own, we 
passed further; and the world, and death, and_ the 
inhumanity of religions parted us for ever. 
_ The kindly men and women, the thin-spaced days of 
rest shine out like captain jewels from this narrative, 
which we know, even without the word of authority to 
confirm, holds within it all the sights and sounds, the 
‘soul and substance of Arabia, “‘ smelling of samn and 
camels.’’ And something, at least, of their power to 
outlast the centuries has entered into it with them ; for 
it is a book built of a man’s utter integrity, and not as 
books are built to-day. Therefore it has been slow in 
coming to its own. It is forty years since the first edition 
was published ; and now it has only reached the third. 
In 1888 Doughty wrote in his preface: “‘ We set not 
a name upon the ship that our hands have built (with 
incessant labour) in a decennium, in what day she is 
launched forth to the great waters.’’ Since that day 
many ships have been launched and have foundered : 
Doughty’s sails slowly on to a certain harbour among 
the classics of the English language. 


AsceticisM : Those who see life under only one 
aspect, can see religion under only one likewise. ‘The 
world is needful to interpret what is beyond ; the seen 
must explain the unseen. It is from a tried and a varied 
and a troubled moral life that the deepest and truest 
idea of God arises. The ascetic character wants these ; 
therefore in its religion there will be a harshness of 
outline, a bareness, so to say, as well as a grandeur. 
In life we may look for a singular purity ; but also, and 
with equal probability, for singular self-confidence, a 
certain unsympathizing straitness, and perhaps a few 


singular errors. (Walter Bagehot.) 
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THE INQUISITION 
By Liam O'Flaherty 


THERE was perfect silence in the study. Thirty-seven 


postulants were stooping over their high desks, reading — 
and writing, their pens moving over their exercise books — 
with the cumbersome stupidity of boyhood, their heads - 


held between their hands as they repeated over and | 


over again the conjugation of some Latin or Greek 


noun and tried to retain it in their racked memories. 
In the rear desk, three auxiliary prefects, wearing black 
soutanes, worked and conversed in whispers, disobeying 


the law of silence which they imposed on the junior 


postulants. For even in religious orders officials disobey 
their own laws. 


It was after six o'clock. ‘The angelus had been said. 
It was still an hour before the first auxiliary would bang 
his desk and recite the prayer before leaving the study 


for the refectory and supper. 
A terrible hour, thought Francis Cleary. He sat in 


the second desk to the left of the passage, and although — 


he had his Euripides open on his desk he was not 


reading it. He was listening to every sound with beating» 


heart, thinking that the very next moment there would 


be a heavy step outside the door. Then the door would 
open slowly and the father-director’s large, red, melan- 


choly face would appear. Holding his biretta in his” 


hand he would advance slowly down the study, picking 


his steps with difficulty on account of his corns. He 


would pause at Cleary’s desk and he would tip Cleary’s- 


right shoulder gently. Then without a word he would 
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walk back again to the door and Cleary would have 
to follow him. 

Cleary kept going over this routine of movement in 
_his mind, and every time he came to the gentle tip on 
_ the shoulder, he started and a flow of blood went to his 
_ head that made him flush and tremble. It was terrible 
waiting like this. _ He had expected the priest every 
moment since five o'clock, when they had entered the 
study from the recreation ground. Why had he not 
~come? Why was he torturing him like this? 

There were three other boys guilty and they also 
were waiting, but they all knew that Cleary would be 
first. Why? Just with the instinct of boyhood and the 
peculiar cunning that life in a religious seminary engen- 
ders, where life is so closely scrutinized and public that 
each knows the others better than brothers and sisters 
know one another in a large family. So Cleary was 
known to be the most religious and devout boy in the 
scholasticate. The father-director paid especial atten- 
tion to him. ‘There were great hopes of his ultimate 
sanctity. Therefore he would be first. It would be 
through him that the guilt of the others would be made 
known or concealed. The others knew that. Cleary 
knew it and he trembled, because he felt that he would 
never have the courage to hold back information from 
Father Harty. Already he heard the boys hissing 
“spy ’’ at him. 

At last the ominous sound came. ‘The auxiliaries 
stopped whispering. Cleary became absolutely numb 
with terror. He heard the slow irregular footsteps 
approach. He felt the gentle tip on his shoulder and he 
heard the priest’s asthmatic breathing over him. He rose 
immediately, and as he followed the priest’s broad black 
back, he cast a hurried glance behind him. The three 
faces were watching him with terror in their eyes, but 
also with a peculiar warning look, as much as to say : 
‘“ You know what you are going to get if you tell.’’ 
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The father-director’s room was across the passage. 
Cleary was always terrified of that dark door that 
seemed to lead into a tunnel. On Saturday nights they 
all waited outside the door and entered into the lamplit 
gloom to kneel beside the little prayer stool, where 
Father Harty sat hearing confessions. Now it would 
be another sort of confession, a more terrible one. 

Father Harty never spoke until he had lit the lamp 
and sunk into his easy chair by the fire. Then he put 
his head between his hands and rubbed his face from the 
temples to the chin with the peculiar melancholy move- 
ment that was customary with him. Cleary, standing by 
the door, erect and motionless, felt pity and love for 
the priest. He was tender and kind to him, that priest. 
Why was he now afraid of that priest? 

But it seemed to him now that some other being was 
sitting in the chair instead of the good priest, who had 
once been a great athlete and a heavy drinker. ‘This 
middle-aged man with the red face, on which a terrible 
mental suffering was stamped, was like an extraordinary 
and terrible being, merciless, insane, overpowered by a 
monstrous fanaticism that licked all tenderness and 
understanding out of his consciousness, like a devilish 
Hame licking up the tender moisture of humanity, 
leaving only the charred bones of the terrible dogmas 
that had brought that constant suffering into his features. 
This was not the kind Father Harty but a terrible 
fanatic. 

Cleary was only sixteen. He had not yet begun to 
think out of his own experience. Until now he had 
assimilated without question all the precepts that were 
offered to his mind, in the lecture rooms, in the chapel 
and in the study, where Father Harty gave sermons 
on personal conduct and on the lives of the saints. 
Cleary’s mind was hitherto just a receptacle for all these 
precepts, and he had shrunk in terror from any personal 
thought, lest it might lead him into doubt and sin. But 
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now his consciousness had been completely roused by 
_his terror and this first questioning of the justice of the 


situation in which he was placed. His superiors were 


not just, something suggested to him. And almost 
immediately his mind had begun to think independently 


_and he doubted the wisdom of his superiors. And then 


a little wall had thrust itself in front of his own person- 
ality, and for the first time in his life he found himself 
standing behind this wall, ready to fight his superior. 


_ That was an enemy sitting in that chair. Not Father 


Harty whom he loved, but the embodiment of the 
terrible dogmas that made men do such cruel things as 
this, this terrible torture of a youth. That was.an 
enemy. 

With the extraordinary instinct of youthful persons, 
whose judgments are not deflected and obscured by 
elaborate reasonings, he could see the difference as 
clearly as if there were two persons sitting in the chair 
instead of one. And from that moment, when this 
difference became manifest to him, Cleary had ceased 
to believe in God with his whole soul as he had hitherto 
done. He no longer loved God as an omnipotent friend 
and father. He now feared him. 

‘““ Well,’’ said the priest heavily, without looking at 
Cleary, ‘‘ this is terrible.’’ 

There was a short silence. Cleary’s legs trembled 
and his head seemed to go round and round. The 
sacred pictures on the walls, the gleaming gilt backs of 
the books on the shelves, the dark polished wains- 
cotting, the oilcloth on the floor, all seemed occult and 
terrifying to his eyes wandering about, trying to find 
some point on which to concentrate, instead of on the 
recumbent figure of the priest. 

‘‘ How did this happen ? ’’ continued the priest sadly. 
‘ How did this terrible craze grow within you? If you 
had been lukewarm and . . . and casual in your devo- 
tions, I could perhaps have understood your giving way 
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to this terrible temptation. But I had placed such faith 
in your purity. I[ had such hopes of you. Perhaps I 
encouraged you too much. Conceit is a terrible danger. 
Francis, tell me everything.”’ 

Cleary’s lips began to tremble and tears came to his 
eyes, but he could not speak. The gentle sadness of 
the priest’s voice knocked down the wall of defence at 
one blow, and Cleary felt himself an utter miscreant. 
The enormity of his sin appeared so terrible that he 
abandoned all hope and he was ready to do anything, 
anything in order to lighten the grief of the priest. And 
yet, at the same time, his overwhelmed mind simmered 
with revolt against this appeal to his heart. He could 
not speak, and he was glad that he could not speak. 

‘ Tell me Francis. Open your mind to me. Then 
this demon of temptation will be overcome. I am 
certain that you have been led astray by your com- 
panions. I have no doubt of it. I could not be so 
mistaken in your character. Others older and less pure 
in mind than yourself have been the cause of this. Speak 
Francis.’ 

‘“ T can’t speak, father,’’ blubbered Cleary, bursting 
completely into tears. ‘‘ I have done nothing. I have 
done nothing.”’ 

‘‘ But my child I have just spent an hour with the 
Father-Superior. An hour. And I tell you it was very 
hard on me. Very hard. You went to the town this 
morning to visit the dentist. Father Moran saw you 
coming out of a tobacconist’s shop. He stopped you 
to ask you what you had bought and found a packet of 
cigarettes in your pocket. Do you call that nothing? ”’ 

Cleary wept, and in weeping he found relief from the 
load of grief and terror that oppressed his heart. It 
seemed too that all his pity for the priest had been 
washed away with the tears. And when the father 
director mentioned Father Moran, the superior, Cleary 
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knew immediately that he loathed the Father-Superior 
with a terrible loathing. He loathed his paunch, his 
fat hands, his fat red neck, his little ferret like eyes and 
the syrupy tone of his voice, like the soft loathsome voice 
of some reptile, hissing and snakelike. And _ this 
terrible hatred, so new to his soul, made him cold and 
hard, so that his mind became clear and active again. 


“They were not for myself,’’ he said. ‘‘ I don’t 
smoke.’’ 
‘Tam glad, Francis,’’ said the priest. ‘‘ I am very 


glad. But you must tell me now who they were for. It 
is your duty to tell me.’’ 

The priest sat up suddenly and his face hardened. 

“That would not be honourable,’’ muttered Cleary. 

‘Honourable! ’’ cried the priest. ‘‘ My God! 
Where have you been hearing these words ? In religious 
life there is nothing honourable but the love of God and 
obedience to his holy rules. Do you think it’s honour- 
able to shield the sinful acts of your fellow-postulants ? 
My child, I command you to tell who those cigarettes 
were for. As your director [command you. You know 
what disobedience of my order means.’’ 

The priest had risen to his feet. Standing he looked 
enormous in the gloom. Cleary shrunk away in terror. 
In his terror he thought that the priest was God himself, 
the terrible avenging God of the testament, who cried : 
‘““ Spare neither women nor children.’’ His terror had 
become physical, and he thought that he would imme- 
diately be struck dead if he did not speak. But even in 
that moment of terror, when his lips were going to utter 
the words that would kill all love in his soul, his mind 
exulted, for it had become relieved of fear. Henceforth 
it would be free to exult in thought, free and hidden from 
observation, with a wall around it, formed by cunning 
and deceit, to protect it from these terrible exponents of 
dogmas that were now its enemies. 


‘They were for John Hourigan and Michael 
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O’Connor and Paddy Kelly,’’ he cried almost in a 
scream. 

‘“ Michael O’Connor, John Hourigan and Paddy. 
Kelly,’’ repeated the priest slowly, as he sat down again: 
in his chair, groaning as he sat. 

Then he placed his hands again on his temples and 
rubbed them slowly down over his face, as if he were 
erasing some picture from his memory. A phantom. — 

Cleary’s eyes now shone wildly. His body went 
rigid and he was ready to jump, he thought. His face 
twitched. But he felt a great relief. He had come to 
a decision. Nothing mattered to him now. He felt a 
great strength in his jaws, where they joined the muscles 
of his neck, and he didn’t have to blink his eyes, as he 
was in the habit of doing. His eyes remained wide 
open without effort, and the lids seemed to be very cold 
and rigid. 

The priest’s attitude changed again. He began to 
lecture. Cleary thoughtlessly repeated the words of the 
lecture to himself after the priest, while his newly fune- 
tioning mind planned other things. 

‘ In the first place it’s against the rules to go into a 
shop. Secondly, it’s a grave sin to procure the means 
of sin for another soul. Thirdly, ’tisa .. .”’ 

And his mind exulted, ravenously devouring all sorts” 
of new ideas, let loose into the whole cosmos of things 
without restraint. Free now and cunning and deceitful, 
and securely hidden behind a thick wall of deceit, 
through which nothing could pierce. Free and alone, 
and hating everything. Free to found a new cosmos, to 
fashion a new order of thought and a new God. 
Through hatred to a new love. Through terrible suffer- 
ing in loneliness to a new light. Through agony to a 
new peace. ' 

The priest ceased. Then he said. { 

‘’ Send Michael O’Connor in to me. I will speak to 
you later about your penance.’’ 
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Cleary bowed and left the room. He no longer 
feared entering the study. He went to the auxiliary 
desk and asked permission to speak to Michael 
O’Connor. He went to O’Connor and said : ‘‘ Father 
Harty wants you.’’ He paid no heed to the threat that 
O’Connor uttered. 

He went to his desk and covering his face with his 


hands he smiled. 


In the morning he would run away, he thought. 


THE SEcoND PRAYER CALLED By His Lorpsuip 
—‘‘ THE WRITER’S PrayeR’’: Thou, O Father ! 
who gavest the Visible Light as the first-born of thy 
Creatures, and didst pour into man the Intellectual 
Light as the top and consummation of thy workman- 
ship, be pleased to protect and govern this work, which 
coming from thy goodness returneth to thy Glory. 
Thou, after thou hadst reviewed the works which thy 
hands had made, beheldest that everything was very 
good; and thou didst rest with complacency in them. 
But Man reflecting on the works which he had made, 
saw that all was vanity and vexation of Spint, and 
could by no means acquiesce in them. Wherefore if 
we labour in thy works with the sweat of our brows, 
thou wilt make us partakers of thy Vision and thy 
Sabbath. We humbly beg that this mind may be 
steadfastly in us, and that thou, by our hands and also 
by the hands of others on whom thou shalt bestow the 
same spirit, wilt please to convey a largeness of new 
alms to thy family of Mankind. These things we com- 
mend to thy everlasting love, by our Jesus, thy Christ, 
God with us. Amen. (FRancts Bacov.) 
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By John Shand 


‘“ The Quality in Arlen are unstrained, 
Their doings drop as gentle news from Heaven 
Unto the Plain beneath.’’ 


I HAVE never seen Mr. Michael Arlen, but I can 
imagine that, like all explorers, he is tall, strong, and 
valiant. I am of no such courageous stuff myself ; but 
I have a great admiration for all those whose delight it 
is to adventure into unknown parts. In common with 
many people of sedentary occupation, I like to read the 
histories of men of action. Books of exploration I 
especially adore, and I have read all those books*® in 
which Mr. Arlen tells of his discovery of that strange 
country, Mayfair. And as, in reading, I grew familiar 
with the manners and customs of the strange creatures 
which inhabit this country, so I became more and more 
certain that here had been found a race which, contrary 
to all laws of anthropology, bore no resemblance te 
humanity, except in such superficial things as dress and 
shape. As I learnt what strange things these Mayfairs 
did, I marvelled at Mr. Arlen’s intrepidity in mixing 
among them; as he told me their reasons for doing 
these things, my eyes grew round as any schoolgirl’s 
with astonishment, and my tongue did praise Mr. Arlen 
in that he was as ingenious in writing of his adventures 
as he had been courageous in making them possible. i 


SHAKESPEARE (R.V.). 


my 
‘ae 


Mr. Arlen’s books are very entertaining. Perhaps 


* The London Venture; These Charming People; The 
Romantic Lady; The Green Hat; Piracy; Mayfair. A 
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the style is a trifle pedestrian ; but it carries his stories 
smoothly along ; and if these Mayfairs—as these people 
are called—talk more like the characters of Henry 
James than they behave like them, that is possibly more 
their fault than the author’s. Let us be thankful that 
in Mr. Arlen we have an exception to the tedious ruck 
of scribbling travellers. Travel-books are generally so 
boring that one finds it quite impossible to believe that 
anything so dull can really have happened to anybody ; 
whereas, Mr. Arlen’s works are so full of incredible 
people doing such incredible things, that one finds it 
quite impossible not to believe everything he tells us. 
This makes the records of his exploration in Mayfair 
exceptionally entertaining and instructive. 

Mayfair, it seems, is bounded on all sides by unin- 
habitable desert. The explorer suggests that it is owing 
to this isolation that the Mayfairs have developed into 
such singular creatures. Certainly it is for this reason 
that the world has for so long remained in ignorance 
of them, and only through Mr. Arlen’s courage in jour- 
meying across the desert are we able to sit safely at 
home and read about them. For years, the explorer 
tells us, he dwelt in a vile spot called Shepherd’s 
Market, where he learnt something of the speech and 
manners of the Mayfairs as a preparation to making 
an entrance into their country. Without this hard 
pprenticeship he would have been instantly discovered 
as a stranger, and his death would have been imme- 
diate and dreadful. He would have been thrown to 
the lions, large numbers of which animals the Mayfairs 
always have inside their houses. 

Having learnt the language and assumed _ the 
manners of these people, he entered boldly into their 
country. 

One of the most remarkable attributes of the May- 
airs is some sort of power over the supernatural. Eye- 
sows may go up at this, but, as Mr. Arlen suggests, 
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how else but by the possession of magic powers can 
their way of living be explained? Apparently these 
people have their every want anticipated and supplied. | 
The richest foods, the finest wines, the costliest clothes 
are theirs for the taking. Yet in Mayfair, as the explorer _ 
shows it to us, there is nothing but palaces, and all — 
around it is uninhabitable desert: no fields, no vine- 
yards are cultivated, no silk worms reared. Although | 
there are no mechanical luxuries, from trains to tele-_ 
phones, which these people do not use, the explorer | 
could find no natural means by which they could have 
been made. ‘There were no factories and no workers. 
So far as he could find out, the only occupations of the 
Mayfairs were promiscuous love-making, and a sort of | 
philosophical game called Epigram-making, in which — 
they tried to define something they did not believe in: 
the smallest possible number of words. ; 
When the Mayfairs want a motor-car, a house-party, 
or an aeroplane, all that they have to do, is to say: I 
want it. At once a limousine is purring outside the 
door, the house-party is arranged, the aeroplane is tak- 
ing them for a flight. The Mayfairs take everything 
they want without question. They accept the presence 
of food, of motor-cars, as they accept the air they 
breathe ; and since Mr. Arlen could see that they did 
not make anything themselves, and since he could not 
see who else was making anything for them, in the end 
he concluded that the palaces, the clothes, the meals, 
the entertainments, were all prepared by magic. ' 
1 can come to no other conclusion myself. You are 
inclined to think that Mr. Arlen romances? Read his 
books, observe the habits of these Mayfairs, and then. 
try to explain how it is that without labour these people 
possess all those things which in Europe and America 
are the reward only of a life-time of honesty, thrift, and 
hard work. You can only explain it by magic. Since 
these people are able to obtain everything without 
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visible means, the means by which they obtain them 
must be invisible. That, as Mr. Arlen would say, is a 
logical sentence. These Mayfairs are able to live in a 
manner which only the best and most intelligent of 
human beings can afford ; yet, as the author shows us, 
they are neither intelligent nor good; and certainly 
they do not work. Since, then, they have the best of 
everything without deserving it—that is, in a way con- 
trary to that which obtains amongst ourselves—the 


answer to the conundrum must be an unreasonable one. 


Therefore, | accept the notion that they are magicians. 
Apparently, these people, “ These Charming 
People,” as the explorer sometimes calls them, are as 


civilized as ourselves. They have no religion, no con- 


victions, no creative powers ; they eat more than they 
want, drink more than they need, talk more than they 
have to say, and live entirely for pleasure without being 
pleased. Although they are not intelligent they are 
subtle, so subtle that they can do nothing but the wrong 
thing at the wrong moment in an unexpected manner. 
Indeed, they live such extraordinarily useful and happy 
lives that they surpass even the highest standards of 
modern European civilization; but if, as Mr. Arlen 
suspects, they are descended from humanity, it must 
have been a very long time ago. How long ago cannot 
be estimated as, unfortunately, there were no records 
which the explorer could examine. On being asked 


_where they came from they replied that they did not 
_ know ; and where they were going to they knew not 
either. Having no interest in the past, they have no 
historians ; and having no interest in the future, they 
_have no prophets. They live only for the moment, and 
find little enough to interest them in that. Having 
nothing much to do but eat, they sit themselves down 
_ before elaborate meals ; but not having had enough to 
_ do since the last meal to make them hungry, they leave 
_ most of the food untouched upon their plates. Having 
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nothing much to do but to make love, they pursue one 
another ; but having had nothing else much to do ex- 
cept to make love, they soon grow tired of one another, 
and commence pursuing someone else. ‘This 1s called : 
The Pursuit of the Ideal Mate ; and as it involves a 
constant change of partners with no risk of becoming 
satisfied with any one of them, it is extremely popular. 
Having, at length, exhausted all appetite for food and 
love, they find themselves with even less than nothing 
to do. At this stage they commence scandal-monger- 
ing on an extensive scale ; and they talk scandal of one 
another in phrases so pregnant with meaning that Mr, 
Arlen has been unable to make them intelligible ; but 
having no religion, no convictions, and no desires, they 
soon find even scandal unexciting. Their craving for 
variety becomes at last so intense and their means of 
gratifying it are so unlimited, that their lives become 
one monotonous whirl of change. At this point they 
step into a powerful racing-car, and jamming a green | 
hat upon their heads, they set out along the road. Cry- — 
ing in a loud voice “For Purity!” they end their — 
career by dashing at full speed into a large tree called — 
Harrods. This tree is so called because it ends variety © 
by putting it all in one place. 

By now you may be sufficiently interested in these — 
Mayfairs to wish to read Mr. Arlen yourself. I assure © 
you that as yet I have given you no sufficient idea of 
the strangeness of their customs and their ideas. For — 
instance, all the women call themselves “ romantic 
ladies,’ and have for an ideal that of Purity which they 
attain by promiscuous intercourse with young males — 
called Pirates. The Pirates have for an ideal that of — 
The Perfect Gentleman, which they attain by con- | 
stantly discussing the ethics of misbehaviour. Both 
sexes travel about a good deal. Indeed, on the slightest — 
provocation they set forth on a journey. But since © 
wherever they go is Mayfair, and since they meet no 
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one but Mayfairs, however far they go, they always 
arrive at the same place to find themselves among the 
same people ; this makes travelling unexciting. For 
all Mayfair is alike, and all Mayfairs are alike. Is it 
surprising that all of them, sooner or later, literally 
grow bored to death, and, putting on a green hat, drive 
into Harrods? Whether when dead they become 
Pure, or whether as we do they moulder into rotten- 
ness, Mr. Arlen finds himself unable to explain, for all 
_ that is ever found of them after committing Harrodside 
is the green hat, which is picked up and preserved in 
_ champagne by friends of the deceased. 

Do these Mayfairs have children? So far as Mr. 
Arlen found out, the answer is in the negative. It is 
true that the women, after some affair of Piracy, often 
go into nursing homes; but apparently all they ever 
have there are visitors and septic poisoning. As, how- 
ever, Mr. Arlen could observe no visible declension in 
their numbers, the suspicion that these Mayfairs are a 
race of magical beings grows into a certainty. Unless, 
of course, one suspects that Mr. Arlen has invented 
them. Not, of course, that anyone does. But out of 
nothing nothing comes—unless there is magic in it. 
Perhaps, after the dash into Harrods, the Maylairs 
come out safely on the other side, All Pure and All 
Green. But this is to enter into the realms of meta- 
physical speculation. 

Here I! leave it to you. This is Mayfair, and this is 
Mr. Arlen, to whose courageous exploration we owe its 
discovery. As he himself would put it : That is a weird 
country ; that is a brave man. Charming People, in- 
deed, these Mayfairs are, if a little difficult for a 
European to understand. That perhaps is a comical 
thing to say when the stories of his adventures sell by 
the miliion. | Ah, these Romantic Lady readers. .. . 
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By L. A. Pavey 


From the Point, at the eastern end of Canvey Island 
in the Thames, the estuary spreads out steadily, north 
and south, towards the open sea. ‘The flat shores of 
the island give way, for a mile or two, to the slightly 
higher land of the Essex and Kentish coasts, then on 
the one side this falls again to the Maplins, and on the 
other to the mudbanks by Sheerness and the perpetually 
dredged entrance to the River Medway. When, still 
farther east, the Kentish shore and the Essex mudflats 
veer right away, north and south, you enter upon that 
‘ spiritual home ’’ of the British, the North Sea, 
shallow enough here, and indeed for scores of miles © 
farther out, to make the ‘‘ Sea ’’ seem of rather doubt- — 
ful application. On either side the shallows are marked 
—fenced off as it were from the central channel of © 
navigation—by a long-gapped line of buoys leading you | 
out to the Nore lightship and beyond and up the 
coasts ; and off the Maplins, which are innocent-looking 
but nasty in intent, a bell-buoy rocks always to the flow 
and ebb of the changing tides. 
The red and white hatchments of the houses fronting — 
the estuary at Southend, Westcliff and Leigh mark the 
most human spot of the harsh and sombre Essex coast, — 
broken thereafter, save for the gunnery station at Shoe- 
buryness, into wild islands like Foulness, Wallasea and 
Potton, so lost and lone, though they are so close at 
hand, that you never find the residents of the estuary 
towns talking of these places. It is a forgotten land 
where you may wander for miles among the dun grasses — 
and the whistling winds, meeting a rich bird life, it is 
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true, but not human beings, save for those very occa- 
sional islanders. | In the Southend picture papers is 
sometimes a photograph of the Broomway, at low water 
a road to Foulness Island, but at high water covered by 
a tide which has overtaken and destroyed more than 
one unlucky venturer. But that is about all. The rest 
is silence, forgetfulness. 

But right out there into the middle of the estuary, 
almost directly opposite the fortified naval centre of 
Sheerness and that open mouth of the Medway, the 
long pier at Southend pushes its way over the Essex 
flats to carry there the last feelers of the land, the 
imprint of the restless human activity that will never be 
resigned to anything less than a mastery of the sea. 
Startling enough this encroachment must seem could our 
old waterside navigators, once dependent on the highest 
tides of the Thames reaching their little jetties, revisit 
their haunts. A mile and a half from shore! One may 
walk that distance out to sea in greater safety than the 
town can afford! It seems at first sight almost more a 
flaunting of man’s determination to achieve the unlikely 
than a solid memorial to his grasp of practical possi- 
bilities. At the farthest ebb of the tide over those 
shallow mudbanks, big steamers can put in at the Pier- 
head, though only its extension has made this possible. 
At the old head, which was at such times useless, the 
mud-fringes begin, marked always by a line of gulls 
questing for their food, and stretch back a mile and a 
quarter to the shore. 

It is now a modern institution, of course, this pier, 
and up-to-date as befits a holiday centre. Electric 
trams, kiosks, winter gardens, skating rinks, refresh- 
ment pavilions, bandstand, and a deep-water diver and 
other performers, all these attract a crowd of holiday- 
makers. And it is thus hardly a matter for wonder if 
you feel yourself torn into two separate entities when 
you look out from the head upon the estuary and its 
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shipping, and lose the voices of the pleasure-seekers for 
a silence that is marked, not broken, by a steady sea- 
wind whispering of remote and peaceful places. 

Just consider that that quiet-looking stretch of fair- 
way before you is the path to Valparaiso and the Indies, 
to Kamchatka and to little Pacific Islands, and these 
things may perhaps fall into a more relative significance. 
In one of the cargo boats you may see moving slowly 
Norewards—phlegmatically you could almost swear-— 
the mate looks perhaps at the Pier as a City man at a 
street lamp-post near his house. [0 him, of course, 
instead of being quite a pleasing structure stretching 
out to sea, it is merely an excrescence on his starting-off 
place, London River. He really hardly feels that he 
has moved from home until he has shaken clear of the 
land for a day or two. He and his kind are dotted up 
and down the fairway as far as one can see, out beyond 
the Nore, and in the river as far as Pitsea Wastes. 
Some mighty big liners, too, among them, the homeward 
bound of which will find their berths at Tilbury, halfway 
along to the City. Closer in are the local butterfly crait, 
with all manner of cut and canvas, and the smart yachts, 
sailor-like, well-manned and handled, of the racing men 
of the Estuary clubs. Even dinghies from the shore 
are there, some of them anxious to find what the great 
channel is like at closer quarters, others in order to 
anchor and try for the dabs and whiting which furnish 
good local bags. 

Over any such waste area of the sea you would think 
that there are no watchers, nobody to keep that constant 
survey to which every street, every building in towns 1s 
subjected by their interested inhabitants. For what, 
gaze as you will, can be there but merely water? And 
what can it mean but waste? The possibilities of good 
potential fields and crops, rows of houses, tram tracks, 
faid-out parks and imposing town halls, thoroughly 
ruined, ruined in perpetuity? What else? But have 
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_ you ever known any such pier, jetty, landing-stage, any 
sort of precarious foothold over the sea on any coast 
whatever, where the outlook was not constantly the 
occupation of a devoted little band for whom there could 
be no fairer sight, and who, from their close and jealous 
watch, appear to think that the fair vision might be 
snatched away from them like a mirage? ‘They are, as 
a fact, on every coast, in every place where man can 
boast of the tiniest range of dominion over the seas ; 
and here they are, too, at the very farthest points of the 
pier extension that narrows the estuary, for the use of 
such keen eyes as theirs, so considerably. 

In Britain, and especially where the sea is concerned, 
there is always an official among the amateurs. Of him, 
as befits his status, his confirmed and uniformed rank, 
first of all, then. Even the paint that covers his outlook 
box has a neat and severely adequate appearance that 
is somewhat depressingly official. But through the 
door there is an exciting glimpse of tight-rolled coloured 
signal flags, each tucked in exactly the same fashion in 
its little box. I[t is irresistible. Quite old men, clinging 
feebly to their last days, totter round about the door, 
unable to tear themselves away. As for the children, 
it is a standing wonder that they do not combine forces 
and raid the place. ‘The desire is in the eyes of every 
one of them there, but their lack of a combined plan 
saves the coastguard, as it does so many elders, from a 
just fate. From the open front of the box there is the 
brilliant winking of a big telescope, and on his exit, with 
flags, towards the halliards of the great flagstaff, there 
is a joyous rush of feet that are not all little. 

He, as I say, represents the watcher authorized, 
legalized, salaried and numbered. To the other 
watchers such trappings mean nothing at all. They are 
gentlemen amateurs in the strictest sense of the word— 
in a calling, too, where there cannot be any suggestion 
of a wobbling towards professionalism, as there is in so 
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many occupations which look almost as innocent and | 
simple and clean-run. Since they are not the least. 
important, consider first the changing crowd (though they _ 
may not change much inside, say, five or six hours) that 
gets down to the pier-head to look out peacefully on to 
the water, to bask benignly, to read novels—you never 
see any other kind of book there; it is Fate—to eat 
sandwiches and drink lemonade. To them the Pier 
means nothing in particular, and the estuary even less. 
But to sit there is an easy and obvious way of spending 
the hours. ‘‘ Everybody ’’ goes to the end of the pier ; 
so they go, too. They enjoy it flaccidly; and, at a 
given time, they go back to hot meals. Their one 
never-failing escape from lethargy is the arrival of a 
holiday boat. ‘The sight of people, to outward appear- 
ance like themselves, hailing from another place across 
the water seems to have the same fascination for them 
that it had for the ancient Britons. The arrivals them- 
selves, however, do not stay to watch the scene. They 
have had enough. With that extraordinary mixture of 
gear that is only collected on holiday steamers—bags 
and baskets, wraps, macs, oilskins, provisions, pillows, 
deckchairs, folding prams, umbrellas, sunshades, food 
tins, bottles, dolls and babies—they leave as speedily as 
may be. And the casual watchers, having seen the 
thing through, relax once more. 

But beyond these, and the Pier deck-hands, who- 
have all the official touches of the coastguard himself, 
there are other watchers whose consideration may lead 
you perhaps to a closer appreciation of the meaning of 
the estuary. They are those to whom watching is the 
one real and genuine interest. They are watchers by pre-- 
dilection and persuasion. They have adopted this as 
their chosen method of beating Time, singling it out 
from other methods as supreme. The uninstructed may 
imagine that when one watches, one merely watches, as_ 
one is, say, alive, without noticeable effort, to the traffic 
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hi in the streets. But with these watchers there is a tech- 
| nique, and this quite apart from the store of deep and 
varied knowledge that may be acquired concerning this 
one patch of sea and all that moves in, upon or above 


it. They have glasses, pocket telescopes, ordinary 


telescopes, telescopes with stands and other accessories, 
and they are, to judge by their talk, exquisite judges of 
distance, of humidity, ot atmosphere, of visibility, and 
of wind and weather in general. ‘his, though, is all 


subsidiary knowledge. The real business is the 
shipping. For watching English shipping out from its 


home, whether bound coastwise only, for the Continent, 
for the Mediterranean ‘ cradle,’’ or for the uttermost 


_ends of the earth, theirs is an unrivalled vantage-point, 
raised to the highest degree of excellence in their view 


in that their glasses are really necessary for a good sight 
of the fairway, and that they are thus distinguished from 
the featureless and viewless crowd of unglassed amateurs 


_and casuals. There is among them, especially note- 
worthy, a combine of two, who keep so jealous an eye 


on passing boats (made and moving, they deem it, for 
their immediate use and edification) that one of them 
goes off to his sparse and hurried meals leaving the 


other strictly on duty. Hurried, because even then the 


combine suffers somewhat, as the man on duty at the 
big stand telescope has also to book down the vessel's 
name and port. Yes, they have two notebooks, these 
watchers of complete conscience and omniscience, one 
for incoming, and one for outgoing traffic, and they 
spend, I believe, the greater part of ther lives there, a 


-man of forty and a sleek-haired youth of twenty whose 


appearance, at the first glance, suggests the ordinary 
young and healthy player of cricket. Until, that is, 
you look more closely at his eyes, wherein is a gaze you 
do not find in any landsman, either cricketer or gardener 


or golfer. It is the distinctive mark of the Watcher of 
the Sea. | 
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‘he watchers are all friendly, though they do not 
talk much. Would you expect it? | hey discuss matters | 
of fact in connection with the estuary, also conjectures 
and possibilities. And sometimes, though far more | 
rarely, happenings in the town behind them. Winds_ 
and tides are matters upon which they make observa- 
tions not intended tor discussion, but for agreement. 
Which, indeed, they receive. For they know ; they do 
not make errors. Occasionally they are puzzled, tenta- 
tive at some not very usual phenomenon, and then it is 
good to observe their helptul conterences. At home 
they are doubtless of all types, from the bullying to the 
timidly acquiescent, but here they show a fine equality 
in approaching their problems. ‘They may be plain- 
spoken, but there is no over-riding. Rather a marked 
diffidence. And perhaps for a good reason, for the 
estuary has a habit of making the most knowledgeable 
man look foolish—if not that very day, then a few, or 
many, days later. And the watchers have long 
memories for these things. Yes, it has a good many 
tricks up its wide sleeves, that smiling stretch of water, 
and it springs the most confounding surprises in the way | 
of tides and winds, storms, opacity, flux and withdrawal 
of fish, far more than the keen wits and pondered ex: 
perience even of the professional watchers can always 
anticipate, or account for when they have been t 
‘“ brought off ’’ to the chuckling of the under-rip against ‘ 
the pier piles. 

You yourself may not aspire so high, perhaps, as to 
follow such things. You may note these shifts and _ 
changes with a merely bewildered admiration while 
using your glass on the solid affairs of iron and steel and 
wood that pass in succession down the fairway of the 
Thames. Well, that is good enough, too, and especially 
if you can rightly imagine the tremendous series of | 
adventurings that, for centuries, that mud-banked— 
channel must have sped on its grey waters. Even the 
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everyday commercial passages are real enough in the 
way of adventure :— 


‘“‘Coastwise—cross-seas—round the world and back again, 
Whither flaw shall fail us or the Trades drive down : 
Plain-sail—storm-sail—lay your board and tack again— 
And all to bring a cargo up to London Town! ’”’ 


} 
; 
| 


The last unwonted excitement, however, was the 
passing of the ‘* Quest,’’ and the last voyage, though 
we did not then know it, of her poet-commander. 
You should have seen the watchers then! They were 
‘busy with every boat, questioning with strained atten- 
‘tion her cut and rig before she had rounded Canvey 
Point. Though for the first few hours of their vigil, had 
they but known it, the ‘‘ Quest ’’ was laid up at Graves- 
end from the first of the misadventures that led on to 
such tragedy. 

And there were four years, of course, during which 
the estuary was watched with a close anxiety and care 
that are not given even by these later observers, days 
when mine and torpedo could have done immense 
damage to the boats that were, nonchalantly as ever, 
conveying the goods that were to sustain the life-blood 
of the capital. A great boom out into the estuary cut 
‘across its currents in a fashion it had never known 
before ; and the arcs of searchlights from Shoebury to 
Sheerness met over its waters and revolved again inland. 
And the mild speculations that had concerned the 
watchers gave way then to conjectures of monstrous 
‘death-dealers that its indifferent waves might hide. A 
daring German airman even flew over the pier on the 
first Christmas day of the war—really, it has never 
seemed quite the same place since. And opposite, at 
‘Sheerness, with explosions that shattered the windows 
in the towns on the Essex shore opposite, first the 
“* Bulwark ’’ blew up and later another great boat, with 
disastrous loss of life, and for official reasons which even 
‘now the Pierhead watchers do not accept. Not then 
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| 

was the pier marked with its red lights of warning—they | 

would have been guides too useful to the wrong people. | 

Swathed in silence, but alert in vigilance, was the Pier- 
head then. The Thames was well guarded. 

In those days there were mournful strangers among | 
the watchers who came to the Pierhead to gaze five | 
miles across to the dim spot where all those strong men > 
had been hurled to death. The estuary was peaceful to » 
their unbelieving stare ; and thoughts on such happen- 
ings are indefinable, absolutely indescribable. There 
were local losses, too, and the walk over the planks of — 
the pier might have been taken by several of the 
watchers in their mourning garments, as to a cemetery, 
or as near as the D.O.R.A. would then allow them to 
be near the only cemetery that their eyes would ever 
reston. A strange business ; better for them, one would 
think, if their dear ones had been lost far out in the 
North Sea. It would have seemed easier. There is 
one of them there still, I believe, and almost always ; a 
little fragile wisp of a man in rusty black, never a sailor 
himself, it is clear, and most probably an elder of some 
dissenting chapel. Silent, always silent ; and there is 
tragedy in his eyes. Who can tell what hope, intangible, 
almost unfathomable, is his—of some unbelievable 
return from the deep? But how can there be hope? 
Perhaps, though, he is there, as the other watchers are 
there, living in that scene that he may approach, as well 
as a landsman may, the spirit in which his son gave 
himself to his mistress the sea. Love, fear, reverence, 
distrust, whatever it may be that it inspires, its” 
dominion, here in the estuary as elsewhere, is an equal 
thrall over all its watchers. 
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THE PRoBLEM oF J. S. SarcENT.—People have 

always got a thrill out of Sargent. During his lifetime 
wherever one of his pictures was hung it would be seen 
first, brilliant and arresting ; and during his lifetime a 
picture of his fetched £2,500 at Christie’s sale, when a 
-superb Crome sold for £650. 
_ The thrill lasted and lasts. At the sale of pictures 
left in his studio after his death, all records in bidding 
for a sale of the kind were broken (the price for a Sar- 
gent copy of a Velasquez head was £6,000), and his 
retrospective show has set all going again. The scene 
on private-view day was, I suppose, unique in the his- 
tory of art. There, at an exhibition of pictures, 
bankers had their breath taken away, colonels were held 
_spell-bound, actresses gasped, and even a young moderr 
-art-critic, so he confessed in an exclusive weekly, 
walked to and from a Sargent unable to believe his eyes. 
_ When the time came for criticism the Press was 
unanimous in its praise of a painter ‘‘ very near to 
‘Velasquez ’’ in his realistic work and ‘‘ reminiscent 
of Michelangelo ’’ in his decorations. And though per- 
haps it wasn’t sure if realism was quite the thing nowa- 
days rich phrases were sounded. Sargent was 
‘intensely masculine, fearlessly honest, and widely 
sympathetic,’’ and he had also a ‘‘ singular power of 
grasping character ’’ and an “‘ unsurpassed apprecia- 
tion ’’ of this, that, and the other. 

Sargent, of course, was brilliant. It was no ordinary 
painter who could manipulate six-foot canvases day in 
-and day out with success, with dealers eager to buy 
them at four-figure prices ; and though in a large collec- 
tion of his work the competitive sting of his paint, play- 
ing against itself, loses its effect, it is borne upon one 
\that here was a painter who could, in his own way, 
‘tackle every job a painter might be called on to do. 
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The retrospective exhibition, too, has proved that in 
spite of all the enthusiasm for and wonder at Sargent’s 
power of copying Nature at top speed, his really 
striking pictures are those in which this characteristic 
gift is not displayed. 

Last year, after I had seen the portrait of Lady 
Rocksavage, I jumped to the conclusion that the late 
work of Sargent was his best. Well, I was wrong, 
for it seems that from the time he was a student—R. L. 
Stevenson’s ‘‘ Corporal John,’’ “‘a sort of young 
master ’’—till his death, this inexplicable virtuoso 
painted with enormous energy and without a moment’s 
thought whatever happened to be in front of him. 
But, now and then, he painted exceptional pictures 
which make him more inexplicable, and have connected 
with them a fact and a problem. The fact is that they 
are almost masterpieces. These odd paintings, unlike 
the usual work of Sargent, unlike the work of any other 
painter, and unlike one another, are as near in appear- 
ance to great art as paint by itself can go. The two 
pictures, the weird ‘‘ Javanese Dancer ’’ and the 
baroque and over-civilized portrait of Lady Rock- 
savage, have only one thing in common, Sargent's 
lightning brushwork. 

Did Sargent now and again catch a glimpse of some- 
thing beyond paint in the work of the old masters, 
something that stuck in his mind all day, so that the 
next morning he set to work and by lunch-time had pro- 
duced a picture that he could not explain to himself? 
Certainly, we cannot explain these strange pictures 
for him. Had he seen Indian wall- -paintings, had he 


seen Gauguin, before he painted the ‘ Javanese 
Dancer ’’? We are astonished at the painting, we 
pass to the next picture and we have forgotten it. ; 


And ‘‘ Madame Goitreau’’? What happened 
there? Did her figure make him for a while see shape > 
It seems so, for among the mass of worthless drawings” 
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now at Burlington House are two sketches of her that 
have in them more suggestion of weight than the rest 
of Sargent’s drawings put together. And the painting 
—unfinished—it is solid and designed. Did ‘‘ Cor- 
poral John,’ as he was in those days, forget his paint 
for 2 moment, and then, recovering his balance, put the 
canvas aside because it was not what he intended? We 
shall never know ; but that half-blank canvas is a prob- 
lem that will be handed on to posterity—EDWaRD 
FAZACKERLY. 


‘ Uncite Vanya.’’—There are those who complain 
that they cannot “* understand ’’ a Tchehov play. They 
say : What is it all about, what is he driving at? This 
is a strange attitude to take to a dramatist who has no 
intellectual axe to grind, no theories to expound, who 
seeks neither to explain the universe nor to reform it, 
who tries, both in his stories and his plays, only to 
show us a few human beings behaving naturally in 
natural situations. We sit in Uncle Vanya’s home, 
and we see that there is little essential difference between 
the family life of this Russian household and that of 
an average English one. We may take a symbolical 
view of the play, and regard the sterile Professor Sera- 
bryakov as representing the intellectual ideal of Russia, 
and Vanya, Sonia, and the rest as typifying the soul of 
Russia, slaving for him, and for a time at least wor- 
shipping him ; but we need not do this in order to find 
a meaning in the play. ‘There is nothing incompre- 
hensible about the inconsequent conversation, the con- 
stant misunderstandings, the opposing views, the petty 
quarrels over nothing. We may find all this in any 
house. What is unusual about it is that the quarrels 
should be so interesting, and that speech should so 
reveal the feeling behind it. 

Of course, the people we find in Vanya’s house are 
very unhappy. They are more oppressed than most 
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of us usually are with a sense of the futility of existence. 
But although this mood may be more devastating — 
because more permanent amongst the special class 
which Tchehov deals with, it is a mood that belongs to 
all the world. ‘The tragedy of these Russian folk is 
that of Hamlet. It is the tragedy of thwarted lives, 
of all those who find that environment has been too 
much for them. ‘These people cry :— 
‘“ T have seen my first and highest hopes depart, 
One after one. 


I have held the hand of death upon my heart, 
And made no moan,’’ 


and, in doing so, they utter aloud the unexpressed 
feelings in a myriad hearts. Perhaps that is why what 
they say seems so strange to some of us. Yet who 
sneers at Uncle Vanya sneers at all those whose sense 
of life is stronger than their power to grasp it. ‘Lhis is 
to despise many people. One cannot envy those whose 
hearts do not ache at Vanya’s cry of misery, nor 
respond to the fine courage of Sonia’s prayer. 

And we must remember that the Uncle Vanyas, the 
Astrovs, the Sonias of this world lead less futile and 
unhappy lives than they would have us believe in the 
mood of melancholy in which we find them. Doctor 
Astrov attends his patients and wears himself out for 
them ; and his passion for forestry is a passionate self- 
devotion to the future of an unheeding country. Vanya 
has run the estate all his life ; and Sonia has looked after 
the house. They have not been idle for all their 
melancholy. ‘They are much more useful and valuable 
people than the famous professor, Serabryakov. He 
has lived on the revenue of the estate which Vanya has 
spent his life in looking after. In return for this he has 
composed innumerable treatises on zesthetics ; and at 
the end he has neither appreciation for Vanya’s self- 
sacrificing devotion, nor the least love for the soil which 


has fed and clothed him. He it is who has really lived 
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in vain, and it is those whom he despises who have 
been helping, in Solomon’s phrase, ‘‘ to maintain the 
state of the world.’’ 

Komisarjevsky’s production of this beautiful play is 
perfect ; and his company of actors gave us what, on 
the whole, was a very fine performance. Those who 
were good were very good. To watch Mr. Henry C. 
Hewitt as Dr. Astrov, and Miss Jean Forbes-Robert- 
son as Sonia, and Mr. Robert Farquharson as Uncle 
Vanya, was to forget the business of the stage, for the 
characters were being lived before your eyes. As these 
are the three important figures of the play, we will not 
carp if those who played the minor parts were not quite 
so good. The chief thing was that the general mood of 
the piece was created and sustained. Indeed, the 
twilight melancholy in which the play is bathed was 
made almost visible. 

Amidst the noise and bustle of the London theatres 
a visit to Uncle Vanya gives one the sensation of being 
in a cathedral. There, as if in a sad dream, one finds 
in a stained window some human figures, and without 
surprise one sees that they are moving about, talking, 
whispering to one another that they are in trouble. 
They are complaining that life is very sad, but that 
nothing can be done about it. And when, with a sigh, 
they cease to speak, one finds that one agrees with 
these pathetic, wistful figures, who have murmured 
aloud their sorrows, hoping that one would understand 
and sympathize.—JouHN SHAND. 


On ReFinep Vutcarity.—I think you would do well 
to direct your attention to the constant increase of refined 
vulgarity in contemporary literature : | sometimes feel 
that refined vulgarity, more than any other single 
quality, really distinguishes what you call the “‘ classi- 
cal’’ revival. 

To define vulgarity is beyond me: but one indis- 
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putable manifestation of it is the assumption of a supe-. 
riority over the rest of humanity. The ame supérieure 
is occupied with the effort of being superior : he does 
not proclaim his superiority from the house-top. This 
vulgar impertinence is growing apace : it has long been 
rampant in those semi-fashion, semi-literary magazines 
that have enjoyed a great vogue since the war ; now, 
more astonishingly, it has practically established itself 
in possession of the critical departments of two of our 
leading weekly periodicals. From one of these I take 


the following passage. It is the opening paragraph of © 


an art criticism. 


The exhibitions of the London Group occupy here a 
position—though fortunately not an area—comparable to 
that once taken in Paris by the Salon d’Automne. 
They include work by most of the painters in this country 
whose work is not actively distasteful to an educated taste. 
These few, these happy few, this band of brothers, can 
hardly be sufficiently praised in comparison with the multi- 
tudinous army of barbarians whose activity fills the 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy, the R.S.B.A., and most 
of the London galleries. In the criticism of literature 
certain standards can be taken for granted; you can 
suggest that a book by Mr. Arnold Bennett or Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is faulty in style or construction without 


explaining each time that their worst work is in a quite 


different category to the best work of an A. S. M. 
Hutchinson or a Wililam Le Queux .. ., etc., etc. 


I have put certain words in italics. ‘The sentence [| 
have thus distinguished is surely the perfection of 
refined vulgarity : the very voice of the nouveau nche in 
culture. A man whose taste was educated could not 
use the phrase in that way ; a man whose artistic dis- 


crimination was even of the elementary sort could not — 


? ¢ 


write ‘“ different to,’’ nor ‘‘ can suggest ’’ where he 
means “‘ may suggest.’ Examine for one moment the 


texture of that writing ; consider for a moment more the © 
spirit that utters itself in it: and you will have an. 


unpleasant glimpse into an abysm—M. V. 
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POETRY AND RELIGION 
By The Journeyman 


THERE are many reasons why I find Mr. Santayana the 
most stimulating of living philosophers. The chief of 
them is that his philosophy is the expression of a real 
attitude to life ; it is capable of being lived—the life of 
reason. It is therefore also capable of being expressed 
in terms congruous with itself. The exquisite care 
which Mr. Santayana gives to the writing of a para- 
graph is an act of loyalty to his own metaphysic : there 
is a necessity for his own fastidiousness in his vision of 
the sum of things. I cannot take seriously a philosophy 
of the beautiful that is written with a barge- pole. 

It is true, J do not find Mr. Santayana’s philosophy 
wholly congenial. But what of that? I seek in it not 
a creed, but a contemplation: and completeness of 
achievement is always satisfying. To disagree with 
Mr. Santayana is an incessant challenge to one’s own 
convictions and one’s own powers: for he is a thinker 
whom it is quite impossible to dismiss. Yet how many 
clever thinkers may be simply ignored! Indeed, it is 
almost a law that a philosopher's propensity to beg the 
main question is in direct proportion to his intellectual 
subtlety—a law to which Mr. Santayana is, in these 
days, one conspicuous and proving exception. Tenis 
because he is aware of more data, because he has a more 
comprehensive view of what is to be accounted for, 
because his powers of reason are by a whole degree 
more acute than those of his fellow-philosophers that 
he is neglected by them. Read any compendium of 
modern philosophy ; it is ten to one you will look in 
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vain for an account of Santayana—even for his name. 
Philosophers in blinkers find him invisible. 

He has been recognized by the literary critics : first, 
because they sometimes know a writer when they see 
one; secondly, because he has shown himself deeper 
in the theory and more expert in the practice of literary 
criticism than any contemporary. He comprehends his 
subject ; he knows where it belongs ; and he places it 
there with the swift and easy gesture of a woman 
arranging a lovely vase in a lovely room of a lovely 
house. But the room is the world of literature and the 
house the universe of reason. With such a certainty 
you disagree, at your peril, knowing that if you insist 
on moving the vase the responsibility of creating another 
room and another house is upon you. 

To be perpetually alive to implication and perspective 
is the main reward of reading Santayana—an almost 
inestimable reward in these curious days. Consider the 


following on *‘ Poetry and Religion.’’ 
Ln 
Poetry is metrical and euphuistic discourse, expressing 
thought which is both sensuous and ideal. Such is poetry 
as a literary form; but if we drop the limitation as to verbal 
expression, and think of poetry as that subtle fire and 
inward light which seems to shine through the world and 
to touch the images in our minds with an ineffable beauty, 
then poetry is a momentary harmony in the soul amid 
stagnation or conflict—a glimpse of the divine and an 
incitation to a religious life. Religion is poetry become 
the guide of life, poetry substituted for science, or super- 
vening upon it as an approach to the highest reality. 
Poetry is religion allowed to drift, left without points of 
application in conduct and without expression in worship 
and dogma; it is religion without practical efficacy and 
without metaphysical illusion. 


I do not believe it is possible to carry the rational 
analysis of poetry deeper than that. To pass 
beyond that point you must take a mortal leap which 
will land you beyond philosophy, perhaps into another 
life than the life of reason. Moreover, Santayana’s 
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statement, considered as applying to poetry as a whole, 
is true. Poetry exists chiefly in a state of imperfection : 
for the most part the harmony in the soul of the poet 
out of which it is created, and the harmony in the soul 
of the reader which it creates, are alike momentary 
and evanescent. ‘There seems, indeed, no link between 
this glimpse of the divine and men’s actions in the 
world: nor is there generally more than a precarious 
connection between what a poet is and what he utters. 

For this reason the most obviously impressive of 
great poetry is that which is, so to say, ancillary to 
religion ; poetry wherein the poet accepts the religious 
formulation of the divine reality he apprehends, and 
identifies the unity of which he is conscious with the 
God of the religion in which he believes. Then the 
connection between poetry, religion and conduct is 
indeed organic. But that identification is possible only 
at periods when religious belief is vivid and unques- 
tioned. In those periods it is spontaneous. It was not 
by the compulsion of a theocracy that in the Middle 
Ages art and religion were identical: the medizeval 
artist, the medizeval thinker, was not conscious of con- 
straint : he could not surmise that the ultimate reality 
of which he was conscious might be other than the God 
in whom he believed : because he did beleve in God. 

It is no use looking back with envy to the Middle 
Ages. The thing is gone: we are different. Slowly 
at first, now ever more swiftly, the unity of the Euro- 
pean consciousness has disintegrated. It will disin- 
tegrate still more, and still more swiftly, because men 
do not believe in God, in the churches or out of them. 
The extraordinary thing is that so many excellent 
people believe they believe in God, when they have not 
the faintest idea of what belef means. I should say 
there are not, in the whole European world to-day, 
more than a few thousand men who believe in a God of 
any kind. And, by the same token, there are not more 
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than a few thousand men who disbelieve in God. The 
whole Western world is become Laodicean. 

Hence the increasing importance of the great solitary 
souls who belong to the period of disintegration : of 
whom the chief are poets. In most of them there was 
the same lack of organic connection between their poetry 
and their lives as there is in their readers. But one or 
two were different. Consciously or unconsciously, they 
understood that their mission was to achieve, in them- 
selves and alone, that unity of being which had been 
lost through the disintegration of the European con- 
sciousness. And they saw that the combination of 
ideal and sensuous in which the most perfect poetry | 
consists could only be achieved through the attainment 
of a new condition of knowledge for which the ideal and 
sensuous were one. In Christian language they had 
to reach a point from which they could see the universe 
as the handiwork of God. Of course, they did not 
express it in those terms: it was the same immediate 
knowledge, but the frame of reference was no longer 
Christian. 

This complete interpenetration of the ideal and the 
sensuous—that is, the knowledge and the power to 
reveal that everything is significant—which is the per- 
fection of poetry, is of a supreme practical efficacy. In 
order that the poet should realize it, he needs to be 
changed, to be reborn ; in order that we should under- 
stand what the poet is saying, we also need to be 
changed, to be reborn. And poetry in this its highest 
form has direct power : its spiritual significance is so 
concentrated that it acts upon the receptive soul as that 
leaven which “‘ a woman took and hid in three measures 
of meal.’’ Poetry at its highest does not mean any- 
thing, it 2s; it cannot be understood, it can only be 
received ; it is a pure conduit of mysterious and ineffable 


life into man’s being. He, too, becomes touched with 
significance. 
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The intimacy of the connection between pure poetry 
and religion may appear if we realise the relation—one 
almost of identity—between the interpenetration of the 
ideal and the sensuous, which is poetry, and the funda- 
mental Christian conception of the Word made flesh. 
Accretions apart, the eternal verity of Christianity is 
that a man was once wholly filled with divine signiti- 
cance : the eternal verity of Jesus’s own teaching is that 
any man may be so filled. And this complete signifi- 
cance the poet attains, often only for a moment of 
incandescence, but sometimes it becomes his steady and 
assured possession. 

Great poetry is of two kinds, therefore. The one 
accepts, not passively but actively, a religion that is 
vitally believed : the reality which the poet apprehends 
as poet is the God which he apprehends as believer. 
The poetic and the religious noésis* in A‘schylus or 
Plato or Dante are one and the same. The other kind 
arises ina period when religious beliefislost. There is no 
specifically religious noésis : but there is the poetic faculty. 
Then the complete interpenetration of the ideal and the 
sensuous after which the poet unconsciously strives as 
the highest poetic excellence, intuitively perceived, 
serves, in the man of supreme genius, as an earnest of 
a condition to be achieved within himself. The inter- 
penetration of the sensuous and ideal, which he pursues 
as art, inevitably becomes an ideal of conduct and of 
life. So through a loyal obedience to the poetic noésis 
the full perfection of religious noésis—the Word made 
flesh—is reachieved. 


* Noésis may be an unknown term to some of my readers: 
it is Plato’s name for the highest kind of knowledge; supra- 
intellectual and immediate. The word has no equivalent in 
the English language. 
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IX. 


It was just before Trinity Sunday. Liza was in her fifth month, © 
and, though careful, she was brisk and active. Both the 
mothers, his and hers, were living in the house, but under 
pretext of watching and safeguarding her only upset her by their 
tiffs. Eugene was specially engrossed with a new experiment 
for the cultivation of sugar-beet on a large scale. 

Just before Trinity, Liza decided that it was necessary to 
have a thorough house-cleaning, as it had not been done since 
Easter, and she hired two women by the day, to help the 
servants wash the floors and windows, beat the furniture and 
carpets, and put covers on them. The women came early in 
the morning, heated the coppers, and set to work. One of 
the two was Stepanida, who had just weaned her baby boy. 
Through the office clerk—whom she now carried on with—she 
had begged for the job of washing the floors. She wanted to 
have a good look at the new mistress. Stepanida was living by 
herself, as formerly, her husband being away, and she was up 
to tricks, as she had formerly been first with old Daniel (who 
had once caught her taking some logs of firewood), afterwards 
with the master, and now with the young clerk. She was not 
concerning herself any longer about her master. ‘‘ He has a 
wife now,’ she thought. But it would be good to have a look 
at the lady and at her establishment: folk said it was well 
arranged. 

Eugene had not seen her since he had met her with the child. 
Having a baby to attend to she had not been going out to work, 
and he seldom walked through the village. That morning, on 
the eve of Trinity Sunday, Eugene rose at five o’clock and rode 
to the fallow land which was to be sprinkled with phosphates, 
and he left the house before the women were about it, and 
while they were still engaged lighting the copper fires. 

Merry, contented, and hungry, Eugene returned to breakfast. 


* Published by arrangement with Messrs. Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
Copyright in U.S.A. by Harper Brothers. 
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He dismounted from his mare at the gate and handed her over 
to the gardener. Flicking the high grass with his whip and 
repeating, as one often does, a phrase he had just uttered, he 
walked towards the house. The phrase he repeated was: 
‘* phosphates justify ’’-—what or to whom he neither knew nor 
reflected. 

They were beating a carpet on the grass. The furniture had 
been brought out. 

‘There now! What a house-cleaning Liza has undertaken ! 
. . . Phosphates justify. . . . What a manageress she is! A 
manageress! Yes, a manageress,’’ said he to himself, vividly 
imagining her in her white wrapper and with her smiling, joyful 
face, as it nearly always was when he looked at her. ‘* Yes, 
I must change my boots, or else ‘ phosphates justify,’ that is, 
smell of manure, and the manageress is in such a condition. 
Why ‘in such a condition’? Because a new little Irtenev is 
growing there inside her,’’ he thought. ‘‘ Yes, phosphates 
justify,’’ and smiling at his thoughts he put his hand to the door 
of his room. 

But he had not time to push the door before it opened of itself 
and he met, face to face, a woman coming towards him carrying 
a pail, barefoot, and with sleeves turned up high. He stepped 
aside to let her pass; she too stepped aside, adjusting her 
kerchief with a wet hand. 

‘* Goon, goon, I won’t go there, if you. . .”’ began Eugene, 
and, recognizing her, stopped. 

She glanced merrily at him with smiling eyes, and, pulling 
down her skirt, went out by the door. 

‘“What nonsense! . . . It is impossible,’’ said Eugene to 
himself, frowning and waving his hand as though to get rid of 
a fly, displeased at having noticed her. He was vexed that 
he had noticed her, and yet he could not take his eyes from her 
strong body, swayed by the agile strides of her bare feet, or 
from her arms, shoulders, and the pleasing folds of her shirt 
and handsome skirt, tucked up high above her white calves. 

‘“ But why am I looking? ’’ said he to himself, lowering his 
eyes so as not to see her. ‘‘ But anyhow, I must go in to get 
some other boots.’’ And he turned back to go into his own 
room, but had not gone five steps before, without knowing why 
or wherefore, he again glanced round to have another look at 
her. She was just going the corner and also glanced at him. 

‘“ Ah, what am I doing! ”’ said he to himself. ‘‘ She may 
think. . . . It is even certain that she already does think... . 

He entered his damp room. Another woman, an old and 
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skinny one, was there, and was still washing it. Eugene passed — 


on tiptoe cross the floor, wet with dirty water, to the wall where 
his boots stood, and he was about to leave the room when the 
woman herself went out. 


‘* This one has gone and the other, Stepanida, will come here © 


9’ 


alone,’’ someone within him began to reflect. 

‘“ My God, what am I thinking of, and what am I doing!” 
He seized his boots and ran out with them into the hall, put them 
on there, brushed himself, and went out on toi the verandah, 
where both the mammas were already drinking coffee. Liza 
had evidently been expecting him, and came on to the verandah 
through another door at the same time. 

‘* My God! If she, who considers me so honourable, pure, 
and innocent—if she only knew!’’ thought he. 

Liza, as usual, met him with shining face. But to-day some- 
how she seemed to him particularly pale, yellow, long, and weak. 


X. 


Durinc coffee, as often happened, a peculiarly feminine kind of 
conversation went on which had no logical sequence, but which 
evidently was connected in some way, for it went on unin- 
terruptedly. 

The two ladies were pin-pricking one another, and Liza was 
skilfully manceuvring between them. 


‘* T am so vexed that we had not finished washing your room — 


before you got back,‘‘ she said to her husband. ‘‘* But I do so 


want to get everything arranged.”’ 
‘© Well, did you sleep well after I got up? ”’ 
‘*“ Yes, I slept well, and I feel well.”’ 


‘*How can a woman be well in her condition during this 
intolerable heat, when her windows face the sun,’’ said Varvara 
Alexeevna, her mother. ‘‘ And they have no venetian blinds or 


awnings. I always had awnings.’’ 
‘* But you know we are in the shade after ten o'clock,’’ said 
Mary Pavlovna. 


‘‘ That’s what causes fever; it comes of dampness,’’ said 


Varvara Alexeevna, not noticing that what she was saying did 
not agree with what she had just said. ‘‘ My doctor always says 


that lit is impossible to diagnose an illness unless one knows the 


patient. And he certainly knows, for he is the leading physician 
and we pay him a hundred roubles a visit. My late husband did 
not believe in doctors, but he did not grudge me anything.”’ 

‘“ How cana man grudge anything to a woman when perhaps 
her life and the child’s depend. . . .’’ 
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‘* Yes, when she has means, a wife need not depend on her 
husband. A good wife submits to her husband,’’ said Varvara 
Alexeevna—** only Liza is too weak after her illness.’’ 

** Oh, no, mamma, | feel quite well. But why have they not 
brought you any boiled cream? ”’ 

**] don’t want any. I can do with raw cream.”’ 

** I offered some to Varvara Alexeevna, but she declined,’’ 
said Mary Pavlovna, as if justifying herself. 


** No, I don’t want any to-day.’’ And, as if to terminate 
an unpleasant conversation and yield magnanimously, Varvara 
Alexeevna turned to Eugene and said: ‘‘ Well, and have you 


sprinkled the phosphates? ”’ 

Liza ran to fetch the cream, 

** But I don’t want it. I don’t want it.’’ 

** Liza, Liza, go gently,’’ said Mary Pavlovna. ‘‘ Such 
rapid movements do her harm.’’ 

‘“ Nothing does harm, if one’s mind is at  peace,’’ said 
Varvara Alexeevna as if referring to something, though she 
knew that there was nothing that her words could refer to. 

Liza returned with the cream, Eugene drank his coffee and 
listened morosely. He was accustomed to these conversations, 
but to-day he was particularly annoyed by its lack of sense. He 
wanted to think over what had happened to him, but this chatter 
disturbed him. Having finished her coffee, Varvara Alexeevna 
went away ina bad humour. Liza, Eugene, and Mary Pavlovna 
stayed behind, and their conversation was simple and pleasant. 
But Liza, being sensitive, at once noticed that something was 
tormenting Eugene, and she asked him whether anything 
unpleasant had happened. He was not prepared for this ques- 
tion, and hesitated a little before replying that there had been 
nothing unpleasant. And this reply made Liza think all the 
more; that something was tormenting, and greatly tormenting, 
him was as evident to her as the fact that a fly had fallen into 
the milk, yet he did not speak of it. What could it be? 


XI. 


AFTER breakfast they all dispersed. Eugene, as usual, went to 
to his study. He did not begin reading or writing his letters, 
but sat smoking one cigarette after another and thinking. He 
was terribly surprised and disturbed by the expected recrud- 
escence within him of the bad feeling from which he had thought 
himself free since his marriage. Since then he had not once 
experienced that feeling, either for her—the woman he had 
known—or for any other woman except his wife. He had often 
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felt glad of this emancipation, and now suddenly a chance 
meeting, seemingly so unimportant, revealed to him the fact 
that he was not free. What now tormented him was not that 
he was yielding to that feeling and desired her—he did not dream 
of so doing—but that the feeling was awake within him and he 
had to be on his guard against it. He had no doubt but that 
he would suppress it. 

He had a letter to answer and a paper to write. He sat down 
at his writing-table and began to work. Having finished it and 
quite forgotten what had disturbed him, he went out to go to 
the stables. And again, as ill-luck would have it, either by 
unfortunate chance or intentionally, as soon as he stepped from 
the porch, a red skirt and red kerchief appeared from round the 
corner, and she went past him swinging her arms and swaying 
her body. She not only went past him, but on passing him ran, 
as if playfully, to overtake her fellow-servant. 

Again the bright midday, the nettles, the back of Daniel’s 
hut, and in the shade of the plane-trees her smiling face biting 
some leaves, rose in his imagination. 

‘* No, it is impossible to let matters continue so,’’ he said to 
himself, and, waiting till the women had passed out of sight, 
he went to the office. 

It was just the dinner-hour, and he hoped to find the steward 
still there. So it happened. The steward was just waking up 
from his after-dinner nap. Standing in the office, stretching 
himself and yawning’, he was looking at the herdsman who was 
telling him something, 

‘* Vasili Nikolaich!’’ said Eugene to the steward. 

‘* What is your pleasure? ”’ 

‘* T want to speak to you.”’ 

‘* What is your pleasure? ”’ 

‘* Just finish what you are saying.”’ 

‘* Aren’t you going to bring it in? ’’ said Vasili Nikolaich to 
the herdsman. 

‘It’s heavy, Vasili Nikolaich.”’ 

‘‘ What is it?’’ asked Eugene. 

‘‘ Why, a cow has calved in the meadow. Well, all right, 
I’ll order them to harness a horse at once. Tell Nicholas 
Lysukh to get out the dray cart.’’ 

The herdsman went out. 

** Do you know,’’ began Eugene, flushing: and conscious that 
he was doing so, ‘‘ do you know, Vasili Nikolaich, while I was 
a bachelor I went off the track a bit. . . . You may have 
Near Up. a 
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Vasili Nikolaich with smiling eyes and evidently sorry for his 
master, said: ‘‘ Is it about Stepanida? ”’ 

‘“ Why, yes. Look here. Please, please do not engage her 
to help in the house. You understand, it is very awkward for 
<5 

‘* Yes, it must have been Vanya, the clerk, who arranged it.”’ 

““Yes, please. .. . Well, and hadn’t the rest of the phos- 
phates better be strewn? ’’ said Eugene, to hide his confusion. 

‘* Yes, I am just going to see to it.”’ 

So it ended. And Eugene calmed down, hoping that as he 
had lived for a year without seeing her, so things would go on 
now. ‘‘ Besides, Vasili Nikolaich will speak to Ivan the clerk; 
Ivan will speak to her, and she will understand that I don’t want 
it,’’ said Eugene to himself, and he was glad that he had forced 
himself to speak to Vasili Nikolaich, hard as it had been to 
do so. 

‘“ Yes, it is better, better than that feeling of doubt, that 
feeling of shame.’’ He shuddered at the mere remembrance of 
his sin in thought. 


XII. 


THE moral effort he had made to overcome his shame and speak 
to Vasili Nikolaich tranquillized Eugene. It seemed to him 
that the matter was all over now. Liza as once noticed that he 
was quite calm, and even happier than usual. ‘‘ No doubt he 
was upset by our mothers pin-pricking one another. It really 
is disagreeable, especially for him, who is so sensitive and noble, 
always to hear such unfriendly and ill-mannered insinuations,’’ 
thought she. 

The next day was Trinity Sunday. The weather was beauti- 
ful, and the peasant women, according to custom, on their way 
into the woods to plait wreaths, came to the landowner’s home 
and began to sing and dance. Mary Pavlovna and Varvara 
Alexeevna came out on to the porch in smart clothes, carrying 
sunshades, and went up to the ring of singers. With them, in 
a jacket of Chinese silk, came out the uncle, a flabby libertine 
and drunkard, who was living that summer with Eugene. 

As usual, there was a bright, many-coloured ring of young 
women. and girls, the centre of everything, and around these 
from different sides, like attendant planets that had detached 
themselves and were circling round, went girls hand in hand, 
rustling in their new print gowns; young lads giggling and 
running backwards and forwards after one another; full-grown 
lads in dark blue or black coats and caps and with red shirts, 
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who unceasingly spat out sunflower-seed husks; and the 
domestic servants or other outsiders watching the dance-circle 
from aside. Both the old ladies went close up to the ring, and — 
Liza accompanied them in a light blue dress, with light blue | 
ribbons on her head, and with wide sleeves under which her — 
long white arms and angular elbows were visible. 

Eugene did not wish to come out, but it was ridiculous to 
hide, and he too came out on to the porch smoking a cigarette, 
bowed to the men and lads, and talked with one of them. The 
women meanwhile shouted a dance-song with all their might, 
snapping their fingers, clapping their hands, and dancing. 

‘‘ They are calling for the master,’’ said a youngster, coming 
up to Eugene’s wife, who had not noticed the call. Liza called 
Eugene to look at the dance and at one of the women dancers 
who particularly pleased her. This was Stepanida. She wore. 
a yellow skirt, a velveteen sleeveless jacket and a silk kerchief, 
and was broad, energetic, ruddy, and merry. No doubt she 
danced well. He saw nothing. 

‘“ Yes, yes,’’ said he, removing and replacing his pince-nez. 
‘* Yes, yes,’’ repeated he. ‘‘ So it seems I cannot be rid of 
her,’’ he thought. 

He did not look at her, as he was afraid of her attraction, and 
just on that account what his passing glance caught of her 
seemed to him especially attractive. Besides this he saw by her 
sparkling look that she saw him and saw that he admired her. 
He stood there as long as propriety demanded, and seeing that 
Varvara Alexeevna had called her, senselessly and insincerely, 
‘“my dear,’”’ and was talking to her, he turned aside and 
went away. 

He went into the house. He retired in order not to see her, 
but on reaching the upper storey, without knowing how or why, 
he approached the window, and as long as the women remained 
at the porch he stood there and looked and looked at her, feast- 
ing his eyes on her. 

He ran, while there was no one to see him, and then went 
with quiet steps on to the verandah, and from there, smoking 
a cigarette and as if going for a stroll, he passed through the 
garden and followed the direction she had taken. He had not 
gone two steps along the alley before he noticed behind the 
trees a velveteen sleeveless jacket, with a pink and yellow skirt 
and a red kerchief. She was going somewhere with asother 
woman. ‘‘ Where are they going? ”’ 

And suddenly a terrible desire scorched him, as though a hand 
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were seizing his heart. As if by someone else’s wish he looked 
round and went towards her. 

‘* Eugene Ivanich, Eugene Ivanich! I have come to see your 
honour,’’ said a voice behind him, and Eugene, seeing old 
Samokhin, who was digging a well for him, roused himself and, 
turning quickly round, went to meet Samokhin. While speak- 
ing with him he turned sideways and saw that she and the 
woman who was with her went down the slope, evidently to the 
well, or making an excuse of the well, and having stopped there 
a little while, ran back to the dance-circle. 


(To be continued.) 
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balance between facts and inferences, which he is careful to apply—for bare 
facts are misleading evidence. Real information about the life of the 
medieval peasant is scanty; but this study is well reinforced by Continental 
references and parallels. A grim story, from which the Church does not 
appear in too shining a light. Our chief criticism is that the loose chrono- 
logical method rather obscures the progress made during the long period. 
Dr. Coulton is lively, but firm with over-lively theorists. This aspect of 
Merrie England is, we conclude, below serious moral discussion. The recor? 
is of value to students of history, and might help to a sense of proportion 
in some modern democratic thinkers. We commend it, also, to Messrs. 
Chesterton and Machen! 


MopeErNS. By Israel Zangwill. (Heinemann.) 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Zangwill’s play reads well. His satire on some follies of advanced 
modern youth is pertinent, though not profound. There are touches of his 
hest humour and characterization—Mary is especially well done. He 
anpends some answers to his critics—pertinent also, but marred by traces 
of arrogance. 
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BOOKS TO READ-— continued 


EpGaR ALLAN POE: LETTERS TILL NOW UNPUBLISHED. Introductory 
Essay and Commentary by Mary Newton Stanard. Illustrated. 
(Lippincott.) $15 nec. 


THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION. By Gustave Glotz. ‘*‘ History of Civilization ” 
Series. (Kegan Paul.) 16s. net. 


Unfortunately, there is no space here to summarize even briefly the 
absorbing evidence, still too little disseminated, about pre-Hellenic civiliza- 
tion which we owe to Schliemann and Evans. But we must congratulate 
Professor Glotz on the achievement of this work—planned by the lamented 
Adolphe Reinach: Crete has a luminous “ pre-historian.’ His book is 
equally comprehensive of many aspects; but readers should be specially 
attracted by his survey (geographical and historical) of the ZZgean peoples, 
his clear setting of the Chalcolithic period, the evidences of domestic life 
at Crete, and the relics of Minoan pottery. The whole is very fully illus- 
trated; and M. Glotz rises to the poetry of his theme. 


CriticaL Essays. By Osbert Burdett. (Faber & Gwyer.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Fairly good, but not Mr. Burdett at his best. He is always readable and 
understanding; but he seems to want backbone. He is very unsatisfying 
on the questions of Alice Meynell and of vers libre. His notes on Meredith 
and Frank Harris show an insufficient sense of discrimination between the 
first-rate and the third-rate. He is better on Hawthorne, and his account 
of the Passion Play is very interesting. His criticism is swayed by the 
notion that contemporary literature is too intellectual, and out of touch 
with the market-place; whereas the opposite, we suggest, is the case. 


HUMAN SHOWS: FaR PuHANTAsIEs. By Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan.) 
wa. Gd net, 


These poems, it must be admitted, show Mr. Hardy rather below his best. 
His weaknesses—a flatnegs of language and an overstrained sense of irony 
in things—are evident. Yet there is hardly one of them which another man 
could have written. Hx pede Herculem. Every perception of Mr. Hardy’s 
comes to the reader with a tremendous power of associative emotion behind 
it. What makes him the greatest of modern poets is not intellectual subtlety 
nor ay accomplishment of language, but his relation of every incident, 
every passing thought, to a philosophy of deeply human reality. He invests 
ail things with a terrifying aura of emotion: a concentrated awareness of 
the mystery of ‘“ coming hither,” the witlessness of fate, the tragedy of 
love ill-fated and love unrequited, the transience of beauty, the ruthlessness 
of time and, above all, of the shadow of death—the passing bell is heard in 
almost every one of these songs and poems. Once or twice, as in “ The 
Graveyard of Dead Creeds”’ or ‘“‘ The Paphian Ball”? we are reminded that 
great poetry is still written. 


THE BOOKMAN TREASURY OF LIVING Ports. Edited by St. John Adcock. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 7s. 6d. net. 


It is pleasant thus to have a record of all the noted British poets living : 
they number 198. True poets, after all, are not so much commoner than 
bishops! We miss only four “ possibles’?: Lord Alfred Douglas, Frances 
Cornford, Margaret Radford, and Edgell Rickword (that is, excluding trans- 
lators). But the poems are not—even allowing for necessary brevity— 
representative; the selection tends badly to disindividualization. The 
get-up of the book is good; but some of the introductory notes are not. 
THe OXxrorD BOOK oF ENGLISH Prose. Ed. by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

(Oxford Univ. Press.) 8s. 6d. net, 


“Q” disarms strictures on his principle of representation by telling us, 
in his most engaging way, that he has none.. His taste is always finer than 
his sense of relative significances. His only inexplicable omission is Dorothy 
Osborne. But he admits drama, to include Shakespeare and Synge, while 
Jonson appears only as a critic, and Congreve and other dramatists not at 
all. The need of brevity has barred purely ratiocinative writing. But why, 
on ahy terms, exclude Job to quote Luke? The choice of contemporaries 
is arbitrary. This is quite as valuable—and impressive—a book as its 
poetical forerunner. 
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BOOKS TO READ— continued 


Four TALEs BY ZELIDE. Tr. by Sybil M. Scott. Introduction by Geoffrey 
Scott. (Constable.) 12s. net. 


These tales, ushered in (in his best manner) by the author of The Portrait 
of Zélide, form an interesting complement to that volume. Mme. de Charrieré 
was not a res Fe author; in her moods of self-revelation we get the 
true, represse élide; and in the objective vein she captures something 
of her period. Here The Nobleman, Letters from Lausanne, Mistress Henley, 
and Calist are competently translated; though we are disappointed of the 
Lettres Neuchdteloises, perhaps Zélide’s best. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. By Austin Harrison. (Heinemann.) 1os. 6d. net. 


These ‘‘ Thoughts and Memories’’ are more valuable as memory than as 
thought: the facts are interesting and often surprising. It is odd that an 
able journalist should write in so disorderly a manner: Mr. Harrison’s 
style is vague, involved, and distracting; and conveys no tangible attitude 
of mind. We get a confused and contradictory impression of Frederic 
Harrison; and the summing-up of the mid-Victorian world irritates us. 


REMINISCENCES OF A STUDENT’S LIFE. By Jane Ellen Harrison. (Hogarth 
Press.) ss. net. 


Miss Harrison, whose works are among the most fascinating products of 
modern Greek scholarship, writes of more personal matters with charm and 
humour. She is acquiescent, but there is a subdued fieriness about her. 
We prefer the earlier pages dealing with ‘‘ Victoria’s formal middle time’”’ 
to the later, in which there appears a slight intolerance, worrying because 
so obviously unconscious. 


THE MODERN IBSEN. By Hermann J. Weigand. (Dent.) 15s. net. 


Though not profoundly ‘original,’ nor very distinguished in manner, 
Professor Weigand’s study of the social dramas is balanced, acute, and 
always interesting. This is perhaps the justest book, on the later Ibsen, 
that we know. 


NOTABLE NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


THE PEASANTS. By Ladislas St. Reymont. Tr. by M. H. Dziewicki. 
4 vols. I.—Autumn; I].—Winter. (Jarrolds.) 7s. 6d. net each. 


Judging by these two lengthy instalments, this Nobel prize-winner is a 
strong, faithful, and remarkable, though not a great, novel. Its nature is 
too episodic for that. And, amid the sombre record of primitive peasant 
life, one gasps for a breath of humour. We can hardly forbear to accuse the 
author of “piling it on” at times, of exploiting the extraordinarily 
emotional disposition of the Polish rustic. But the translation at least 
conveys an atmosphere of “ the soil” that nearly emulates Hamsun’s best 
work; and it would be hard to forget such scenes as the ill-starred wedding 
while Kuba dies in the stables, or Yule at Lipkin, or Antek’s denunciation. 


BROOMSTICKS, AND OTHER TALES. By Walter de la Mare. (Constable.) 
tos. 6d. net. 


Mr. de la Mare can not only ‘“ write well on a broomstick ’—he makes of 
it a wand, giving a delicate turn of faéry to the world of immediate experi- 
ence, and sometimes mounts it to soar to another. His fancy is restrained 
and attractive, being the leisure, as it were, of a poet’s imagination. The 
tales are sui generis, though one may think, after reading, for instance, 
Visitors, that they are what children ought to like rather than what they 
really will like. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1925: ENGLISH. (Cape.) 7s. 6d. 


The elaborate critical side of this compilation does not reassure us: but 
the twenty-two stories are as good as one could expect. Princess Bibesco 
penetrates certain superficialities with refreshing acumen; and Mr. Wal- 
pole’s study of an English soldier’s slow pipes Bh to the atmosphere of 
Russia is delightful. Miss Wickers, by Viola Garvin, comes nearest to 
success among the ambitious efforts. Of the “ stars,’ unfortunately, Mr. 
Lawrence is as near to his worst as Mr. Coppard to his best. There is a 
tendency to the morbid or sordid throughout; and observation, ingenuity, 
and technical skill are more in evidence than poetry, vision, or un erlying 
serenity. One has to reflect that the short story is still a young art. — 
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BOOKS TO READ—conunued 


Mr. Morratr. By C, F. Cobb. (Allen & Unwin.) 7s. 6d. net. 


This able, unpretentious novel has little that is not ‘“‘included” by the 
work of the best impressionists; but the use of that method is moderate 
and as pleasing as any we know. The good little Sydney chemist is a 
very well-drawn character. Mr. Cobb can rise to pathos, if not to poetry; 
and his funeral is nearly as memorable as Joyce’s. He hardly irritates even 
on the theme—doubly difficult because trite nowadays—of “ spiritual naked- 
ness.” He may have a definite future. 


A MOMENT OF TIME. By Richard Hughes. (Chatto & Windus.) 7s. net, 


Mr. Hughes’s stories are disappointing; he exhibits accomplishment rather 
than achievement. His vision is partial and slightly perverted; and he 
falls too readily into the craze of the hour for the eerie, the morbid, and 
the supernatural—to which his mind is il-adapted. But in the caustic 
drollery of his Balkan extravaganza, the drab, perceptive actuality of 
Martha, above all in the figure of Bill in Poor Man’s Inn, one perceives a 
definite gift at work. 


THE CanTaB. By Shane Leslie. (Chatto & Windus.) 7s. 6d. net. 


This is an odd, clever, rather sensitive novel; showing ability, but 
disappointing by its lack of form, of unity, of evenness, of clear beginning 
or end. The middle, “ King’s,” chapters are the best, though the slightest : 
Verum, Sir Dominick Webbe, Walter Meleager, Oliver Brownlow, come to 
life and outline a phase of University history. But the level of reality 
is shifting; and the hero’s religious experiences are neither artistically 
subordinated nor made into a real motif. 


SOUNDING Brass. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Miss Mannin has gained a reputation for cleverness; but her work needs 
infinite development to take on real significance. Her varied observation, 
her cynicism, and her vehement satire are as yet crudely superficial. This 
na of a brute and his career in the advertising world is unconvincingly 
sordid. 


GEORGE WESTOVER. By Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Phillpotts reveals yet another vein, that of high comedy, in his 
sympathetic delineation of sheltered life in the ’seventies. His presentation 
is by no means superficial, except so far as it is slightly couleur de rose. 
It is careful, too, though there are two or three small anachronisms, and 
the humour is rather modern. This retired Indian judge, kindly, officious, 
optimistic, impractical, embodies the spaciousness of a past tradition; and 
his daughters are no lay figures. The later chapters, with their too- 
mellowed relationships, are less stimulating than the earlier. 


FRAULEIN ELsE. By Arthur Schnitzler. (Philpot.) ss. net, 


This is a short study of a young girl’s state of mind through the few 
hours of a dilemma—tragic, yet how childish !—which drives her to suicide. 
There is, perhaps, a background of unexplicated neuroses: but within its 
own limits Schnitzler’s psychology is masterly and nearly perfect. The 
eps intensification of feeling in the girl is vividly realized. Mr. Lyon’s 

ranslation retains quite brilliantly the author’s suppleness. 
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KENNETH GRAHAME Crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d. net, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
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gotten, this biography is a work of 
extraordinary literary merit. able a book as Noes on Life and Letters 
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The Birth of the Gods 


By A,S. MEREZHKOVSKY. Translated by Natalie Duddington. 
With decorations by Reginald L, Knowles, 


Twenty Essays, hitherto unpublished 
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THE COMING OF THE MOON : An Anthology 


of Quiet Verse. 
Compiled by E. M. LIDDELL, with a Foreword by MARTIN 
ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo. viii+128 pages. 6s. 


An Anthology of Poetry intended as “a mental tonic and sedative,” 
including only such poems as may be read to a sleepless patient, remark- 
able rather for sound than for subject. The authors represented range 
from Shakespeare and Marlowe to Binyon and De la Mare. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF CATHOLIC POETS 


Compiled by SHANE LESLIE. Foolscap 8vo. xvit+372 pages. 


Printed on India Paper in two colours. Cloth, 7s.6d.; leather, 10s.6d. 

“This collection,’ says the Preface, ‘‘ wanders through a thousand 
years of English letters, but it returns to the meridian of Rome. The 
English authors selected all died in communion with the Holy See.” 
But this does not prevent the compilation from containing the very 
flower of English poetry—from Caedmon, through Langland, Chaucer, 
Skelton, Southwell, Crashaw, Dryden, and Pope, to Patmore, Wilde, 
Lionel Johnson, and Francis Thompson. 
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THE NEW RELIGION 


By John Middleton Murry 


a weekly review, I was knocked over by a dash- 

ing generalization to the effect that ‘* sex is the 
problem of this generation, as religion was of the last.” 
It was uttered with such complacency that, as I say, I 
was rolled over by it. The author so evidently felt that 
he was saying something, and something of value, that 
the impact of his assurance scattered my brains, for a 
moment. 

I confess that | am more certain of how he meant his 
hard saying, than of what he meant by it. He was 
registering a fact, and registering it with manifest satis- 
faction. Those prehistoric fogies (such was the tone of 
his dictum) were continually thinking about religion ; 
we moderns know a trick worth two of that, we are 
continually thinking about sex. And I suppose that in 
thus emphasizing the tone of his sentence I am also con- 
veying his meaning. 

To me, both tone and meaning are startling. I am 
astonished that a clever man (for such he was) should 
say such a thing in such a way. Perhaps I am old- 
fashioned—senescence comes apace nowadays—but to 
have the supersession of the problem of God by the 
problem of sex represented as an obvious advance, 
shocks me. It is not my moral sense (at any 
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rate in the usual acceptation of the phrase) that is 
shocked : I detest sex-prudery as much as any man ; 
but I find it intellectually and spiritually shocking, first, 
that a clever man should imagine that religion could 
be replaced by sex in the human consciousness, then, 
that he should imagine that it was a change for the 
better. 

Of course, I conclude immediately that he knows very 
little about religion. He thinks he is talking about 
religion, but in fact he is talking about talking about 
religion. Nor should I be surprised if he were talking 
not about sex, but about talking about sex. If he really 
means that whereas thirty years ago religion was the 
topic of the advanced tea-table, now the topic is sex, 
I should be unable, for lack of knowledge, to say 
him nay. Nor should I be concerned to do so. What 
the advanced tea-tables say or do is singularly unimpor- 
tant. Religious dilettantism has given way to sex 
dilettantism : so be it. 

But I fancy our author means more than this. He 
means that in modern life, or in the life of the moderns 
who are really modern, the moral slogan, so to 
speak, is no longer ‘‘ Get your soul right ’’—but ‘‘ Get 
your sex right "’ ; philosophically, Sex (with a capital 
and a sufficiency of bated breath) is the first cause and 
ultimate concept: sex—et preterea mhuil. Life is to 
be comprehended as an exfoliation of the primal sex 
urge ; life is to be lived as a process of sex-adjustment ; 
and, on the occasion of what used to be called spiritual 
difficulties, the psycho-analyst has supplanted the priest 
in the cure of souls. 

Something of the sort is occurring. But, heavens 
above, is that anything to be complacent about? Let 
us consider the whole movement in its most concrete 
form—the supersession of the priest by the psycho- 
analyst. 


I have no quarrel whatever with the theory of psycho- 
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analysis as a working hypothesis, because I believe that 
Freud’s investigations have served to enlarge our con- 
ceptions both of the functioning of the human conscious- 
ness and of the nature of “nervous” disease. This 
was inost necessary. But that the psycho-analyst, in 
practice, should assume the functions of the priest, fills 
me with dismay. ‘To a large number of the practising 
analysts in this country (and I suppose in any other) 
the only appropriate word is: “ Physician, heal thy- 
self.’ They are very dangerously ignorant men.* 
They have assumed the functions of the confessional, 
without the traditional knowledge of the Church. They 
have taken over the negative and destructive powers of 
organized Christianity, and they have not a glimpse of 
the truth that those negative and destructive powers 
must only be used for positive and constructive pur- 
poses. When the Christian priest suffers a man to 
‘analyse ’’ himself, he is engaged in helping to. destroy 
the old Adam solely in order that a new man may arise. 
He knows precisely what to do when he has reduced 
the personality of the supplicant to a non-entity : he 
sets before him an ideal that is real, he bids him contem- ' 
plate the life and death of Christ, his God and Saviour. 
By this contemplation the disintegrated man is reinte- 
grated. He has something upon which to build a new 
personality. The psycho-analyst has nothing to give, 
save, consciously or unconsciously, himself. What a 
poor thing it mostly is? So we have the alarming 
spectacle of ‘‘ transference ’’’ to a human being not 
worth a dish-clout. And worse than this. The priest 
gives his services at the confessional for nothing. When 
confession has gone far enough, he says: “‘ No more. 


'*There are, of course, honourable exceptions to this 
indictment: psycho-analysts who are acutely aware of the 
nature and implications of the problems with which they deal. 
These, I believe, would emphatically endorse the substance of 
this criticism. 
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Stand by yourself, with the Cross to lean upon.” But 
the psycho-analyst is paid for his services; and not 
infrequently he yields to the temptation to let his patient 
come for more and more analysis long after the last 
vestige of good that might be derived from the treatment 
has been given. It is not wholly his fault: he is an 
ignorant rather than a bad man. And often no doubt he 
is moved by kindness of heart. He has built up nothing 
in his patient, because he does not know how or what 
to build; he can offer him nothing to contemplate, 
nothing to lean on. Why not let the poor devil come 
again? He will fall to pieces else. And the poor devil 
goes, and pays. 

It is an unpleasant condition of things, and the cause 
is the ignorance, the vain and self-satisfied ignorance 
of so many psycho-analysts. I have known people of 
crass understanding, hangers-on of Bohemia, completely 
devoid of the rudiments of spiritual knowledge, totally 
unable to discern good from bad in a book or in a 
character or in themselves, disappear out of my know- 
ledge for a season and then reappear as practising 
analysts. People whom it would take a lifetime (and 
not a few: reincarnations) to put their own souls in order 
presume to direct the souls of others. No one can 
prevent the poor fools from going to them. They do 
not know what they desire, just as their doctors do not 
know what they need. The vanity and ignorance of 
the master finds its counterpart and fit sustenance in the 
vanity and ignorance of the disciple. 

So sex has replaced religion in the modern mind. 
It is glibly imagined that the human soul has been 
blotted out of the universe. Because the analyst can- 
not recognise it, it does not exist. There is a sex-urge, 
there are complexes, there is an unconscious—but a 
soul is nowhere to be found. But when were souls ever 
found except by men who possessed them? A soul is 
the divining rod for the discovery of souls—there is no 
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other—a created soul is the instrument for the creation 
of souls—there is no other. And it is by the nature of 
things inevitable that a ‘’ science ’’ which utterly and 
entirely excludes the very notion of a soul from its 
operations should be utterly and entirely impotent to 
bring them to birth in its unfortunate and deluded 
patients. 

Ah, but “the soul” is not a scientific conception. 
| know that. But science has nothing whatever to do 
with the re-integration of the disintegrated human 
being. Half medicine is neither science nor quackery. 
It is something better than either : it is the unconscious 
and immediate communication of life from a living man 
to a half-dead one. ‘The doctors who can do that are 
good doctors ; their chief power is not in their science, 
but in themselves. [he doctor whom we trust is a 
thousand times more potent than the doctor with twice 
his knowledge whom we distrust. But if we are 
sensible, we do not trust our doctors in spiritual regions 
where they do not trust themselves. For my own part, 
when I go into those regions, [| trust no living man at 
all—only the wise men of old. But, if | were unable to 
do this, then assuredly I would go to a wise Christian 
priest. | would no more dream of taking my sick soul 
to an analyst than I would of taking my watch to a 
blacksmith. 

Far better, I believe, to go neither to priest nor to 
analyst. But if you must go to someone, let it be the 
priest. He at least knows that the soul exists and is 
vital ; he has nineteen hundred years of accumulated 
wisdom behind him; he is responsible; he is disin- 
terested. And if what holds you back from him is your 
inability to make the act of faith, then recognize the 
obvious fact that your real malady is lack of religion, 
and set yourself to find one, by yourself. For the 
analysts have none to offer. If you can get on without 
a religion—well and good ; then a fortion you can get 
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on without the analyst. If you can’t—well and good : 
choose Christianity, or find a better one. You will not 
find it in Sex: that will merely bring you back to the 
same wilderness from which you started. Christianity 
was, and is, a better thing than phallus-worship. Chris- 
tianity took hold of the world not least because phallus- 
worship was played out. And those were the days 
when the phallus was worshipped as a dread symbol of 
dark unutterable life. Christianity will not be super- 
seded by sex-dilettantism : perhaps only by itself. 

I may appear to have wandered from the point. But 
in fact, the complacent assertion that sex has replaced 
religion is only the generalized statement of a psycho- 
logical and intellectual confusion of which the super- 
session of the priest by the analyst is the most striking 
concrete example. The patient of the analyst no doubt 
feels the same complacent superiority over the patient 
of the priest, as the author of the dictum feels over the 
fossils of the last generation. Actually, the superiority 
is an inferiority. Whether the time will come when 
psycho-analysis is really competent in matters spiritual, 
I do not know. At present its ignorance shrieks to 
heaven. It has not begun to discern that its funda- 
mental problem is the age-old problem which Chris- 
tianity did really solve, by putting an ideal which was 
real before humanity, for contemplation (in the full sense 
of the word) and imitation. 

Yet what grieves me most is the knowledge that the 
author of the dictum is a literary critic. J am jealous 
for the honour of literary criticism ; and I believe that 
it is a much more important business than is generally 
imagined. To be a literary critic is to have a cure of 
souls, nay even a bishopric—for the moment, I admit, 
m partibus imfideliwum—tor literary criticism is funda- 
mentally a matter of spiritual knowledge. The man 
who thinks and believes that religion can be replaced by 
sex is unable to judge literature. Though he may 
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know it not, he really believes that ‘“‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ can be replaced by “ A Young Girl’s Diary.” 
He reveals himself as incapable of detecting differences 
in kind, and as rgnorant of the absolute distinction 
between natural fact and spiritual creation. 

Man creates himself spiritually : comes a time when 
what he was not, he is, and when he is, he knows it. 
That is the fact of religion. It can no more be changed 
into a fact of sex than it can be changed into a shillings- 
worth of coppers. And of those who try thus to change 
the fact of religion into a fact of sex nothing more can 
be said than that “they don’t know things.” Only the 
reborn, the spiritually recreated man, can say a word 
about the Christian religion that is not really beside 
the point : and such a man, no matter what dialect of 
theology, or dialect beyond theologies he may speak, 
can always be immediately understood by those who 
have experience of the fundamental fact. 

Very likely it is true that at the present moment the 
fundamental fact is doubted and denied. The denial is 
nothing new in human history ; nor is it any more impor- 
tant now than ever it was. The danger lies in the 
cheapness of the denial : cheap denials provoke cheap 
reactions. It would be pitiful if the next phase proved 
to be a step backward into superstition instead of a step 
forward to a purer religion. 


POETRY AND THE Pustic: The popular poetry of the 
early nineteenth century fixed upon the minds of a whole 
generation, engraved in popular memory and tradition, 
a vague conviction that poetry is but one of the many 
amusements for the enjoying classes, for the lighter 
hours of all classes. The mere notion, the bare idea, 
that poetry is a deep thing, a teaching thing, the most 
surely and wisely elevating of human things, is even now 
to the coarse public mind nearly unknown.—{ Walter 
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By G. H. Stevenson 


‘‘ Yon’s the house,’’ said the carrier. 

He hitched his reins to the brass hook in the tlt 
above his head and clambered down to open the field 
gate. The woman, with the child in her arms, peeped 
out from between the flapping canvas. 

What she saw was a rough cart track on the brow 
of an upland pasture, that sloped sharply to a dell of 
hazel trees, from which came the clear tinkle of a 
stream swelled by the March snows. At the end of the 
road, screened partially by tall chestnuts, whose stiff 
brown spikes of unopened blossom reminded one of the 
unlit candles on a Christmas tree, was the house—a 
low building with a moss-grown, slated roof. Some 
hens were pecking about the road near the house ; and 
out of it—at the carrier’s call—came a man. 

“Tf you and the child’ll get down and walk, I'll 
take your box,’’ the carrier said. 

The woman rose. Her legs were cramped; her 
arms stiff; yet she was loth to rouse the child, and 
hushed him as he stirred in her embrace. The carrier 
helped her down; and, bowed with her burden, she 
advanced along the road and met the man half-way. 

‘“ Mrs. Banks? ’’ he said tentatively. 

And she murmured a timid ‘‘ Yes, sir.’ 

He turned and walked beside her, the carrier 
shuffling along after them with her yellow tin trunk 
across his shoulders. 

She glanced at him timidly. In age he looked about 
thirty, tall, long-limbed, browned with sun and 
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weather ; and two things struck her—a something hard 
and cruel in the expression of his face and the sloven- 
liness of his dress. His grey trousers flapped their 
frayed edges about his ankles, his boots were caked with 
mud and half-laced, rents gaped in the sleeves of his 
flannel shirt. and a handkerchief about his neck, 
between dirt and fading, had retained little of its original 
blue and white. 

The carrier behind them addressed him hoarsely. 

‘There be some poultry hampers down at the 
station for thee—shall I bring ’em to-morrow, or will 
you be calling? ”’ 

‘“ Why couldn’t you have brought ’em to-day, 
damn you? ’’ 

The man had turned half-round ; so had the woman, 
glad of the momentary halt. The carrier, not one 
whit abashed by her black—it was a widow’s black, 
and very shabby, retorted pawkily : 

‘“ Lor’ bless you! What will you ask next? Ain't 
a pretty young woman enough to bring for one day? ”’ 

The listening woman blushed painfully, but the man 
laughed loudly, and his laugh awoke the child, who 
whimpered to be set down. He was an odd-looking little 
chap as she put him on the path, clad in baggy nether 
garments that had been obviously fashioned from some 
paternal pair. 

‘“ I hope he’s quiet,’’ said the man. 

And she answered him still timidly : 

‘‘ As quiet as a mouse, sir.’’ 

‘““ Better take my hand, kid,’’ he said again, not 
unkindly ; and the words dispelled something of the 
doubt that had begun to invade the woman. 

Pretty, the carrier had called her, but it was a pale 
and doubtful prettiness such as pines in London streets ; 
and though her eyes were dark and soft, her teeth were 
discoloured and decayed and marred her face with their 


hint of ill-health and premature decay. They had 
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reached the house door, which stood open. A dog 
chained to the scraper barked at her furiously, and she 
hung back. ‘The man kicked at the animal savagely 
with his heavy boot. 

“He won't hurt you,” he said succinctly, “if you 
are not afraid of him. If you are afraid of him, you’!l 
have to wait until he gets used to you, that’s all.’’ 

She nodded, but, when the dog growled again, almost 
clung to his coat as she followed him inside. The car- 
rier followed them and dumped her box down upon the 
floor. 

‘“ You can carry it yourself up the stair, or ’’—he 
jerked his finger jeeringly at the master of the house— 
‘“ he will, mebbe, if you ask him nicely.’’ 

She fumbled in her pocket and drew out a worn 
leather purse, a man’s purse, with a ring round its 
sagging middle. 

‘“ Not now, missus,’’ he said, not unkindly, ‘* per- 
haps another day.’’ And, turning, he hobbled away 
down the road, his corduroy breeches creaking loudly 
as he walked. ~~. 

The woman looked round her ; and the man followed 
her glance. 

‘“" You may well look,’’ he said. ‘‘ You’re the first 
woman that’s been in it in my time. I suppose you 
think things look in a grand muddle, don’t you? ”’ 

‘" They do a little,’’ she said frankly. 

‘“ Well, you’ve come as working housekeeper, so it 
will depend upon you to put them right.”’ 

‘““ Pll try, sir,’’ she said meekly. 

The child began to cry. 

‘’ He’s hungry,’’ she said hurriedly, trying to 
soothe him. “ Hush, Tommy, hush, my love.” 

‘* The kettle’s boiling,’’ the man said. ‘‘ You had 
best make yourselves some tea at once. There’s bread 
and butter in the larder there an’ a quarter of tea in 
yon jam-pot on the mantelpiece. Not that one—that’s 
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baccy. I’m going round the lambs now. When I’ve 
come back | shall see how you’ve framed.”’ 

She saw him unloose the dog and go, not without 
relief. 

‘’ | want to go home,’’ wailed the child. ‘* | want 
to go to dada.”’’ 

The woman, kneeling to remove his cap and coat, 
bit her lip.“ There’s no dada now, child,’’ she said, 
‘and I cannot afford to keep a home. Tommy have 
his tea, and then he won’t cry any more.’’ 

In the larder she found bread, butter, a piece of cold 
pork, and a scrap of cheese heterogeneously heaped 
together in one place ; there was milk, too, in a shallow 
bowl, though a cat that had rushed past her at her 
entry had licked off the cream. Still talking to the 
child, promising him all manner of vague delights if 
he would be good, and telling him how he would be 
better and happier here in the beautiful country than in 
the great big London without dada, she bustled about 
until she had got a meal of sorts, and they sat down 
together. | 

The child, swallowing greedily his bread and milk, 
suddenly paused. What had been puzzling his small 
brain for the last few days—days of preparation, grave 
talking, and then the long journey, and now this new 
home and strange man—came at last to a head. 

‘“ Ts the man a new. dada? ”’ he asked, his eyes fixed 
anxiously on his mother’s face. 

She answered him between indignation and reproach. 

‘* Tommy must not say that. He has only one 
dada. He can never have a new dada.”’ 

After tea she took him to bed. It was easy to find 
her room—there were only two up the narrow stairs, 
divided from one another by a plaster partition and 
with doors, guiltless of bolts, that hung loosely on their 
hinges. In his the bed was unmade, and on the floor 
lay a heap of half-sodden clothes, just as he had flung 
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them off the night before when he had come in soaked 
from the fields. In hers there had been no attempt 
made at arrangement ; though an armful of blankets 
and a patchwork quilt were heaped upon the bed. 

When the master returned the child was asleep, the 
house straightened, his wet clothes steaming on the 
wooden horse before the fire ; and she herself, a white 
apron over her black dress, was standing in the door- 
way. Her eyes were fixed on the green fastness of the 
wood that faced her from the hollow; a_ blackbird, 
somewhere in its deep recesses, was singing loudly. 
She saw him coming and the dog at his heels, and 
turned back into the house. She had spread supper— 
such as she could find—upon the round table, a cover 
at each side, as she had been accustomed to spread it 
only a year ago for herself and her husband. 

The man looked grimly round him. 

“Tt looks better already,’’ he said. ‘* You have 
worked hard.”’ 

‘“T don’t mind how hard I work so long as it’s house- 
work,’ she said. ‘‘ I like it better than buttoning.”’ 

She had earned a precarious and scanty living lately 
by sewing buttons on to men’s waistcoats; and the 
contrast of the stuffy garret, herself bending in the 
light of the gas jet, the child restless on his flock bed 
in the corner, was sharp in her mind with this quiet 
house, the open spaces of the fields, the green and 
music of the woods. 

‘1 doubt you'll find it rare and dull here? ”’ 

‘*T like the country. I used to live in the country 
when I wasa girl. I always liked it better than a town ; 
only my husband was a Londoner and liked London 
best.” ; 

\, Dead longet 

‘“Two months.’’ 
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‘“ Consumption. The doctor told me if I didn’t get 
the child away he’d die, too.’’ 

‘“ He looks sickly.’’ 

He had helped himself to bread and cheese and 
pushed the platter towards her. 

‘’ He'll mend here,’’ he said shortly. ‘‘ He’ll have 
the whole place to himself. It’s a rare place to be 
alone in.’’ 

There was a silence through which came the sooth- 
ing voices of the ewes mothering the lambs that were 
nestling to them for food and rest. 

"Is the church near? ’’ she asked timidly. 

‘Church? There’s a church two miles off—and a 
doctor six miles off—and a neighbour. Well, there’s 
neighbours at the other side of the wood, but I don’t 
encourage them. Church! ’’ he laughed uproariously, 
‘“ I’ve never seen it an’ it ain’t never seen me, neither 
have the parson. He don’t trouble us and we don’t 
trouble him.”’ 

Her face was vaguely troubled. All her life long she 
had lived within earshot of church bells ; compared with 
them the singing of the blackbirds had a lonely note. 

Perhaps he read something of her thought. 

~ You can go to church as much as you like,’’ he 
said, “as far as I’m concerned. But I durst bet if you 
go once you won't go again. If there ever was a 
wilderness this place is one. Week in, week out, you’ll 


see no one but me and hear nothing but the birds and 
the sheep.”’ 


She smiled wanly. 
~ My aunt’s was in a village,’’ she said ; ‘‘ she kept 
the post office. This is more countrylike even than 


that.’’ 

‘“ Is she there now? ”’ 

‘’ No, she died the same, year as my husband.’’ Her 
face grew melancholv. ‘‘ I had only those two,’’ she 
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said almost passionately, ‘‘and they are both dead 
now. 

‘‘ Then you are like me,’’ said the man, ‘‘ I am 
alone, too.’’ 

She cleared away the supper whilst the man, taking 
his place in the Windsor chair at the hearth-side, lit 
his pipe and began to smoke. It was early yet—not 
half-past eight ; and a strange restlessness and excite- 
ment told her she would not easily win sleep. She 
came forward to the fire when her washing-up was 
done. She had found a little brush, and with that she 
swept and tidied the hearth. 

‘* Sit down,’’ the man said. 

She obeyed him, taking the chair opposite to his 
and rolling her arms nervously in the folds of her 
apron. The blind was undrawn still, and through the 
murky panes of the window they could see the dark, 
unquiet outlines of the trees against a sky that still had 
in ita silver gleam. But their world was ahush, except 
for the stream that never ceased its murmuring day 
and night. Still restless and vaguely disquiet under 
the regard he bent upon her from beneath the shaggy 
thatch of his dark brows, she began to talk with the 
garrulity London had taught her of her past life, mainly 
her married life, which for her, indeed, had been the 
summing up of the two great facts of existence—Birth 
and Death. 

She had loved her husband—that was plain from the 
way she spoke of him ; and as she spoke even a slower 
imagination than that of the man listening could well 
have pictured him—the undersized, narrow-chested, 
all-knowing, little Cockney tailor, who had captivated 
all the damsels of her native village with the smartness 
of his dress and tongue and had specially chosen her— 
the niece of the postmistress. There was the wedding— 
following quick on courtship ; and the home-going to 
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two rooms and the use of the kitchen in a London 
apartment-house. 

‘“ Coughed cruel, he did, the very first night,’’ the 
woman said, musingly, and the man, refilling his pipe, 
heard curiously the development of the story. The 
brief snatch at happiness; the fight, heavily handi- 
capped, against ill-health, in which, according to his 
wife, the little Cockney tailor had risen to something 
of heroism; then Birth and Death, the fruition of 
passion and the end of life almost coincident. 

‘ It seems,’’ the woman said remorsefully, her tired 
eyes upon the fire, “‘ as if one wasn’t allowed to be 

happy in this world.”’ 
The man rose to his feet, knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, and went to the door. 

‘You needn't lock it,’’ he said, “‘ 1 am going out 
amongst the ewes. You'll be abed, I reckon, before I 
come back.’’ 


ED: 


“If there ever was a wilderness,” the man had said 
that first night ; and, as the days followed one another 
and the weeks grew to months—a wilderness the woman 
found it. The first Sunday she had gone to church, 
wearing her widow’s dress, and with the child clinging 
to her hand. 

But the experience had been unpleasant. 

The village prided itself on not taking kindly to 
‘““foreigners,’’ as they called anyone coming from 
beyond the parish boundary ; and in its reception of the 
woman there was the ice of virtuous disapproval added 
to the innate hostility. Honest matrons—ladies even 
who themselves had made a slip—glanced at her 
askance ; hobbledehoy boys, loitering about the porch, 
nudged one another quizzically ; some ladies, greeting 
one another after service, bandied her name as she 
sidled past them—the woman, who had come as house- 
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keeper to that odd man at Cope’s Cottage. The 
widow, with country perceptions sharpened by London 
experiences, grasped the situation at a glance—hurt, 
indignant, protesting against a judgment that had con- 
demned her without evidence, she never sought the 
church again and no one sought her. 

She was alone there with the child and the man—day 
in, day out, as they put it in country parlance ; whilst 
without and around them the glorious, subtle pastoral of 
the spring slowly unfolded itself. Like one whose blind 
eyes have been miraculously touched, she watched for 
the first time with anything of understanding the 
mysteries of life and birth, saw passion and mating, the 
swift and secret leafage of the wood, the white blossom- 
ing of the orchard trees, heard the love-note in the 
blackbird’s madrigal, watched the pairing of the dumb 
creatures of the wood. The child in its new liberty grew 
healthier, ate its plain fare with appetite, followed the 
man about on toddling, untiring legs, faithful as his 
sheep-dog. She herself was conscious of new forces at 
work within her ; of something joyous, elastic, that took 
her back to her girl-time, of redder cheeks and brighter 
eyes when she met her reflection in the square of look- 
ing-glass on the kitchen wall, that was the only mirror 
the house had. 

So they lived—she, the man, and the child. Once 
when the carrier, who was the only person they saw in 
this wilderness of theirs, had brought some report about 
them from the village, she had said hotly she would 
leave. 

She had given her notice that night—a week’s notice. 

The man had refused to take it. 

“You will stay,’’ he had said. 

And she had stayed. 

The ‘* Master ’’ (she always called him ‘‘ Master ”’ 
scrupulously, and taught the child to do the same) was 
an enigma to her. Some instinct told her the man was 
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not quite what he seemed, that the intuition, that had 
a something almost alarming in the directness with 
which he met her every mood and responded to the 
child's whims and fancies, was not a thing derivable 
from common stock ; and yet, comparing him with her 
husband, in clothes and manner, the Cockney tailor to 
her untrained eye had decidedly the advantage. 

She had thought his face that first night harsh and 
cruel; and harsh and cruel she found he could be. 
There were days when she and the child and the dog 
(for the dog had leagued himself with them) shrank 
from his sullen humour and the fierce outbursts of his 
teasing temper. Then the mood passed, and they would 
slip back into their old intimacy. There were walks 
about the fields those spring nights and in the forest, 
the child going always with them, holding now her hand, 
now his, sometimes a link between them. There was 
nothing of wild life that he didn’t know, not a secret of 
thicket, or tree or stream that he could not reveal. 
There was that in his talk which was magic to the half- 
trained country lass, barred even the small excitement 
of a daily paper or a penny novelette. 

She grew unconsciously to look for his coming, as his 
dog did, to shrink or fawn according to his humour ; 
and she knew—in the secret of her heart she knew—that 
she could not leave the place now without a wrench. 

Through the summer nights—hot, soundless nights 
that held in them the very essence of their aloneness— 
she would lie wide-eyed beside her child, listening to 
every sound that came to her through the thin partition 
—the restless turning on his bed, the muttered sigh, her 
name called—called tentatively. 


It was the end of the summer when she knew she 
would have a child again. For a week she dared not 
tell him. When she did he was in one of his sullen 
humours and heard her without a word. She stood by 
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the kitchen table, her face as white as her apron, her 
shaking hands gripping the back of the Windsor chair. 
The question was on her lips—would he marry her? 
But it died there unspoken. She dared not ask it in the 
face of that grim silence. She began to cry, and, with 
an oath, he got up arid went out. 

It was the day after that the parish clergyman called, 
prompted thereto by the tales floating about the village 
and a mingling—on his own part—of compunction and 
curiosity. She was the first to see his black-coated 
figure descending the hill, and appealed to the man, 
drinking his tea at the table-end, almost hysterically. 

‘‘ It’s the clergyman. I can’t open the door to him. 
Iho ea aes 

He looked at her, noting the distress of eye and lip 
as he might examine some wayside flower torn petal 
from petal for his investigation, then, rising, went to the 
open door and barred it with both hands upon the lintels. 
The colloquy they held, the parson on the step, the man 
in the doorway, was curt and brief and yet on both sides 
perfectly polite and even amiable. 

The woman, standing back upon the hearth-rug, 
holding the little lad in front of her, saw the clerical hat 
pass by the window, and in a moment more the man 
came back, smiled at her grimly and finished his tea 
unconcernedly. 

She wept bitterly that night when she got into bed be- 
side the child, her thoughts running conscience-stricken 
on the dead husband she seemed to have betrayed, on 
the pass she had come to and on the question that she 
dared not ask again—if he would marry her? And yet 
when he called she dried her tears and went to him, and 
so went night after night. 


Hil. 


It was not until November, when she had given up 
all hope and, being no longer able to hide her condition, 
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had determined with a sort of forlorn desperation that 
she must brazen it out until he told her to go, that he 
informed her he was going on Friday to the village to 
put in the banns. She heard him without a word, dis- 
belief written large on her poor, wrung face; and yet 
with a certain wild hope leaping suddenly in her bosom 
like the sick quickening of a child in the womb. 

She left the table, and went upstairs to her room. On 
the floor stood her tin trunk neatly packed, ready for 
the dismissal she had expected momentarily. Face 
downwards on the top of her scanty stock of clothes was 
the photograph of her husband. She talked incessantly 
to the child of its father when they were together : but 
she had not looked at his photograph for weeks, and 
when alone she dared not think of him. When she 
came down from tidying the rooms, the man had har- 
nessed the old grey horse, and was about to start. He 
called out something to her, but she did not catch the 
words; and, meeting the tantalising look in his eyes, 
the new hope in her died like a flame goes out beneath 
a drench of water. 

All morning she busied herself with the multifarious 
duties that were hers, feeding the hens, bread-making, 
all the tasks that made her day. A sudden whim seized 
her to give the place an extra tidying, so that if he gave 
her notice to quit that night, she would at any rate leave 
all in order. 

At midday she and the child had their meal together, 
and when it was cleared away, all was in such 
order there was nothing to be done. Two pairs of his 
stockings wanted mending. When they were finished 
she and the child went out into the field. Indoors she 
could not rest ; out of doors she wandered up and down. 
The chestnuts’ yellow leaves circled gently earthwards ; 
the hedges were bare save where a rose-bush made a 
scarlet splash of berries ; a robin’s canticle and the petty 
turbulence of the little stream mingled together. It was 
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cold, yet she felt no chill; the road to the gate was a 
quagmire of mud, yet a dozen times she went up and 
down it, looking for his coming along the road. 

Children’s voices in the hollow attracted her atten- 
tion ; and so rare a sound was it that when the child 
clamoured to go and see, she followed him obediently, 
her feet sinking deep into the sodden grass. They came 
clambering up the bank, a girl and two children ; and at 
once she remembered that she had seen them in the 
Vicarage pew that day she had gone to church. The 
girl (the governess, the woman took her for) panting, 
passed a good-natured afternoon. The children looked 
long and curiously, as children will, at the little boy, who 
hid himself behind his mother’s skirts. 

‘“ He is not used to children,’’ she explained, ‘‘ he 
never sees them.”’ 

“ He must be lonely, poor little fellow,” the girl said. 
Then with a smile, kindly and innocent of offence, “ but 
he will soon have a play-fellow, won’t he?”’ 

The woman went red and pale. Some impulse 
pushed her to confession. 

‘“ He is by my first husband.’’ As she spoke she 
held the child’s face between her hands. ‘‘ I think the 
world of him. He was very good to me, was my first 
husband.’’ The last words came in a whisper, that was 
partly shamed, partly wistful. ‘“‘ The other’s gone to 
put in the banns this afternoon.”’ 

The blue eyes and the grey ones met ; and the grey 
eyes seemed to take in at a glance the lonely cottage 
behind the screen of chestnut trees upon the bank, the 
long grey sweep of sky, the wood’s insidious stillness, 
the discreet yet insistent murmur of the stream. 

‘“T hope you will be happy,’’ she said; and said it 
with a simplicity and sincerity that was like balm to the 
poor, unquiet heart. 

e woman and the child went back towards the 
house ; the girl and children to the gate. There, look: 
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ing back with those understanding eyes of hers, she 
saw the two about the fields again—up and down, up 
and down—in restless, miserable anxiety—until the 
bend of the road hid them from her sight. 

The man came half-an-hour afterwards. She was at 
the gate, the wearied child in her arms. 

‘“ Well,’’ she said. 

He looked at her muddied skirt, at her sodden shoes, 
and something in his face momentarily relaxed and 
softened. 

“Three weeks on Sunday,” he said curtly. “If I 
don’t change my mind.”’ 


Thoughts from Joubert 


(1) The Romantic in life, and so in art, is one to 
whom values are absolute. 


(2) Twentieth-century literature is giving us creation 
for criticism and criticism for creation. 


(3) Ars est celare artem: but it is a harder art to 
conceal nature. 


(4) Shakespeare is the most universally sympathetic 
or all writers ; and his sympathy is never explicit. 


(Ss) There is an unhistorical type of mind to which the 
past is only a blurred mirror of the present. 


(6) ‘“ Man is never so happy or unhappy as he 
thinks ’’ ; but he is always happier for the thinking. 


(7) Court the Muse of inspiration under veil of a 
discreet darkness, look not upon her nakedness. 


(8) A generation that asks to be delivered from the 
Greeks and the Romans really needs deliverance from 
itself, 
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INSPIRATION OR 
INCUBATION ? 


By Henry King 


(Being a brief exploration of the Poetic Mind.) 


c¢ 


Keats’ sonnet ‘‘ On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer ”’ is, in an absolute judgment, one of the finest 
sonnets in the English language. Considered in relation 
to Keats’ own work it is of even greater significance. 
It was the first perfectly achieved piece that he wrote, 
and it was to take him many months to regain the poetic 
mastery by which it was created. In his first volume of 
Poems (1817) the Chapman sonnet stands quite alone, 
on “‘ a sudden promontory,’’ for it is, by a whole phase 
of poetic progress, in advance of the remaining contents 
of that uneven and exciting book. 

Moreover, a significant peculiarity is attached to it : 
it was written with an astonishing speed. ‘The story, as 
told by Charles Cowden Clarke, is fairly familiar. In 
October, 1816, Clarke had been lent a volume of 
Chapman’s Homer in folio, and Keats was immediately 
summoned over to Clarke’s rooms in Clerkenwell to 
share the feast. They read Chapman together until 
dawn, when Keats went home to his lodging in Cheap- 
side, two miles away. At 10 o'clock in the morning 
Clarke found the sonnet on-his breakfast table. 

Clarke’s narrative is evidently veracious. The cir- 
cumstances of the achievement had made a deep 
impression upon him. He was at the time Keats’ most 
intimate friend, and he had been scarcely less excited 
than Keats himself by the opportunity of reading 
Chapman. He remembered turning up the shipwreck 
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in the fifth Odyssey and Keats’ ‘‘ delighted stare ’’ at 
the splendid phrase, which Clarke in his ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions ’’ underlined :— 

Then forth he came, his both knees falt’ring, both 

His strong hands hanging down, and all with froth 

His cheeks and nostrils flowing, voice and breath 

Spent to all use, and down he sank to death. 

The sea had soak’d his heart through; all his veins 

His toils had rack’d t’ a labouring woman’s pains. 

Dead-weary was he. 


It is exactly the kind of phrase that would have brought 
a “‘ delighted stare ’’ into Keats’ eyes. 

The quality of Clarke’s memory in this particular 
matter is evident ; we may rely upon it. 

There is no need to make a vain effort to ascertain 
exactly how long it took Keats to write the sonnet. 
Certainly he would have been shaping it in his mind 
during his daybreak walk from Clerkenwell to Cheap- 
side. The important facts are simple: that it was 
written very quickly, in the month when Keats became 
twenty-one, and that it is one of the great sonnets in 
the English language. If the word “ inspiration ’’ is 
ever to be used in literary criticism, it could be used with 
some propriety here. 

The first draft sent to Clarke was not quite so good 
as the final version. It ran thus: 

Much have J travelled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
Which deep-browed Homer ruled as his desmesne, 
Yet could I never judge what men could mean 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold. 
Then felt I like somie watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken 
Or like stout Cortez when with wond’ring eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
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The vital alteration, of course, is that of the seventh 
line which (Clarke says) Keats found ‘‘ bald, and too 
simply wondering,’’ into :— 


Yet did I never breathe its pure serene. . . 


in which, Mr. Paget Toynbee has suggested, the phrase 
the * " pure serene ’’ is taken from Cary’s translation of 
Dante’s ‘‘ Paradiso.’’* Yet, though the new line is 
very lovely, it is slightly aside from the main imagery 
of the sonnet, which is that of the excited vision of an 
unknown realm. But this imaginative ‘* syncretism,’ 
by which the new light is breathed as well as seen, is 
eminently characteristic of Keats; and there is one 
strikingly exact parallel to this very phrase in Keats’ 
letter to Reynolds (May 3rd, 1818) :— 
We no sooner get into the second Chamber, which 
I shall call the Chamber of Maiden-Thought, than we 
become intoxicated with the light and the atmosphere, we 
see nothing but pleasant wonders, and think of delaying 
there for ever in delight. However, among the effects 
this breathing is father of is that tremendous one of sharp- 
ening one’s vision into the heart and nature of Man... . 


The letter is justly famous: it is in itself profound 
and climacteric in Keats’ spiritual development. It is 
not without significance for the permanent processes of 
Keats’ mind that its imagery should be thus intimately 
related with that of the sonnet “‘ On First Looking into 
Chapman’s Homer,’’ which was also climacteric. The 
only other point of difference between the first draft and 
the final version is the change of ‘‘ wond’ring eyes "’ to 
‘‘ eagle eyes,’’ which makes for an increase in objec- 
tivity. Leigh Hunt pretty plainly states that the change 


* Cary translates :— 
Lume non é se non vien dal sereno 
Che non si turba mat... 
. Light is none 
Save that which cometh from the pure serene 
Of ne’er disturbed ether. , , 
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was made because Keats had seen a portrait of Cortez 
by Titian. 

But, in substance, the sonnet was written in the first 
draft. [he alterations are indubitably improvements ; 
but even if they had not been made the sonnet still 
would hold its same sovereign place. 

* * * % 


The problem offered by so sudden and so masterly a 
poetic creation is fascinating. For, if we intently regard 
the sonnet as a whole, we become conscious of a certain 
discrepancy between the emotional content of the poem 
and its ostensible cause. Chapman’s Homer is a noble 
book, but it is scarcely capable of arousing emotion so 
profound as that which finds utterance in the sonnet : 
and, in fact, for the reader of the sonnet Chapman's 
Homer is dissolved away in the intensity of the emotion 
which it is supposed to have excited. We feel that 
Chapman’s Homer, in its own quiddity, passes out of 
question : its function is to be a symbol of something 
beyond itself, a point of crystallization for a condition of 
thought and feeling which existed in independence of it. 
In other words, Chapman’s Homer was less the cause, 
than the occasion of the sonnet. 

Of so much a sensitive reader is conscious through a 
simple submission of himself to the isolated sonnet. But 
if he goes further and studies it in its setting among 
Keats’ poetry of this period—that is to say, if he reads 
it in its place in Keats’ 1817 volume—he becomes 
vaguely aware of more than this : namely, that this par- 
ticular sonnet is a sort of crystallization of a mood of 
thought and feeling which exists in solution throughout 
the book. In it Keats succeeded in expressing with a 
perfect concision a complex condition which finds imper- 
fect and partial utterance in many other of his poems at 
this moment. 

The condition is not easy to describe; but we may 
call it, provisionally, the excitement of discovery. It is 
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best appreciated through certain actual passages from 
his poems of the time. 
O Solitude! if I must with thee dwell, 
Let it not be among the jumbled heap 
Of murky buildings: climb with me the steep 
Nature’s observatory—whence the dell, 


Its flowery slopes, its river’s crystal swell 
May seem a span . 


Keats at this moment was living in lodgings in the 
Borough and studying for his diploma in medicine at 
Guy’s. The Borough was a dirty enough place, and 
the lodgings of medical students there, to judge by 
Dickens’ account of Bob Sawyer’s and Benjamin 
Allen’s rooms in Lant Street, took the colour of their 
surroundings. Again: 
To one who has been long in city pent 
’Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 


Those two sonnets express the excitement of discovery 
under what may be called its physical aspect. Keats 
longs to escape and does escape from the confinement 
of the city : he climbs ‘‘ Nature’s observatory.’’ 
At precisely this moment in his life Keats made, 
through Clarke, the acquaintance of Leigh Hunt, 
robably at the very beginning of May, 1816. Hunt 
fved then in the Vale of Health on Hampstead Heath. 
The meeting was a tremendous success, and during the 
whole of the summer of 1816 Keats was a constant 
visitor to Leigh Hunt’s cottage and an incessant 
wanderer over the Heath. So that, at one and the same 
time, Keats escaped from the physical confinement of 
the Borough to the openness of the country and from 
the mental confinement of his own comparative isolation 
to the freedom of intercourse with a fine and generous 
critic. To Hunt’s cottage Keats went often and stayed 
long. (Even his first visit, says Clarke, was prolonged 
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into three morning calls.) He departed reluctantly. 
Two of his 1816 sonnets are concerned with his journeys 
back to the Borough from Hunt’s cottage. One of 
them has a singular charm. 
Keen, fitful gusts are whisp’ring here and there 
Among the bushes half leafless, and dry; 
The stars look very cold about the sky, 
And I have many miles on foot to fare. 
Yet feel I little of the cool bleak air, 
Or of the dead leaves rustling drearily, 
Or of those silver lamps that burn on high, 
Or of the distance from home’s pleasant lair : 
For I am brimful of the friendliness 
That in a little cottage I have found; 
Of fair-haired Milton’s eloquent distress 
And all his love for gentle Lycid drown’d; 
Of lovely Laura in her light green dress, 
And faithful Petrarch gloriously crown’d. 


He was brimful of friendly and excited talk of poetry 
as he shaped those lines on his long walk home, but the 
excitement was comparatively calm. In the other 
sonnet it could scarcely be controlled at all. 

Give me a golden pen, and let me lean 
On heaped-up flowers, in regions clear, and far ; 
Bring me a tablet whiter thana star. . . 


It is absurd, preposterous: but it comes off. The 
purity of sheer enthusiasm carries it. 
The while let music wander round my ears, 
And as it reaches each delicious ending, 
Let me write down a line of glorious tone, 
And full of many wonders of the spheres : 
For what a height my spirit is contending ! 
’Tis not content so soon to be alone. 


Of these two sonnets, the first certainly, the second 
probably, belongs to the same time as the sonnet on 
Chapman’s Homer. 

A double excitement, therefore, was fermenting in 
him : the excitement of a discovery of nature, and of a 
far fuller discovery of poetry. The first bursts into 
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splendid utterance in the lovely ‘I stood tiptoe on a 
little hill.” 


Open afresh your round of starry folds 

Ye ardent marigolds! 

Dry up the moisture from your golden lids 
For great Apollo bids 

That in these days your praises should be sung 
On many harps which he has lately strung. . . . 


There the unity of the twofold excitement is manifest. 
Keats is at once discovering nature and his own powers 
of poetry, and the two discoveries are a single process. 
Elsewhere in the same poem his power of poetry is pre- 
cisely identified with his power of response to nature. 
Nature creates her poet. ‘The mind is— 
ever startled by the leap 

Of buds into ripe flowers; or by the flitting 

Of diverse moths, that aye their rest are quitting; 

Or by the moon lifting her silver rim 

Above a cloud, and with a gradual swim 

Coming into the blue with all her light. 
(There is the naive and charming bud of the full-flowered 

Then felt I like a watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken.) 
And Keats goes on, alter an apostrophe to the moon : 

For what has made the sage or poet write 

But the fair paradise of Nature’s light? 

So the discovery and the excitement of discovery 
become threefold: of the loveliness of nature, of the 
loveliness of poetry, and of his own power to utter the 
loveliness of nature in poetry. And as his excitement 
accelerates, so does his confidence in his own powers. 
In the sonnet ‘‘ Great spirits now on earth are sojourn- 
ing,’’ there is no mistaking the reference of — 

And other spirits there are standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come; 
These, these will give the world another heart, 

And other pulses. 


It is to himself. 
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One more link and the long chain of association which 
leads to the Chapman sonnet is complete. The longest 
and most significant poem in the 1817 volume is ‘‘ Sleep 
and Poetry.’’ The Chapman sonnet was written in 
October; the long poem roughly from October to 
September. Essentially ‘‘ Sleep and Poetry’’ is 
nothing but a triumphant assertion of his confidence in 
his own powers, and of his awe-struck amazement at the 
magnitude of his own vision of the true nature of poetry. 
The first is memorably uttered in the famous lines :— 


Is there so small a range 
In the present strength of manhood that the high 
Imagination cannot freely fly 
As she was wont of old? prepare her steeds, 
Paw up against the light and do strange deeds 
Upon the clouds? Has she not shown us all? 
From the clear space of ether,* to the small 
Breath of new buds unfolding? 


Further on he cries aloud :— 


What though I am not wealthy in the dower 

Of spanning wisdom, though I do not know 

The shiftings of the mighty winds that blow 
Hither and thither all the changing thoughts 

Of man: though no great ministering reason sorts 
Out all dark mysteries of human souls 

To clear conceiving: yet there ever rolls 

A vast idea before me, and I glean 

Therefrom my liberty: thence, too, I’ve seen 
The end and aim of poesy. 


That is a staggering and tremendous claim to have been 
made by a boy but just turned twenty-one; and, in 
consequence, it has never been taken quite seriously. It 
needs to be considered quite as seriously as it was made. 


* I am inclined to think this phrase decisive evidence for 
the reading of the passage in Cary’s Dante at this moment: for 
this is surely ‘‘ the pure serene of undisturbed ether.”’ 
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In passing we must note that a vast ocean would more 
appropriately roll before him than a vast idea. But at 
this moment a vast ocean and a vast idea were very 
much the same to Keats, as the immediately following 
lines of ‘‘ Sleep and Poetry ’’ abundantly reveal :— 


There ever rolls 
A vast idea before me, and I glean 
Therefrom my liberty ; thence too I’ve seen 
The end and aim of poesy. ’Tis clear 
As anything most true; as that the year 
Is made of the four seasons. 


in short, as that two and two make four. 


. . . Therefore should I 
Be but the essence of deformity, 
A coward, did my very eyelids wink 
At speaking out what I have dared to think... . 


Suddenly the warning thought comes to Keats, ‘‘ But 
the vast idea 1s vast?’’ And just as suddenly it becomes 
an ocean again. 
Stay! an inward frown 

Of conscience bids me to be more calm awhile 

An ocean dim, sprinkled with many an isle, 

Spreads awfully before me. How much toil! 

How many days! What desperate turmoil ! 

Eve I can have explored its widenesses. 

Ah, what a task! Upon my bended knees 

I could unsay those—no, impossible ! 

Impossible ! 
By these devious ways we have followed Cortez- 
Keats as he climbed the steep to the Peak in Darien, 
to gaze with wondering eyes at the dim ocean before 
him. With him we stare at the Pacific : it is not exactly 
Chapman’s Homer, but rather his vast idea of poetry — 
and of his own poetry to be, and if we are at all his men 
we feel the tremor of a wild surmise: surely not less 
thrilling because the Peak in Darien is, in the final 


inquiry, scarcely to be distinguished from Hampstead 
Heath. : 
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AnyonE asked hastily to distinguish between the two, 
would probably hazard some such guess as that the 
Novel portrayed life, whereas Romance exaggerated it. 
It is not an answer that will hold water, yet it is with 
difficulty replaced by any other less cumbersome. There 
is a fundamental difference which we instinctively feel, 
but only cautious judgment can define it : and we shall 
probably always prefer irrational certainty to those 
much more exact and painful reasons which, in their 
zeal for cogency, outrage our cherished convictions by 
the way. One such prevalent conviction is that man 
becomes less an ape the more he believes himself its 
descendant, and that he only fully deserves the title of 
homo sapiens by preferring the raw juices of life to a 
savoury romance. It suggests that the romance is a 
laughable obsolete form of fiction, replaced by the far 
higher manifestation of the novel. Cherished con- 
victions need periodical readjustment. 

Romance is credited with belonging to the youth of 
the world. We designate it lovely but untrue, and 
with sophisticated lip affect disdain in order to temper 
our regret. We claim to have advanced a step or two 
beyond its credulous follies and timid half-lights, and 
that the full glare of real understanding vouchsafed to 
us, though irksome, is at least the measure of our man- 
hood. If we are more bitter than most, we may even 
suggest that the romancer was not the victim of dreams, 
but some offensive perpetrator of falsehood, striving to 
drug an unintelligent populace with the fumes of puerile 
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legend. ‘This last attitude is becoming rarer in face of 
what excavation, as in Crete, has revealed concerning 
the relationship of myth to chronicle, legend to history : 
let us hope that it may soon become utterly untenable. 
Surely it is a cruel and unwarrantable suggestion that 
the intention of the romancer or the mythologist is to 
deceive. They may have been anxious at times to 
point a moral—nearly always wholly different from any 
we should choose to-day—but that they deliberately 
contorted facts in order to render theories palatable, is 
grossly and incredibly unfair. The very same charge 
is brought against the fervour of modern scientists. 
Bias, admittedly, is a tricky thing, and has strange con- 
sequences now and then. But to charge the owner of 
a left-handed bias with malicious subversion of the truth 
is merely to proclaim oneself possessed of a right- 
handed bias. It is more dignified to confess un- 
ashamedly to wonder, and maintain that the glories and 
imbecilities of the past, springing from definite con- 
ditions and responsive to definite needs, were as inevit- 
able in their own time as they are inimitable in ours. 
When not guilty of bitterness, we lean to the other 
extreme and become sentimental. After all, we were 
young once too, as the world was. We still credit 
every child—and some blessed grown-ups—with the 
romantic outlook. We even wish we could recapture 
it ourselves. We invest the most sordid details of the 
past with glamour until every present possibility be- 
comes side-tracked in favour of the antics of memory. 
Vice becomes roseate and decency dull. We put Chat- 
terton’s suicide above his poems, and love Villon’s 
villainy better than his verse. Once uponatume . 
yes, we cannot be deceived, there zs such a thing as the 
romantic age. We can swear to having sojourned in 
it : yet have no sort of idea whether it was the result of 
hepatic fluency or addled brains, whether it was a 
glimpse of reality or ‘‘ the baseless fabric of a vision.”’ 
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These words come opportunely from Shakespeare’s last 
attempt to summarise the values of life. The Tempest 
is a supreme act of belief in the reality of romance, 
rising scarred but stedfast from the ashes of an embit- 
tered manhood. He had run the whole gamut of 
experience, through Touchstone and Hamlet up to 
Prospero. First, motley was the only wear ; then it 
was an inky cloak ; and now finally, it is such stuff as 
dreams are made on. He professes himself baffled but 
content. Life 1s worth while as a comedy, a Divine 
Comedy, but not as a career. The master man has 
dared to become a little child. 

Romance is the privilege of youth, only if youth is 
the privilege of the past. It is a symptom of growth, 
a recurring item in Life’s programme. Was the world 
young in the days of Roland and Oliver? It was no 
younger to those living than our own is to us, nor did 
they any more easily evade old age. The meadows 
were never greener around Glastonbury than they are 
to-day, nor ladies more provocative to glory or despair. 
Weare too fond of assuming that there was more colour 
in life when good King Arthur ruled the land : if we can 
be certain of anything, it was that there was a lot more 
filth. This London of ours is foul enough : but in the 
days of the Round Table the chief council of the year 
had to be held at Pentecost—the religious equivalent of 
midsummer—because at that time of year alone were 
roads throughout the country passable to traffic. ‘‘ The 
Knight at the Ford’’ is a picturesque figure enough, 
but what of the poor pedestrians who had to wade 

‘through up to the waist? The delays of the Southern 
Railway may not be so impressive as highwaymen and 
‘cut-throats, but are they less preferable? Let us be 
|fair, even to ourselves. Is it unfair to recall that the 
substantial legacy which enabled Morris to wage war 
on machinery was derived from Welsh coal mines? 
We can rule out the paraphernalia of life as the cause 
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of either the romantic or the naturalistic spirit : they do 
not drive either Malory or Fielding to compose, though 
they must figure in the work of both. ‘Through any 
age the web of humanity remains the same. Fools and > 
sages, cowards and heroes are always with us. Take 
off Tom Jones’ wig and behold Sir Tristram ; put Sir 
Perceval into gaiters and you have Mr. Pickwick. Ex- 
ploration and war, famine and rebellion cannot change 
the stuff of life. But they do cause, or accompany, 
schools of thought and art, as they arise and die. So 
sap rises in the spring or the leaves fall before winter. 

The contention that the novel treats life as it is, or 
from a realist standpoint, is to claim for it a wholly 
impossible feat. No one knows what reality 1s. 
Philosophy has not yet discovered any criterion by 
which we should recognise it, were it even in our grasp. 
Every one’s vision is his own, and an artist, at his best, 
can only show us, not what he saw, but his seeing of it. 
The difference between the romance and the novel is, 
then, one of aspect ; the subject cannot vary, though 
brightness or shadows may be, must be, enforced or 
slurred over, according to the selective genius of the 
writer, which is his own and only power of treatment. 
We read life solely by the light of this bias; we may 
adjust it to our own, or correct it by that of others : but 
in the end, we never obtain anything more than a col- 
lection of points of view. The substance which gave 
rise to them all eludes us. Shelley was right :— 


Life like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until death tramples it to fragments. 


The particular sequence of these aspects is the subject 
matter of history or science: of the cause of such a 
sequence we know absolutely nothing. The theory of 
evolution is a plausible guess at the manner and order 
of their succession, but their origin or purpose or goal 
remain a mystery. The achievement of an imaginative 
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writer—imaginative in the sense which Coleridge 
promised, but failed, to illuminate—is so to impregnate 


his standpoint with vitality as to give it “‘real”’ 


importance. He has contributed to life, created life. 
What he gives us was not there before, as though 
passed by and unperceived until emphasised by him ; 
but is a fresh and original emanation. To see reality 
one must create it. 

If this be true, the claim on behalf of the novel, that 
it treats life more realistically than does the romance, 
and therefore more truly, is clearly an imposition. Each 
of them, in so far as it succeeds at all, creates an 
essentially different type of life. What they looked at 
they cannot show us, because they can only stress 
different coloured panes of glass in the dome of life ; 
we can see the stains but never the radiance. Romance 
accepts life as a gift, regarding it as a fragment of 
eternity, and consequently deserving of reverence. It 
dare not be contemptuous of, nor compassionate with, 
even a reflection of the divine : but, since terrestrial ills 
and incongruities find solution and remedy elsewhere, 
it can accept them joyously. It is this most startling 
union of worship and gaiety, stupor and frivolity, that 
makes Romance seem exaggerated. Appearing in 
biography it is apt to arouse distaste and resentment. 
The extraordinary oscillations between debauchery and 
remorse which are the feature of some lives, appear to 
others as incompatible with human dignity. Yet it is 
from a most genuine appreciation of both the worth and 
the worthlessness of human life, but inadequately 
blended of course, that they arise. The man who 
spends half his life in the gutter and half in the heavens, 
has got their relationship properly sized up, though 
weakness of will may prevent him from giving even an 
approximate exposition of it in his character. The 
novelist, on the other hand, says with Terence and 
Pope, that mankind is man’s fitting interest, and man 
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its best critic. Mankind appeals at once to his risibility 
and his pity. He laughs at life, while romance laughs 
with it. Mortality intrigues him, so that he is content 
not to search beyond. ‘hat is what is intended by his 


so-called “‘realism,’’ his concentration upon the 
manners of life, in contrast to its spontaneity which is 
the theme of romance. Life, cries romance, is how 


you take it: to which the novel replies, No, Life is 
what you make it. 

Of course, in practice, the contrast between any 
romance and any novel is seldom so hard and fast as it 
is obliged to appear in abstract treatment. In neither 
case does the writer work in obedience to theory, nor 
proclaim himself a unit in one or other hidebound cate- 
gory. Wecan afford to do without neither, since neither 
is sole agent for Truth. ‘There can be infinite degrees 
between the poles of sentimentalism and _ cynicism, 
shading imperceptibly into one another, until no differ- 
ence is discernible. | There is such a thing as the 
romantic novel, and the best romance is that which is 
the most real. But even were the difference in form 
completely lost, there must always remain the more 
important one of values. The distinction is, in the end, 
a religious one; or, since even religions have proved 
mutable, it is perhaps safer to say, an elemental one. 
It is founded on the writer’s standpoint towards the 
Infinite, the Absolute, Eternity, that inexpressible cir- 
cumambience beyond the dome. It is less than likely 
that he will ever enunciate it : it is not even necessary 
that he should be cognisant of it, that it should have 
ever entered his thoughts for a single instant as a 
problem in these particular terms. But it is, for all that, 
the mainspring of his life, his spiritual rationale, sub- 
conscious, compelling, ineluctable. He must interpret 
this life either in terms of itself, or of infinity. There 
are countless consistent examples of either school : Zola, 
perhaps of the first and Schiller of the second, are as 
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representative as any. But the two points of view can 
be studied to advantage in the early and later work of 
Huysmans, who is interesting because the change of 
moral outlook, expressed quite dogmatically, did not 
yet affect his artistry. He did not drop one series of 
interests in favour of another wholly opposed. His 
treatment of life, after conversion, was as minute and 
conscientious as before, but with an added depth and 
breadth of appreciation. What he had _ previously 
enjoyed for its sensible properties, he came to value for 
its suggestiveness, its symbolism. But the greatest 
writers on either side are those who approximate most 
to the other, but without losing their own identity. 
Each proffers his own vision as sacrosanct, without 
impeaching the integrity of his rival. They meet in the 
sympathetic treatment of life, the one urged by hope in 
its adaptability, the other sustained by faith in its 
inviolability. Nowhere can this be studied better than 
in the works of England’s two most popular writers of 
fiction, Charles Dickens and Sir Walter Scott. 

We speak of the novels of Dickens and of the 
romances of Scott, though the works of the latter are 
called, with no evident fitness, the Waverley Novels. 
We speak wisely and to the point. The distinction is 
just, though both authors covered a wide ground, in the 
course of which they differ at times from each other in 
treatment less than does one book from another of the 
same author in subject matter. There is a great gulf 
between The Pickwick Papers and A Tale of Two 
Cities : just as there is between The Antiquary and 
The Talisman. But, in the main, their views, their 
aims, their achievements differ fundamentally. To start 
with, the outward course of their lives is contrasted in 
one matter of superlative importance. Dickens knew 
suffering as a lad, whereas it was not Scott’s portion 
before late manhood. When the poor London youth 
was sticking labels on to blacking bottles, the North- 
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erner was free to write poems about lovelorn knights 
and moonlit castle moats. And, as if in compensation, 
only Death separated Dickens from his desk, whereas 
the pen fell from Scott’s paralyzed fingers long enough 
before the end to make him weep at his humiliating 
powerlessness. Dickens was allowed to have no illu- 
sions whatever about existence, but he determined to 
love it all the same. His soul shrank from laughing at 
it, and he could not laugh with it : being a creator, in 
his generosity, he added a laugh to it. His humour is 
his best-known quality : we get no cynicism from him, 
though there is bitterness enough. He saw that where 
nothing was worth while, one redeeming feature, charity, 
might yet make it tolerable. Bycharity he did not intend 
any theological grace engrafted upon human insufhciency, 
but a sane organisation of human capacities hitherto 
latent or suppressed. He urged fighting life on its 
own grounds and with its own weapons, until man made 
himself in reality that which he claimed to be, a rational 
social being. For him any meaning life had lay in an 
effort to improve it, to better its conditions and inten- 
tions. Scott, on the other hand, was enraptured with 
existence right through. He accepted life so implicitly, 
with such an exuberance of good spirits, that he was apt 
to be ludicrous and lose the sense of proportion. We 
laugh now at his sham Gothic, and detect far clearer 
and nobler insight in his studies of native simplicity. 
He could not see why life should not be as exhilarating 
for the swineherd as for his sovereign, for the bad baron 
and the tortured Jew alike. Nor was he the spoilt 
darling of success: he tackled the Ballantyne bank- 
ruptcy with a chivalrous gusto that is superb. Even 
physical failure and mental wreck, though they wring 
tears from him, cannot cheat him of the melody of life : 
to the last the murmur of Tweed is sweet in his ears. 
The two were not contemporaries, and the path was 
not the same for both. Scott’s work needed more 
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driving force than delicacy. He found both forms of 
fiction in a degenerate mood, either gratuitously flippant 
or else verbosely inane. He swept aside the fopperies 
and posturings, got down to the bedrock of vitality 
and sounded a call to adventure which rang throughout 
Europe. For Dickens there was so much in the world 
that needed not discovery, but destruction : it was too 
grim altogether for worship, but what a field for com- 
passion. He stirred England to its depths. In crusad- 
ing intensity of spirit both writers were alike: both 
were inspired men. 

Romance gives way, whether in the individual or the 
age, to the novel; and the novel again to romance. 
Yet, just as we account spring the herald rather than 
the heir of winter, so we may properly adjudge to 
romance priority of purpose. It sounds the clarion and 
fills the fife in a call to higher ideals, to replace cynicism 
with reverence and apathy with expectation. When it 
becomes vague and facile, the novel in its turn restores 
our sense of proportion, suggesting that, if amaranthine 
beatitude prove too elusive, the frailties of human rela- 
tionship may proffer a more fruitful and mysterious 
treasury. Just now there is a glut of panaceas for 
human misery. Our present need is for more romance. 
The modern novel is simply a stagnant narrative of 
sickening ineptitude : it is the aftermath of a harvest 
whose beneficence it can neither realise nor repeat. 
We do not want in exchange an artificial hotch-potch of 
makeshift medizevalisms. We cannot and should not 
put the clock back. The world should be always a 
child, since the future is endlessly before it. We 
deceive ourselves with our own self-sufficiency : there 
is a wider prospect from Pisgah. Already that authentic 
voice is overdue which shall be a salutation of the dawn. 
For dawn there must be, since we are not content to lay 
ourselves down and die. 
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EscaPeE OR Hypostasis?—There is nothing more 
certain to me than that Keats’s statement that ‘‘ A 
man’s life of any worth is a continual allegory ’’ is 
profoundest truth. The allegory is what it means, and 
only so far as it has a meaning is it a man’s life at all. 
Apart from that it is nature’s life, no more and no less. 
But being nature’s life does not, tpso facto, give it an 
objective reality, and if it did, that reality would be 
nothing toa man. ‘Therefore, as Keats found, it was 
necessary to realize experience as meaning in order to 
have anything that could be called a soul. But that 
meaning had to be a right meaning, otherwise the life 
would not be truth. Perhaps it takes a poet to resolve 
this into something other than an abstraction. It seems 
to me, sometimes, that men of no feeling and imagina- 
tion are damned into the world of change and illusion 
which I shall call, in an allegory, ‘‘ the first world.’’ 
Others, sensitized and alert by some ultra-biological 
process of development, occupy a world of permanent 
meaning and of beauty other than illusion, which I shall 
call “‘ the second world.’’ ‘These realms will then be 
treated by virtually all readers as creations of fancy 
and caprice. I shall be classed as a writer of fairy- 
lore, and accused (as I have been already) of seeking 
escape from reality by inventing imaginary domains and 
peopling them with creatures of dream. I predict 
without rancour, but with a natural regret ; for I am not 
trying to escape from reality but to make reality known ; 
not to clothe the commonplace in subtleties, but to make 
some subtleties commonplace, or it at least plain. 

These subtleties pervade many media, including the 
paved areas of towns; but for me they are finest and 
freest in the forested areas of the temperate zone. 
Here, it seems to me, is the predestined background 
for those meanings that carry the mind beyond change. 
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Pyramids, the Acropolis, Luxor, and the most endur- 
ing monuments are eloquent of transmutation, and 
saturated with the thing they seem to defy. Put me in 
a wood near the Windrush or the Coln and I shall be 
oblivious of the thing called Time. And I need to be: 
there is the true leisure of the soul. The thing achieved 
is not an idle dream, a fancy: it is a Nirvana of the 
Western ascetic, a positive extension and hypostasis of 
his soul. And they will call it another ‘* escape.’’ 

There is, of course, the need of escape; and that 
need characterizes those who Sits it least. I do not 
need the forest any more, for it lives and breathes peren- 
nially in my heart. I would give it to the townsmen 
among whom I live, so I write, for them, about a 
“second world.”’ Can they follow my clues? Not 
unless they have them of themselves. Ina sense, it is a 
waste ; yet so is all soul-making unless we know what 
is the destiny of the souls when they are made. And 
we do know—in the ‘‘ second world.”’ 

I am filled with respect for the dignity of a reality 
called Mind, that refuses to let its meaning be stereo- 
typed. Each time I see a counter pretend to function 
as a living word I attribute the action to no-mind ; to 
a system of motions among nerves, that is pure 
mechanism playing out its coil and carrying no more 
than the pale echo of the real. (Idealize? Poetize? 
Sublimate ? Tosh !) 

There is a certain isolation, a certain sadness in an 
awareness of the thing you cannot share ; but there is 
gladness, too, in the knowledge that the meaning one 
has pursued and found is so living a thing that it cannot 
be stencilled upon myriad minds as pure mathematical 
relations can be stencilled ; unlike these, it has its own 
joyous life.—We write upon veils and films : those films 
take on the quality of real being, for they become, in 
truth, all that we are, if only a happiness painted upon 
air. That is enough.—HeEnry CHESTER TRAcy. 
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Tue Drawincs oF Criaupe.—The British Museum 
collection of Claude drawings is probably the best in the 
world, and its present public exhibition could not be 
more opportune. Nowadays, when we know so well 
how to do everything in art, but have apparently forgot- 
ten how to do anything well, and are engaged, so enthu- 
siastically in the pursuit of brilliance at all costs, it is no 
small relief to be able to turn aside for a moment from 
the chase to contemplate the quality of Claude, and 
to bathe in the quiet and happy subtlety of his mind. 
For Claude is an artist whom one loves long before 
one wonders, if one ever does, whether one ought to 
admire him or not, and he repeats, more clearly than 
any other great master, that old if embarrassing com- 
monplace about painting, that it is merit, not manner, 
that matters. 

Claude, in spite of his being so very right practically, 
is theoretically not a little wrong. In spite of its mono- 
tonous success, his design is unoriginal, and he had, 
we know, only one unfailing colour scheme. And his 
drawings, even if one cannot make out how they’re done, 
do not show very great accomplishment. Before he 
drew, it seems as if he said to himself : ‘‘ Pen and wash 
can never reflect the beauty of the scene around me 
now.” ‘Then he tried, and somehow put it down for 
ever. In a drawing of his there is the limpid sky he 
saw, there beneath those trees are the cool depths his 
eyes could not penetrate, and there, upon that sward, 
to the music of the herdsman’s pipe, a goat grotesquely 
skips. A simple attitude his. 

It is the simplicity of Claude that is apparently the 
difficult thing for us to recapture, or is it to achieve? 
The painters and critics of to-day, in the midst of their 
research into the art of the past, seem to be making the 
same mistake as Turner made when he bequeathed his 
pictures to the nation on condition that they were 
hung next to Claude’s. We, like Turner, overlook one 
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thing. We may know more about the making of pic- 
tures than Claude, we may know more about the 
appearance of Nature than Claude, but before our pic- 
tures can stand the test of comparison with his we have 
to learn his humility. And it is our aptitude for over- 
looking that one essential thing that makes the spec- 
tacle of modern art less bright than it is often made 
out to be-—EpwarpD FAzAcKERLEY. 


Maurice HEewretr.—“ I shall never be a poet, 
though I have never wanted to be anything else,” wrote 
Maurice Hewlett in 1909, and went some way to prove 
his right to the title by the honesty with which he dis- 
claimed it. It is this honesty which gives character and 
a certain valiant pathos to the letters which have been 
recently published, although, as Mr. Binyon writes in his 
sympathetic introduction, they include little of his most 
intimate and private correspondence. But the truth is 
that Hewlett struggled as a poet for an intimacy with 
life which he never achieved, and which, in a sense, he 
never wanted to achieve. 

‘“ To tell you the plain truth,’’? he wrote, ‘‘ nothing out- 
side this world of sensation and experience really interests 
me at all, except the unceasing effort of men to get outside 
it. I am sure that that is my supreme interest in life. At 
the same time I feel that the most beautiful thing in life— 
by far—is obedience to the Laws of Being. There the so- 
called ‘ creatures ’ have the pull of us; for they can’t help 
being obedient. On the whole, I believe I would rather see 
a man or woman endeavouring to obey the Laws of Being 
than endeavouring to transcend them.’’ 


Here we see the two loyalties which he failed to 
reconcile. So many people transgress the Laws of 
Being in trying to transcend them that his preference is 
understandable. It is extraordinarily hard to be true 
to self and yet to forget self, to extend personality until 
nothing is foreign to it without sacrificing the unity of 
one’s being. And yet for the Romantic such a combina- 
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tion of extension and concentration, of egotism and 
altruism is essential. 

Hewlett was in a more literal sense than he realized 
“an incurable Romantic.” Fortunately for him, except 
perhaps in the last years of his life, the disease caused 
him little discomfort. His unity was never seriously 
threatened ; he recognized his superficiality and he tried 
to correct it, but only by a change of subject and to some 
extent of manner, not by a change of being. To Mr. 
Binyon his letters reveal a journey that was at once an 
adventure and a pilgrimage. ‘“ Old Romance, with its 
perilous forests, its questing knights and damsels in dis- 
tress, its shields and swords and coloured banners, 
gradually transformed itself, to assume the plain features 
of homely circumstance and the everyday struggle.” 
But the transformation was never complete. The 
knight found a new object for his gallantry, but the 
peasant whose distress he championed in his later poems 
was only less of a romantic property than the damsel of 
his earlier novels. He realized that The Forest Lovers 
was “a very clever fake,” that art meant something 
more than brilliant entertainment, “a lot of ‘glitter and 
rattle,” but the human reality to which he wished to 
penetrate eluded him. He doffed an “ out-worn 
medieval jacket ’’ without developing a modern con- 
sciousness, and so he saw village life as he had seen 
medieval Italy, “somewhat through a rosy haze of 
imagination.” He could only excuse himself by plead- 
ing his love for “ these people who live closer to the 
heart of their great Mother Earth.” It was a gay and 
gallant love, a generous paganism adorned with the 
arts and ‘graces of chivalry, but it was sentimental be- 
cause, despite all his efforts, he failed to relate his 
romantic impulse perfectly to a realistic study of life. 
And so not only his own writing, but also his con- 
ception of what was great and for him unattainable in 
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literature was always somewhat external. It was ‘‘ a 
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grandiose survey ’’ which he confessed himself to be 
‘“ not big enough to take.’’ Art for him was more 
formal and quantitative than qualitative. It depended 
on ‘‘ good carpentry and crisp English,’’ on audacity, 
fertility, and spontaneity rather than on _ penetra- 
tion. here is a sense, of course, in which he was 
right when he claimed that ‘“‘ the whole business lies in 
the success with which the author remains an amateur 

. . able to preserve his simplicity, his sense of wonder 
and magic, the delight he has in the wagging of his pen 
and the zest with which he will explore the recesses of 
his own head.’ But in practice this may mean that an 
author should do nothing but preserve the engaging 
qualities of adolescene, and in fact Hewlett’s perception 
never did mature. At best it mellowed. His manner- 
isms grew less pronounced, they were more subdued 
to a vision. But the vision was volatile and we can 
never quite forgot that he is wagging his pen and 
enjoying it as the accomplished swordsman enjoys 
making his passes. We feel it even in The Song of 
the Plow, his sincerest achievement and the only one 
which comes near greatness. Its curtness and 
violence, its rasping simplicity, suggests an invested 
glitter, a too resolute and strained avoidance of self- 
display. The poem proves that he loved ‘‘ English 
country people much more,’’ as he wrote, “than ! 
love myself,” but not that he loved them enough to 
project himself into them, unravel, as it were, their 
texture, and recreate them from inside. His per- | 
fervid, impulsive nature prevented that. He lacked 
patience rather than humility. So many of his 
books ‘‘ went bravely at first; but as usual I began 
before I was ripe.’’ He was too restless, too san- 
guine and quixotic, ever to cultivate a wise passive- 
ness, and so he never evolved that ripeness, which 
in art ‘‘is all.’’—Hucu I’A. FausseEt. 
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JESUS AND THE BISHOP 
By The Journeyman 


In reading the able essay on ‘‘ The Failure of H. G. 
Wells *’ which appeared lately in these pages, I was 
forcibly struck by H. G. Wells’s observation that 
‘“ Shakespeare’s ‘thought’ amounted to very little. 
He added no idea, he altered no idea, in the growing 
understanding of mankind.’’ For it dovetailed perfectly 
with another observation which I had been carrying in 
my mind for some weeks past. The Bishop of 
Gloucester, writing recently of Jesus, declared that “‘ on 
any subject on which discovery or advance was possible 
for the human mind, he added nothing to thought.’’ (A 
queer proposition, with still queerer theological implica- 
tions, to come from a Bishop : but it is orthodox.) 

In musing on these two statements I am inclined first 
of all to thank H. G. Wells and the Bishop of 
Gloucester for saying openly what ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred secretly think. Most people consider 
that Jesus was a fool, only they don’t dare or don’t care 
to say so: and I verily believe a large number of 
Christians find no difficulty whatever in reconciling their 
private suspicion that Jesus was a fool with what they 
call a “ belief’ that he was also God. (It is perfectly 
orthodox.) As for Shakespeare, they have to admit 
that unlike Jesus he had his head screwed on tight 
enough for practical purposes—he became a gentleman 
and retired with a competence : but when it comes to his 
plays, he was chiefly an inspired idiot, like Jesus, and 
like Jesus, really a bit of a nuisance. They ease their 
consciences by flocking in thousands to see the worthless 
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“ Henry VIII.’’—of which Shakespeare wrote hardly 


a line—and keeping themselves away from Henry 


Ainley’s admirable production of “‘ Much Ado ’’—the 
very perfect flower of Shakespeare’s middle period. 
Thus appropriately like fools they honour the fool. 

Yet the case of Jesus and the Bishop zs remarkable. 
‘" Jesus added nothing to thought.’’ Hitherto I had 
believed that Jesus had a new thought about God— 
that he was a Father, and men his sons, if they would 
but know it ; hitherto I had believed that he had a new 
thought about man—that all men were brothers, if they 
would but know it, and because of this they must for- 
give one another from their hearts, unto seventy times 
seven. Were these not thoughts, were these not new 
thoughts? “ Yes, but they were not true thoughts.” 
It is hardly for a Bishop to say that. I may, if I choose, 
say they were not true thoughts—I do not choose—but 
he may not. Thoughts, new thoughts, true thoughts. 

But the Bishop says No, says more than No. ‘‘ On 
any subject on which discovery or advance was possible 
for the human mind, Jesus added nothing to thought.”’ 
The nature of God, the nature of man—either these are 
subjects on which no discovery or advance was possible 
when Jesus came into the world, or Jesus made no 
advance or discovery in them. Take it how you like, 
Jesus did nothing either way. That thought of God, 
that thought of man—nothing. Delusion or common- 
place. So says the Bishop. What wonder if the 
churches are neglected ! 

I know not how it is, but there is a kind of men, 
rampant to-day as seldom before in human history, who 
will not admit the reality of that they do not understand. 
If they were consistent, it might be well enough. But 
they are not. They admit their own reality, though 
they do not understand that. But they do not fully and 
frankly admit even that. They never say to themselves 
honesty ‘‘ I am, and it is beyond my understanding.”’ 
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They do not face the simplest problem of existence ; 
for then they would be forced into the admission that self 
existence is an immediate knowledge of which the under- 
standing can make nothing. One reality at least—and 
that one of some importance—is given to the conscious- 
ness, accepted by the human being, without the inter- 
position of the intellect. If the intellect does interrogate 
instead of accepting, the reality dissolves away. But 
rather than admit this, and realize the possibilities that 
ensue, the intellectuals take it upon them to declare 
that the claim to know any reality without the mediation 
of the intellect is delusion. What they themselves do, in 
every minute of every day of their existence, is for- 
bidden to others. 

They say, and honestly think, that Jesus, the great 
prophet, and Shakespeare, the great poet, added 
nothing to the growing understanding of mankind, dis- 
covered nothing on any subject on which advance was 
possible for the human mind. We stare, and say: 
‘“ But they discovered much ; they added much.’’ They 
say: ‘’ Prove it.’’ And because we cannot prove it, 
they are satisfied that they are right. They will not 
stay to hear even the reason why it cannot be proved— 
namely, that the discovery of Jesus and Shakespeare 
was precisely of a faculty beyond understanding, and of 
a reality beyond understanding to be comprehended by 
that faculty alone. If they deign to listen : “ Mysticism 
—mystification ’’ is their single cry. 

Can we prove that a man is good, that a flower is 
beautiful, that we ourselves exist ? Are those who hold 
that a man is good, that a flower is beautiful, that they 
themselves exist, without proof, as verities, thereby 
guilty of mystification? Is it not rather they who hold 
these things no less than we for verities, though without 
proof, yet will not admit they do so, who mystify 
themselves? Is it not they who will not admit the possi- 
bility of there being a truth in the sayings of Jesus or 
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the plays of Shakespeare which they do not understand, 
who are the self-deluded? 

The reason of their refusal is this. The sayings of 
Jesus, the plays of Shakespeare, are only words. Do 
they not understand words as well as we? Then how 
can there be a meaning in those words which they do 
not understand? Irrefutable : but wait. Consider this 
single saying: ‘‘ To him that hath it shall be given ; 
and from him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.’’ Twenty-three words. Do you, 
can you understand them? Are they not, to the under- 
standing, simple nonsense? ‘‘ From him that hath 
not . . . even that which he hath.’’ Flat mystifica- 
tion! But are you sure? May it not be that perhaps 
there is something in those twenty-three words that 
eludes you? Of course, if you are certain, like the 
Bishop of Gloucester, that there is nothing in them, you 
must gO your way. 

But are you sure? Can you not feel a strange note 
of authority in those twenty-three meaningless words? 
Are you not aware that the man who spoke them could 
speak clearly, and surpassing well—that though his 
words are meaningless to you, he meant something by 
them—and that if the meaning could have been uttered 
more clearly, it would have been. Whatever this man 
was, he was a master of utterance. The man who dis- 
puted with the Pharisees and the Scribes, the man who 
spoke the Parable of the Sower, was no thinker of mere 
commonplace, whatever he may appear to the great 
judicials of the Bishop of Gloucester. 

Suppose—a mighty supposition—that, revolving 
these things, you suspend judgment, and say: The 
words may be nonsense, but they may have a meaning 
I cannot catch. Simply, may have: no more. Is that 
too much to ask? Of some, assuredly: of a 
Bishop, perhaps not. An ex officio suspension of judg- 
ment, so to speak. So you decide to try to discover 
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a meaning in them. You find that they first occur in 
the fourth chapter of Mark ; in that chapter there are 
also a number of parables about sowing and growing, 
a queer phrase, “the mystery of the Kingdom of 
God”; and queer words about parables being spoken 
“that seeing, they may see, and not perceive; and 
hearing, they may hear and not understand.” That 
gives you pause: it is uncomfortably like your own 
case. Could it be that Jesus had someone like you in 
mind? It is impossible—a mere coincidence. You 
read on. Then come the twenty-three words them- 
selves, with these queer outriders. 


And he said unto them: Is a lamp to be put under a 
bushel or under a bed? And not to be put on a lamp- 
stand? 

For there is nothing hidden, except to be made plain; 
nor was anything made secret, but that it should be 
revealed. 

If any man hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


You do not understand that kind of speech? Then 
let one who does-expound. He says he has truth to 
tell—that is the lamp—if the words in which he tells it 
are mysterious, it is in order that his truth should be 
made plain. He is not speaking riddles for the fun of 
the thing ; but because he can no other. The nature of 
the truth he has to tell compels the nature of its 
utterance. 


And he said unto them: Take heed what ye under- 
stand: with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
unto you: and to you that understand shall more be 
given. 

For he that hath, to him shall be given: and he that 
apes not from him shall be taken even that which he 
ath. 


Riddles again? Alas, alas. For he is talking to you. 
“ Take heed what ye understand”—to you. And the 
meaning of the mysterious phrase is to your address. 
" For he that hath understanding, to him shall under- 
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standing be given ; and he that hath not understanding, 
from him shall be taken even that understanding which 
he hath.” ‘The phrase you find meaningless is but a 
description of you who find it meaningless. 

How then, sirs? A fool? Orawise man? A man 
who has your measure, I trow. Beware of him. Be 
not so sure he added nothing to thought. What if 
he verily changed the nature of thought concerning 
man, concerning God? Will you still say : “I do not 
understand”? When this strange man with his note 
of authority states the penalty—not the punishment, 
but the consequence. “ From you shall be taken even 
that understanding which you have.”’ It is so. For 
when you say “I do not understand,” you say also “I 
do understand—that there is nothing to understand ”’ : 
and that understanding will be taken from you. It is 
taken from you now. 

But why are you blind? ‘“ Hardness of heart,” said 
Jesus once in his bitterness. And when we understand 
the phrase it appears to be even so. For the heart is 
that which received the word, so that it grew swiftly 
and suddenly and in secret ; from the heart did true for- 
giveness come. Yes, the hard heart receives not. 
“Not merely is the Heart a Hornbook. It is the 
Mind’s Bible, it is the Mind’s experience, it is the text 
from which the Mind or Intelligence sucks its identity.” 
Where the heart will not receive, the Mind has no 
sustenance : it does not live, it devours itself. Hard 
hearts are starved understandings. Those who will 
have the Kingdom of Heaven in the form of an equa- 
tion will never have it at all. “ You shall not say of 
it “Lo! here it is, or Lo there it is! for behold the 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” 

“Except ye become as little children. . . .” It was 
meant for us. There are great souls to whom we must 
be humble if we would receive what they have to give. 


They humbled themselves to learn. They had thought 
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and thought, and come to the end of thinking, about 
the destiny of man and the riddle of the world. Then 
they knew that they must think no more: they were 
silent and still, Then was born in their hearts the 
thought that is beyond thought—then they saw that 
the created world is beautiful beyond thought, beyond 
dream—that the answer to the riddle of the world is 
to be able to see the world. For those from whose 
sight the veil has dropped, see the ineffable harmony 
of all things, and know that they must love it. They 
have no choice. To see is to love—and all that they 
can do is to reveal the beauty that others may see and 
love it, and like themselves be changed. 

For the mystery of forgiveness is that those who 
attain it know that “it would be strange not to forgive.” 
To forgive all men, all things, is to love all men and 
all things ; and to love all men and all things is to know 
all men and all things. You can know no thing and 
no man except you love it and him. Know, in the 
exactest sense ; unless you love it, you do not know 
what anything 7s. . You cannot comprehend its essence 
—what Aristotle called “its being what it is.” Unless 
you see each particular thing as an element in a univer- 
sal harmony, having a purpose, function and a beauty 
wholly its own, your knowledge is confined to mere 
abstractions. Nor can you know what yourself are, 
unless you know yourself as a part of a universal 
harmony, having a purpose and a function, yes, and a ~ 
beauty, wholly yours, that you must fulfil or die. 

This harmony, this forgiveness, this knowledge, Jesus 
and Shakespeare both learned, both revealed. They 
showed—it could only be showed—that knowing and 
loving are one: Beauty is truth, truth beauty. My 
Lord Bishop and Mr. Wells maintain that they made 
no contribution to knowledge. They maintain this 
because they do not know what knowledge may be. 
They cannot conceive the knowledge which is not 
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abstract, which has torn down the conceptual veil that 
interposes between the knowing mind and the concrete 
reality ; they cannot imagine that real knowledge of 
the thing that is springs first of all from a rare condition 
of the human soul: that to know truly you have first 
to be truly. Yet, though the vast majority of men in 
their heart agree with my Lord Bishop and Mr. Wells, 
it is nevertheless true that they will not carry their 
verdict that Jesus and Shakespeare added no thought 
to the growing understanding of mankind. That seems 
strange. It is because men are plagued by obstinate 
misgivings. [hey are aware, thank God, of a little 
more than they can conceive. (Life might be a Wellsian 
Utopia else.) They feel that Jesus and Shakespeare 
have not come to hold the two commanding places in 
the consciousness of the West for nothing. They may 
not, they do not, know what it was those two men 
knew with such evident certainty: but it will take 
greater men than my Lord Bishop, greater even than 
Mr. Wells, to convince them that it was nothing at all. 


P.S.—An appropriate postcript is supplied by a letter from 
Mr. Bertrand Russell to the editor of The New Leader 
(March 12th, 1926) :— 


I am sorry that two of your correspondents should have 
been annoyed by my referring to Christianity as an agri- 
cultural religion; I had thought this was now generally 
admitted. The evidence is collected in Frazer’s Golden 
Bough, which is too long a book to be summarized. With 
regard to the ethics of Christ (as opposed to Christian 
ethics) I have two things to say. First, they are in no 
way peculiar; they are to be found in Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism. Secondly, they are historically unimportant, 
since they have never influenced the conduct of Christian 
communities or prominent Christian individuals. .. . 


So now we know. 
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PEE DO Ville 
By Leo Tolstoy 


(Translated by Aylmer Maude.) 


XITI. 


AFTER talking to Samokhin, Eugene returned to the house as 
depressed as if he had committed a crime. In the first place, 
she had understood him, believed that he wanted to see her, and 
desired it herself. Secondly, that other woman, Anna Prok- 
horova, evidently knew of it. 

Above all, he felt that he was conquered, that he was not 
master of his own will, but that there was another power moving 
him, that he had been saved only by good fortune, and that, if 
not to-day, to-morrow or a day later, he would perish all the 
same. 

** Yes, perish,’’ he did not understand it otherwise: to be 
unfaithful to his young and loving wife with a peasant woman 
in the village, in the sight of everyone—what was it but to 
perish, perish utterly, so that it would be impossible to live? 
No, something must be done. 

‘‘ My God, my God! What am I to do? Can it be that I 
shall perish like this? ’’ said he to himself. ‘‘ Is it not possible 
to do anything? Yet something must be done. Do not think 
about her,’’ he ordered himself. ‘**Do not think!’’ and 
immediately he began thinking and seeing her before him, and 
seeing also the shade of the plane tree. 

He remembered having read of a hermit who, to avoid the 
temptation he felt for a woman on whom he had to lay his hand 
to heal her, thrust his other hand into a brazier and burnt his 
fingers. He called that to mind. ‘‘ Yes, I am ready to burn 
my fingers rather than to perish.’’ He looked round to make 
sure that there was no one in the room, lit a candle, and put a 
finger into the flame. ‘‘ There, now think about her,’’ he said 
to himself ironically. It hurt him, and he withdrew his smoke- 
stained finger, threw away the match, and laughed at himself. 
What nonsense! That was not what had to be done. But it 
was necessary to do something to avoid seeing her—either to 
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go away himself or to send her away. Yes—send her away. 
Offer her husband money to remove to town, or to another 
village. People would hear of it and would talk about it. Well, 
what of that? At any rate, it was better than this danger. 
‘* Yes, that must be done,”’ he said to himself; and at the very 
time he was looking at her without moving his eyes. ‘‘ Where 
is she going? ’’ he suddenly asked himself. She, as it seemed 
to him, had seen him at the window, and now, having glanced 
at him and taken another woman by the hand, was going 
towards the garden swinging her arm briskly. Without know- 
ing why or wherefore, merely in accord with what he had been 
thinking, he went to the office. 

Vasili Nikolaich, in holiday costume and with oiled hair, was 
sitting at tea with his wife and a guest, who was wearing an 
oriental kerchief, 

**T want a word with you, Vasili Nikolaich ! ”’ 

‘* Please say what you want to. We have finished tea.’’ 

““No. I’d rather you came out with me.”’ 

** Directly; only let me get my cap. Tanya, put out the 
samovar,’’ said Vasili Nikolaich, stepping outside cheerfully. 

It seemed to Eugene that Vasili had been drinking, but what 
was to be done? It might be all the better—he would 
sympathize with him in his difficulties the more readily. 

‘“ T have come again to speak about that same matter, Vasili 
Nikolaich,’’ said Eugene—‘‘ about that woman.”’ 

** Well, what of her? I told them not to take her again on 
any account.”’ 

‘“ No, I have been thinking in general, and this is what I 
wanted to take your advice about. Isn't it possible to get them 
away, to send the whole family away? ”’ 

‘‘ Where can they be sent? ’’ said Vasili, disapprovingly and 
ironically as it seemed to Eugene, 

** Well, I thought of giving them money, or even some land 
in Koltovski—so that she should not be here.’’ 

** But how can they be sent away? Where is he to go—torn 
up from his roots? And why should you do it? What harm 
can she do you? ’”’ 

** Ah, Vasili Nikolaich, you must understand that it would 
be dreadful for my wife to hear of it.”’ 

‘* But who will tell her? ”’ 

‘“* How can I live with this dread? The whole thing is very 
painful for me.’’ 

‘But really, why should you distress yourself? Whoever 
stirs up the past—out with his eye! Who is not a sinner before 
God and to blame before the Tsar, as the saying is? ”’ 
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‘* All the same, it would be better to get rid of them. Can’t © 
you speak to the husband? ”’ 

‘* But it is no use speaking! Eh, Eugene Ivanich, what is 
the matter with you? It is all past and forgotten. All sorts 
of things happen. Who is there that would now say «anything 
bad of you? Everybody sees you.”’ 

‘* But all the same, go and have a talk with him.’’ 

‘* All right, I will speak to him.’’ 

Though he knew that nothing would come of it, this talk 
somewhat calmed Eugene. Above all, it made him feel that 
through excitement he had been exaggerating the danger. 

Had he gone to meet her by appointment? It was impossible. 
He had simply gone to stroll in the garden, and she had hap- 
pened to run out at the same time. 


XIV. 


AFTER dinner that very Trinity Sunday Liza, while walking 
from the garden to the meadow, where her husband wanted to 
show her the clover, took ia false step and fell when crossing 
a little ditch. She fell gently, on her side; but she gave an 
exclamation, and her husband saw an expression in her face 
not only of fear but of pain. He wished to help her up, but she 
motioned him away with her hand. 

‘* No, wait a bit, Eugene,’ she said, with a weak smile, and 
as it seemed to him, she looked up guiltily. ‘* My foot only 
gave way under me.”’ 

‘* There, I always say,’’ remarked Varvara Alexeevna, ‘‘ can 
anyone in her condition possibly jump over ditches? ”’ 

‘‘ But no, mamma, it is all right. I shall get up directly.” 
With her husband’s help she did get up, but immediately turned 
pale, and her face showed fear. 

‘* Yes, I am not well,’’ and she whispered something to her 
mother. 

‘* Oh, my God, what have you done! I said you ought not 
to go there,’’ cried Varvara Alexeevna. ‘‘ Wait, I will call the 
servants. She must not walk. She must be carried! ”’ 

‘‘ Don’t be afraid, Liza, I will carry you,’’ said Eugene, 
putting his left arm round her. ‘‘ Hold me by the neck. Like 
that.’’ And stooping down he put his right arm under her 
knees and lifted her. He could never afterwards forget the 
suffering and yet beatific expression of her face. 

‘*T am too heavy for you, dear,’’ she said with a smile. 
‘* Mamma is running, tell her! ’’ And she bent towards him 
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and kissed him. She evidently wanted her mother to see how 
he was carrying her. 

Eugene shouted to Varvara Alexeevna not to hurry, and 
that he would carry Liza home. Varvara Alexeevna stopped 
and began to shout still louder, 

** You will drop her, you’ll be sure to drop her. You want 
to destroy her. You have no conscience !”’ 

‘* But I am carrying her excellently.” 

‘*T do not want to watch you killing my daughter, and I 
can’t.’’ And she ran round the bend in the alley. 

‘* Never mind, it will pass,’’ said Liza, smiling. 

‘‘ Yes. If only it does not have consequences like last time.’’ 

‘* No. I am not speaking of that. That is all right. I mean 
mamma. You are tired. Rest a bit.’’ 

But though he found it heavy, Eugene carried his burden 
proudly and gladly to the house, and did not hand her over to 
the housemaid and the man-cook whom Varvara Alexeevna had 
found and sent to meet them. He carried her to the bedroom 
and placed her on the bed. 

‘‘ Now go away,’’ she said, and drawing his hand to her 
she kissed it. ‘‘ Annuska and I will manage all right.” 

Mary Pavlovna also ran in from her rooms in the wing. 
They undressed Liza and laid her on the bed. Eugene sat in 
the drawing-room with a book in his hand, waiting. Vavara 
Alexeevna went past him with such a reproachfully gloomy air 
that he felt alarmed. 

** Well, how is it? ’’ he asked. 

‘“How? What’s the good of asking? It is probably what 
you wanted when you made your wife jump over the ditch.”’ 

‘* Varvara Alexeevna!’”’ he cried. ‘‘ This is impossible. If 
you want to torment people and to poison their life,’’ he wanted 
to say, ‘‘ then go elsewhere to do it,’’ but he restrained himself. 
‘* How is it that it does not hurt you? ”’ 

‘* Tt is too late now.’’ And shaking her cap in a triumphant 
manner she passed out by the door. 

The fall had really been a bad one, Liza’s foot had twisted 
awkwardly, and there was danger of her having another mis- 
carriage. Everyone knew that there was nothing to be done, 
but that she must just le quietly, yet, all the same, they 
decided to send for a doctor. 

‘* Dear Nikolay Seménich,’’ wrote Eugene to the doctor, 
‘“you have always been so kind to us that I hope you will not 
refuse to come to my wife’s assistance. She. . .’’ and so on. 
Having written the letter, he went to the stables to arrange 
about the horses and the carriage. Horses had to be got ready 
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to bring the doctor, and others to take him back. When an 
estate is not run on a large scale, such things cannot be quickly 
decided, but have to be considered. Having arranged it all and 
dispatched the coachman, it was past nine before he got back 
to the house. His wife was lying down, and said that she felt 
perfectly well and had no pain. But Varvara Alexeevna was 
sitting with a lamp screened from Liza by some sheets of music 
and knitting a large red coverlet, with a mien that said that 
after what had happened peace was impossible; but that no 
matter what anyone else did, she at any rate would do her duty. 

Eugene noticed this, but, to appear as if he had not seen it, 
he tried to assume a cheerful and tranquil air and told how he 
had chosen the horses and how the mare, Kabushka, had 
galloped capitally as left trace-horse in the troika. 

** Yes, of course, it is just the time to exercise the horses 
when help is needed. Probably the doctor will also be thrown 
into the ditch,’’ remarked Varvara Alexeevna, examining her 
knitting from under her pince-nez and moving it close up to 
the lamp. 

‘But you know we had to send one way or other, and I 
made the best arrangement I could.’’ 

‘* Yes, I remember very well how your horses galloped with 
me under the gateway arch.’’ This was her long-standing 
fancy, and Eugene now was injudicious enough to remark that 
that was not quite what had happened. 

‘Tt is not for nothing that I have always said, and have 
often remarked to the prince, that it is hardest of all to live 
with people who are untruthful and insincere; I can endure 
anything except that.’’ 

‘* Well, if anyone has to suffer more than another, it is 


certainly I,’’ said Eugene. ‘‘ But you... .’’ 
‘* Yes, lit is evident.’”’ 
‘* What? ”’ 


‘‘ Nothing, I am only counting my stitches.’’ 

Eugene was standing at the time by the bed and Liza was 
looking at him, and one of her moist hands outside the coverlet 
caught his hand and pressed it. ‘‘ Bear with her for my sake. 
You know she cannot prevent our loving one another,’’ was 
what her look said. 

‘*T won’t do so again. It’s nothing,’’ whispered he, and 
he kissed her damp, Jong hand and then her affectionate eyes, 
which closed while he kissed them. 

‘* Can it be the same thing over again? ” he asked. ‘‘ How 
are you feeling? ”’ 
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‘‘] am afraid to say, for fear of being mistaken, but I feel 
that he is alive and will live,’’ said she, glancing at her stomach. 

‘* Ah, it is dreadful, dreadful to think of.’’ 

Notwithstanding Liza’s insistence that he should go away, 
Eugene spent the night with her, hardly closing an eye and 
ready to attend to her. 

But she passed the night well, and had they not sent for the 
doctor she would perhaps have got up. 

By dinner-time the doctor arrived, and, of course, said that, 
though if the symptoms recurred there might be cause for 
apprehension, yet actually there were no positive symptoms, 
but as there were also no contrary indications one might sup- 
pose on the one hand that—and on the other hand that... . 
And therefore she must lie still, and that ‘‘ though I do not like 
prescribing, yet, all the same, she should take this mixture and 
should lie quiet.’’ Besides this, the doctor gave Varvara 
Alexeevna a lecture on woman’s anatomy, during which Varvara 
Alexeevna nodded her head significantly. Having received his 
fee, as usual into the backmost part of his palm, the doctor 
drove away, and the patient was left to lie in bed for a week. 


XV. 


Most of his time Eugene spent by his wife’s bedside, talking 
to her, reading to her, and, what was hardest of all, enduring 
without murmur Varvara Alexeevna’s attacks, and even, con- 
triving to turn these into jokes. 

But he could not stay at home. In the first place, his wife 
sent him away, saying that he would fall ill if he always 
remained with her; and, secondly, the farming was progressing 
in a way that demanded his presence at every step. He could 
not stay at home; but was in the fields, in the wood, in the 
garden, at the thrashing floor; and everywhere, not merely 
the thought but the vivid image of Stepanida pursued him, and 
he only occasionally forgot her. But that would not have 
mattered, he could perhaps have mastered his feeling; but what 
was worst of all was that, whereas he had previously lived for 
months without seeing her, he now continually came across 
her. She evidently understood that he wished to renew rela- 
tions with her, and tried to come in his way. Nothing was 
said either by him or by her, and therefore neither he nor she 
went directly to a rendezvous, but only sought opportunities 
of meeting. 

The place where it was possible for them to meet each other 
was in the forest, where peasant women went with sacks to 
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collect grass for their cows. Eugene knew this, and therefore 
went every day by that wood. Every day he told himself that 
he would not go there, and every day it ended by his making 
his way to the forest and, on hearing the sound of voices, 
standing behind the bushes with sinking heart looking to see 
if she was there. 

Why he wanted to know whether it was she who was there 
he did not know. If it had been she and she had been alone, 
he would not have gone to her—so he believed—he would have 
run away; but he wanted to see her. 

Once he met her. As he was entering the forest she came 
out of it with two other women, carrying a heavy sack, full of 
grass, on her back. A little earlier he would perhaps have met 
her in the forest. But now, with the other women there, she 
could not go back to him in the forest. But though he realized 
this impossibility, he stood for a long time, at the risk of 
attracting the other women’s attention, behind a hazel-bush. 
Of course, she did not return, but he stayed there a long time. 
And, great heavens, how delightful his imagination made her 
appear to him! And this not once, but five or six times. And 
each time more intensely. Never had she seemed so attractive, 
and never had he been so completely in her power. 

He felt that he had lost control of himself and had become 
almost insane. His strictness with himself was not weakened 
a jot; on the contrary, he saw all the abomination of his desire 
and even of his action, for his going to the wood was an action. 
He knew that he only need come near her anywhere in the 
dark, and if possible touch her, and he would yield to his 
feelings. He knew that it was only shame before people, before 
her, and no doubt before himself also, that restrained him. And 
he knew, too, that he had sought conditions in which that 
shame would not be apparent—darkness or proximity—in which 
it would be stifled by animal passion. And therefore he knew 
that he was a wretched criminal, and despised and hated himself 
with all his soul. He hated himself because he still had not 
surrendered : every day he prayed God to strengthen him, to 
save him from perishing; every day he determined that from 
to-day onward he would not take a step to see her, and would 
forget her. Every day he devised means of delivering himself 
from this enticement, and he made use of those means. 

But it was all in vain. 

One of the means was continual occupation; another was 
intense physical work and fasting; a third was imagining 
clearly to himself the shame that would fall upon him when 
everybody knew of it—his wife, his mother-in-law, and the 
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folk around. He did all this, and it seemed to him that he was 
conquering, but the hour came, midday: the hour of their 
former meetings and the hour when he had met her carrying 
the grass, and he went to the forest. Thus five days of 
torment passed. He only saw her from a distance, but did not 
once encounter her. 


XVI. 


Liza was gradually recovering, she could move about, and was 
only uneasy at the change that had taken place in her husband, 
which she did not understand. 

Varvara Alexeevna had gone away for a while, and the only 
visitor was Eugene’s uncle. Mary Pavlovna was, as usual, 
at home. 

Eugene was in his semi-insane condition when there came 
two days of pouring rain, as often happens after thunder in 
June. The rain stopped all work. They even ceased carting 
manure, on account of the dampness and dirt. The peasants 
remained at home. The herdsmen wore themselves out with 
the cattle, and eventually drove them home. The cows and 
sheep wandered about in the pastureland and ran loose in the 
grounds. The peasant women, barefoot and wrapped in shawls, 
splashing through the mud, rushed about to seek the runaway 
cows. Streams flowed everywhere along the paths, all the 
leaves and all the grass were saturated with water, and streams 
flowed unceasingly from the spouts into the bubbling puddles. 

Eugene sat at home with his wife, who was particularly 
wearisome that day. She questioned Eugene several times as 
to the cause of his discontent; and he replied with vexation that 
nothing was the matter. She ceased questioning him, but was 
still distressed. 

They were sitting after breakfast in the drawing-room. His 
uncle, for the hundredth time, was recounting fabrications about 
his society acquaintances. Liza was knitting a jacket, and 
sighed, complaining of the weather and of a pain in the small 
of her back. The uncle advised her to lie down, and asked for 
vodka for himself. It was terribly dull for Eugene in the house. 
Everything was weak and dull. He read a book and a magazine, 
but understood nothing of them. 

‘* Yes, I must go out and look at the rasping machine they 
brought yesterday,’’ said he. He got up and went out. 

‘* Take an umbrella with you.’’ 

‘* Oh, no, I have a leather coat. And I am only going as 
far as the boiling-room,”’ 
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He put on his boots and his leather coat and went to the 
factory; but he had not gone twenty steps before, coming 
towards him, he met her with her skirts tucked up high above 
her white calves. She was walking, holding down the shaw! in 
which her head and shoulders were wrapped. 

‘‘ Where are you going? ’’ said he, not recognizing her the 
first instant. When he recognized her it was already too late. 
She stopped, smiling, and looked long at him. 

‘*T am looking for a calf. Where are you off to in such 
weather? ’’ said she, as if she were seeing him every day. 

‘‘Come to the shed,’’ said he suddenly, without knowing 
how he said it. It was as if someone else had uttered the words. 

She bit her shawl, winked, and ran in the direction which 
led from the garden to the shed, but he continued his path, 
intending to turn off beyond the lilac-bush and go there too. 

‘* Master,’’ he heard a voice behind him. ‘‘ The mistress is 
calling you, and wants you to come back for a minute.”’ 

This was Misha, his manservant. 

‘“My God! This is the second time you have saved me,” 
thought Eugene, and immediately turned back. His wife 
reminded him that he had promised to take some medicine at 
the dinner-hour to a sick woman, and he had better take it 
with him. 

While they were getting the medicine some five minutes 
elapsed, and then, going away with the medicine, he hesitated 
to go direct to the shed, lest he should be seen from the house, 
but as soon as he was out of sight he promptly turned and 
made his way to it. He already saw her in imagination, inside 
the shed, smiling gaily. But she was not there, and there 
was nothing in the shed to show that she had been there. 

He was already thinking that she had not come, had not 
heard or understood his words—he had muttered them through 
his nose as if afraid of her hearing them—or perhaps she had 
not wanted to come. ‘‘ And why did I imagine that she would 
rush to me? She has her own husband; it is only I who am 
such a wretch as to have a wife, and a good one, and to run 
after another.’’ Thus he thought sitting in the shed, the thatch 
of which had a leak and dripped from its straw. ‘‘ But how 
delightful it would be if she did come—alone here in this rain. 
If only I could embrace her once again; then let happen what 
may. But yes,’’ he recollected, ‘‘ one could tell if she has 
been here by her footprints.’’ He looked at the trodden ground 
near the shed and at the path overgrown by grass; and the 
fresh print of bare feet, and even of one that had slipped, was 
visible. ‘‘ Yes, she has been here. Well, now it is settled. 
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Wherever I may see her | shall go straight to her. I will go 
to her at night.’’ He sat for a long time in the shed, and left 
it numbed and exhausted. He delivered the medicine, returned 
home, and lay down in his room to wait for dinner. : 


(To be concluded.) 
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Though aggressively ushered in and badly translated, M. Roustan’s 
defence of the philosophes and their century exhibits at times the real 
French spirit of intellectual inquiry. He has, too, some of the best quali- 
ties of a social historian. But there is a discrepancy between his elaborate 
study of the environment of the philosophes and his conclusions: the 
argument is not close enough. He aims at once to give the philosophes 
(not chiefly Rousseau) credit for the Revolution and to tilt at those who 
do not find the Revolution creditable, but does not co-ordinate the two 
motives or make them convincing, His grasp of reality is uncertain; for 
his critical faculty is undermined by a political leaning towards those who 
love to make a wilderness and call it Liberty. 


InpiA. By Sir Valentine Chirol. Introduction by the Right Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher. (Benn.) 15s. - net. 


Sir Valentine, a writer expert in Indian affairs, presents a survey which 
combines an historical with a political sense: it is balanced because he 
has sympathy both with India and with the virtues of British governance. 
He sees Britain’s duty as a principle of ‘‘ trusteeship,” as Burke put it. 
This is a good book, well adapted to its several purposes. 


“apt 
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THe CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT History. Vol. III. The Assyrian Empire. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 35s. met. i 


We can do little more here than to remind our readers that this work 
embodies the ever-surprising richness and variety of recent archelogical 
discoveries; and that it forms a very complete and satisfying achievement 
of Cambridge—and of English—scholarship. It shows, too, just how and 
where real history began. Mr. Sidney Smith writes fully on Assyria; 
Dr. D. G. Hogarth on the Hittites; Dr. Sayce on the Kingdom of Van; 
Dr. Minns on the Scythians; Dr. Campbell Thompson on Babylonia ; Dr. Hall 
on later Egypt; Professor Stewart Macalister on Jerusalem; Dr. S. A. Cook 
on Jerusalem and the Prophets; and MM. Wade-Gery, Gardner, Cary, 
Myres, and Adcock on the rise of Greece. The style of writing, on the 
whole, if pedestrian, is well suited to the theme and fairly clear; and the 
approach of the various contributors more uniform than in the previous 
volumes. 


THUCYDIDES. By G. F. Abbott. (Routledge.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Abbott, a practised writer on modern afiairs, studies the great Greek 
from the angle of “historical reality.”” He has himself a realistic and 
slightly sceptical cast of mind; and, though not exactly a master of brevity, 
he has given us an attractive book that will repay more than one reading. 
In his view, human history is a perpetual recurrence. He thinks Thucy- 
dides’s philosophy the truest, because based solely on cumulative facts. 
This showing, indeed, leaves Thucydides the archetype of historians. Though 
no “ artist,’ his restraint affords one of the finest examples of Greek art. 
Mr. Abbott has a sensible view of the moral and esthetic functions of 
history. His work is a corrective of the more flaccid views current on 
Thucydides and his compatriots. He writes well against Cornford and 
Grundy on the causes of the Peloponnesian War; and against Grote on the 
more personal question of Thucydides’s ‘“ bias.” We see no reason to 
dispute his searching judgment of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The argu- 
ment against moral progress is the most debatable thing in the book. 
Mr. Abbott’s theory of the composition of the History is just a fair working 
hypothesis. His book forms, incidentally, an indictment of democratic 


overnment. And, alas! it is always depressing to face the truth about 
she Athenians. 


LIFE AND WoRK IN MODERN Europe. By G. Renard and G. Weulersse. 


Translated by Margaret Richards. Foreword by Eileen Power. 
(Routledge.) 16s. net. 


An economic revolution succeeded the political, the moral and intellec- 
tual, and the geographical revolutions in the formation of modern Europe 
as we know it. This work traces the causes and working-out of the 
economic revolution—which involved, of course, the rise of the mercantile 
class and the specializing craftsman—from the end of the fifteenth to the 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries in all the European countries. It 
is interesting to have the rise of the nations to social prosperity studied 
both in order and collaterally for the first time. The book is worthy of the 
ambitions and admirable “‘ History of Civilization ” series. 


THE NaTURE OF RELIGION. By Professor W. P. Paterson, D.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 15s. net. 


This thoughtful and scholarly work is worthy both of its theme and of the 
Gifford foundation. Dr. Paterson views religion from the standpoint of the 
Western Christian consciousness, informed and modified (to a slight extent) 
by comparative study. Considerable space is devoted to the discussion of 
relevant eydache ie data, in which the author gives a fair, if somewhat 
simplified account of contemporary doctrines. His main weakness here, 
however, seems to be an undue hesitancy in the face of his authorities, 
which leaves his own conclusions indefinite and difficult to assess. A more 
original and independent treatment would have been preferable. 


Wuat’s o’CLocK. By Amy Lowell. (Cape.) 6s. net. 

Miss Lowell, a personality, a valiant experimentalist, and a biographer 
of definite though diluted gift, was never at her best as a poet; aor ane 
these last poems of her best. On the whole, they are rather uninspired ; 
and marred by provincialism, 1 


ack of artistic discrimination, and a tortured 
method. We prefer the light, fanciful vein of “ The Sisters ” or ‘‘ View 
of Teignmouth ” to the more ambitious pieces. 
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IMPRESSIONS AND 
COMMENTS (second series.) 


Pocket edition. Dark blue cloth. 6/- net per vol. 


FICTION 


THREE KINGDOMS 


By STORM JAMESON, Author of Zhe Piti/ul 

Wife. 7/6 net 

Times Literary Supplement.— It is all very subtle, as such 
things are in life, and Miss Storm Jameson weaves an intricate 
pattern with uncommon skill and delicacy. ... This writer 
is richly found in the stuff of human experience and her book, 
gene and leisurely, has something of an older tradition 
about it.’ 


THE HOUSEMAID 


By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITi, Author of 7he Zortoise- 
shell Cat. 7/6 net 
Spectator.—‘ A delightful book .. . a tender and thoughtful 

tale. .. . An ambitious, serious book, carefully and crisply 

written, with sound characterisation.” 
Gerald Gould in the Daily News.—‘. .. A story which is at 
once thrillingly exciting and a work of strong consistent art.” 


NOT SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE 7/6 net 
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By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD, Author of Upstairs. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘ The real pleasure (and it has a dis- 
tinct flavour of its own) is in seeing the mystification of the 
people who try to solve the mystery—and never do.” 


Daily Graphic.—‘ A mystery story of great power. ... This 
gripping narrative is certainly to be recommended above 
any murder story of the last few months. . . .A first-class 
murder story.” 
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A new edition of 


A GERMAN PENSION 


By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 6/- net 
By the same author: 
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NOTABLE NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


One TREE. By A. M. Allen. (Chatto & Windus.) 7s. 6d. net. 


A notably unfashionable and “satisfying ’’ novel. The author gives us an 
objective, controlled and almost too deliberate study of a provincial Dis- 
senting society in the ’°80’s. There is hardly one among the carefully drawn 
characters whose reality can be questioned. Ellis’s domestic life and its 
slow disturbance by the Missioner; the broad humanity of Hannah 
Horrocks; the emergences of grandfather Job and his eloquence in the 
midnight chapel: each theme is set in stronger relief by the others. The 
book is never brilliant; but there is something substantial about it. It 
satisfies least in the vague sociological implications symbolized by the 
“damp” and the ‘ smoke.” 


CuaIns. By Henri Barbusse. Translated by Stephen Haden Guest. 
Two vols. (Cape.) 7s. 6d. net. each. 


There can be few more startling evidences of the disintegration wrought 
by the war than that it has led a Frenchman of ability and sincerity to 
write Chains. The book represents a state of chaos from which valid 
esthetic communication is impossible. The Pythagorean soul of this 
M. Trachel, followed, from its earliest incarnation, over a vast and varied 
historical scene, has no unity of significance. What confuses the reader 
has enhanced the author’s own confusion. M. Barbusse’s dramatic sense 
has failed him; he turns the eye of detachment neither within nor without. 
Despite pages of brilliance, even of power, it is a pretentious and depress- 
ing document; and its aggressiveness makes even sympathy difficult. It 
has not gained in this English presentation. 


Tue VirGIN Heart. A Novel by Remy de Gourmont. Translated by 
Aldous Huxley. (Allen & Unwin.) 7s. 6d. net. 


This is hardly de Gourmont’s ‘‘ masterpiece ’’; or, indeed, wel] described 
as a “novel.” As a physio-analytical study of the ‘‘ emotions ’—that is, 
sexual impulses—of two Frenchmen and a young girl, it is no doubt con- 
summate. It is marked by much intelligence, succinctness and dramatic 
economy. Unfortunately, this purely physiological approach admits no 
zsthetic vision of life. Not a breath of imagination stirs the arid and 
depressing scene. 


THE HOUSEMAID. By Naomi Royde-Smith. (Constable.) 7s. 6d. net. 


This story—or rather, fusion of two stories—is very well written, but ill- 
eonstructed and uneven in interest. Miss Royde-Smith has a humonr, a 
tolerance, a blithe “‘repose in motion” that lift her fiction to a rather 
high plane. There are moments when she floods the human comedy with 
a ray of light and holds one fascinated with sympathy. Unfortunately, her 
high life is less compelling than her humbler scene, and the middle part 
flags badly owing to a vital weakness in male characterization. The dual 
emotional history of Page and Anne, brought to a surprising yet delicately 
“right ’’ contact by the finer Eileen Tansley, is wholly successful; and so 
is the comedy of Demetrius Quin and ‘“ Quin’s Hamlet Matinée.” But 
does not the completeness of the ‘‘ housemaid ’’ motive depend upon other 
conclusions shirked ? 
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Heinemann 


MR. PEPYS 
by Clifford Bax 


The text of the play as produced, with music by Martin Shaw, 
at the Everyman Theatre, and now running at the 
Royalty Theatre. 


35. Od, net. 


TOM FOOL 
by F. Tennyson Jesse 


Miss Jesse has returned from the play to the novel, and tells 
here the story of a lover of the sea as he remembered it 
himself in the moment of his drowning. 


75. Od. net. 


THE VENETIAN GLASS NEPHEW 
by Elinor Wylie 
This story of eighteenth-century Venice is a quite worthy 
successor of Jennifer Lorn; Miss Wylie’s style is here 


even more subtly blended of extravagance and 
delicacy. 


75. Od. net. 


TWO LIVES 
by William Ellery Leonard 


“Like Modern Love, it has its roots in tragic experience, and 
. this comparison is the only relevant and adequate 
one I know.’’—PROFESSOR HERFORD, of Manchester. 


6s. net. 


THE TRAGEDY OF NAN 
by John Masefield 


A reprint of Mr. Masefield’s most famous tragedy, which has 
for some time been difficult to obtain. 


6s. net. 
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POETRY AND REALITY 
By John Middleton Murry 


OWARDS the end of his book, Principles of 
IR Literary Criticism, Mr. I. A. Richards discusses 
what he calls the ‘‘revelation’’ theory of 
poetry ; that is to say the theory that poetry, in its 
highest forms, does actually reveal somewhat of the 
else hidden. nature of reality. The theory was first 
maintained in this country by the “‘ romantic ’’ poets 
of the early nineteenth century. It is to be found also 
in Goethe. But centuries before that we find palpable 
hints of it in Plotinus ; and the enthusiastic sometimes 
“discover it adumbrated in Aristotle‘s famous dictum that 
‘““ Poetry is more highly serious and more philosophic 
than history.’’ 
Mr. Richards is distinctly scornful of the suggestion. 


The joy (he writes) which is so strangely the heart of 
the experience [of high tragedy] is not an indication that 
‘* all's right with the world,’’ or that ‘‘ somewhere, some- 
how there is justice ’’; it is an indication that all is right 
here and now with the nervous system. 


He is ruthless, you see, with our little illusions. 
When we respond to King Lear or The Cherry 


Orchard, and leave them with the sweet solemnity of 


os 


* Though I disagree with many of Mr. 'Richards’s conten- 
tions, I regard his book as a valuable one: in a good sense, 
stimulating. In this article I kick against one of the pricks. 
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a Nunc dimittis sounding within our souls, a conviction 
that our eyes have seen our salvation, we are the victims 
of romantic delusion, pardonable perhaps in such foolish 
children of earth as we, but to be regarded by the cool- 
headed expert in knowledge with a blend of amusement 
and pity. 

And yet, I wonder... ‘‘ All is right here and 
now with the nervous system.’’ It is downright 
enough. Mr. Richards is obviously quite certain that 
he knows. Yet Goethe, Coleridge, Keats . . . were 
no fools either. We had better take another look at 
the new theory before we bid a long farewell to the old 
one. 

‘ All is right with the nervous system.’’ Queer that 
we should read King Lear only to find out that. The 
last thing that entered Keats’ head, when he sat down 
to read the play :— 


O golden-tongued romance with serene lute! 
Fair-pluméd Syren! Queen of far away ! 
Leave melodizing on this wintry day, 

Shut up thine olden volume, and be mute. 

Adieu! for once again the fierce dispute 
Betwixt damnation and impassion’d clay 
Must I turn through; ... 


But, of course, he misunderstood himself. What he 
was really after was to determine whether he could 
stick it. He ought to have known that Monk Lewis 
was a better test of nerves. 

But probably we misunderstand Mr. Richards. The 
‘“nervous system ’’ sounds a very businesslike affair. 
No humbug about that, so to speak. And yet, I fancy, 
it is as vague and nebulous a conception as the “‘ soul.’’ 
In spite of his appearance of scientific rigour, Mr. 
Richards is saying no more than that the strange and 
profound satisfaction that comes to us through great 
tragedy is purely emotional and subjective. We feel 
it, and that is all. If that is what he means, he might 
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have chosen a less ambiguous way of saying it. Simple 
things are best said simply. 

But, in actual fact, he says more than this. He says 
that the profound satisfaction we derive from tragedy is 
an indication that all is right with the nervous system. 
Whether he meant this, we cannot tell. Perhaps his 
audacious pen ran away with him. For we must ask 
why the tragic satisfaction indicates that all is nght with 
the nervous system? Is it because that strange satis- 
faction is the correct response to tragedy? But who 
‘is to determine what is the correct response? From 
the fact, on which Mr. Richards is so anxious to insist, 
that all we can say of great tragedy is that it calls forth 
a certain emotional condition in certain people, it is 
quite impossible to conclude that the presence of that 
condition is evidence that they, or their nervous 
systems, or their souls, or their bank-accounts are in 
good order. 

Mr. Richards cannot have it both ways. He has 
chosen a complete subjectivism ; then he must stick 
to it. He declares that the fact in question is that cer- 
tain people, after reading or seeing King Lear, experi- 
ence a strange satisfaction. Very good. But if we are 
to accept it as a statement of the fact, he must not go 
beyond it. [he moment he attempts to make deduc- 
tions from the fact, new and unwarrantable assumptions 
enter in. Mr. Richards’ assumption is that to the 
people to whom this strange satisfaction comes it comes 
because their nervous systems are in order. First, it 
is an unwarrantable assumption; and it 1s a very 
doubtful one. It would be taughed at by nine neurolo- 
gists out of ten, for the chances are that the soundest 
nervous systems belong to those Philistines who would 
be bored to extinction if they were compelled to read, 
or to see, King Lear. 

Mr. Richards may reply that in his view the nervous 
systems of our friends-the. Philistines are not in order. 
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But in that case he means by the nervous system some- 
thing quite peculiar—never before described by that 
name. He means the very delicately refined sensibility 
which, he believes, is required in order to respond fully 
to King Lear. I do not doubt that it is required. But 
the only reason for holding that a refined sensibility 
is necessary to respond to King Lear, is that Kimg 
Lear is a very delicate and subtle object. Our response 
to King Lear can prove that we have a refined sensi- 
bility only on one condition, that it is, im itself, some- 
thing which requires a refined sensibility to respond to 
it. Without we know the nature of the object, nothing 
can be deduced as to the nature of the subject. 

The truth is that Mr. Richards has attempted an 
illegitimate simplification of the problem of poetry. 
Two things are given in the poetic experience—the 
poem, and the reader. It is only possible to say a 
clever thing, such as that the joy of the tragic experi- 
ence is an indication that all is right with the nervous 
system, by unconsciously doing a stupid one—namely, 
to leave out the poem. The truth is that the strange 
joy that comes to the reader of high tragedy is the out- 
come of the meeting of two elements : some quality in 
the tragedy itself, and a delicate sensibility in the 
reader. If the experiencing of that joy indicates that 
the reader possesses a delicate sensibility, it indicates 
equally, and by precisely the same logical compulsion, 
that there is in the tragedy itself an object some quality 
which causes the delicate sensibility to function 
In a way so strange. 

It is tedious, no doubt, to be compelled thus pain- 
fully to prove that an egg is an egg and not a taste; 
but subtle logicians like Mr. Richards have to be 
tediously countered. At any rate, we are now ina posi- 
tion to rewrite his bold sentence for him to accord with 
the facts :— 

The joy which is so strangely the heart of the experience 
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[of tragedy] is an indication that our sensibilities are deli- 
cate and responsive : whether it is an indication that ‘‘ all’s 
right with the world’’ can only be decided by an inquiry 
into the nature of those qualities possessed by the tragedy, 
and responded to by our sensibilities—an inquiry into which 
I have not the patience to enter. 

So far from having demolished the ‘* revelation ’ 
theory of poetry, Mr. Richards has not touched it at 
all. Like most writers on literature who are zesthetic 
philosophers rather than literary critics, he has bemused 
himself with a phrase. Mr. Richards’ talisman—‘‘ the 
nervous system ’’—has failed him. 

I am not anxious to embark upon the inquiry which 
Mr. Richards has thus avoided. To attempt it in the 
few pages of this brief essay would be fantastic. For 
it would involve a long and minute investigation into 
the creative process of the poet, which has never yet 
been attempted by any critic. Coleridge intended to 
undertake it, and left behind him valuable hints for the 
work—but they are hints, and no more. I confess that 
I have only glimpses of the way the work should be 
done ; it is something which I hope, not indeed to do, 
but to have helped in the doing, before I die. 

But the present point is that the “‘ revelation ’ 
theory of poetry and art emerges completely unscathed 
from Mr. Richards’s demolition. He has delivered his 
blow on the empty air. That is not to say that the 
‘‘ revelation ”’ theory is right, but that we may with a 
good conscience retain the theory held by Goethe, Cole- 
ridge, and Keats, and still believe that the chances are 
that they, being at once great poets and subtle thinkers, 
were not wholly deluded. 

Nevertheless, though it would be idle to undertake a 
systematic defence of the “‘ revelation’ theory without 
a careful and minute investigation of the creative pro- 
cess, it may be worth while to point out that the real 
objection to the theory springs generally not from a 
consideration of the facts, but from an a prion repug- 
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nance to the implications of the theory. The philosopher 
cannot admit the poet’s implicit claim to ‘‘ know ”’ 
reality, or the reader’s claim to attain through the poet’s 
work a ‘‘ knowledge ”’ of reality. ‘‘ Knowledge ”’ is 
the privilege of the philosopher, and he very strongly 
resents the attempt of the poet to claim it. Therefore, 
he feels himself compelled, by hook or by crook, to 
prove that the poet’s conviction of knowledge is merely 
subjective : it is an emotional condition. By some 
mysterious means (into which the philosopher never 
really inquires) the poet with this sense of ‘‘ know- 
ledge *’ creates something which arouses in the sensitive 
reader the same sense of ‘‘ knowledge.’’ This also 
must be merely subjective: an emotional condition. 
The decision is a priort. For if the strange condition of 
soul, experienced by the poet, and called by him 
‘‘ knowledge,’’ which is communicated to us, and called 
by us “‘ knowledge,’’ be not relegated to pure subjec- 
tivity, then the philosopher’s monopoly of ‘‘ know- 
ledge’’ is threatened. But, unfortunately for the 
philosopher, his effort to relegate this queer poetic ex- 
perience to the realm of subjectivity fails, as we have 
seen it fail in the case of Mr. Richards. 

Of course, those who uphold or incline to the ‘* reve- 
lation ’’ theory of poetry do not claim that the poet’s 
‘‘ knowledge ’’ is of the same kind as the philosopher's 
or the scientist’s—it may be remarked in passing that 
the scientist is just as scornful of the philosopher’s 
claim to knowledge as the philosopher is scornful of the 
poet’s. Roughly, the “‘ revelation ’’ theory holds that 
there is a reality outside the perceiving mind and that 
man has evolved several ways of seeking to know it. 
Of these several ways the poetic, or artistic, alone is 
concerned with the real in its particularity : it does not 
seek to subsume particulars under universal concepts, 
nor does it confine itself to the measurable aspects of 
the world, It is primarily concerned with the world 
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of ordinary human experience ; and the materials with 
which the poet sets about his work are unusually vivid 
perceptions of real and particular objects. Like Antony 
in the streets of Alexandria he ‘“‘ notes the qualities of 
people,’’ and of things : not for any practical purposes, 
as an employer may note the qualities of men for a par- 
ticular job, or a mason of stones for a particular build- 
ing, but simply and solely for his own denght in obser- 
vation. ‘Towards the world of particulars he is passive 
and receptive, that not one of its qualities may be lost. 
It is perhaps peculiar that he should take delight in 
this : it is because the pursuit gives him delight. He 
has ‘‘ more than ordinary organic sensibility.’’ In fact 
he alone is able to see the world of particulars, where 
ordinary men, as it were, see only the headlines, and 
take note only of those salient features of the world 
which are useful for their practical ends. 

This rare faculty of vividly perceiving particulars is 
the primary poetic gift: no one can ever be a great 
creative writer without it, though not all who have it 
become great creative writers. What further gifts are 
necessary, what further operations are carried on the 
mind of the great poet beside this incessant intuition of 
particulars, cannot be discussed now : it is a fascinating 
and difficult inquiry. But even this brief consideration 
of the primary poetic perception is sufficient to show 
that when the poet claims to reveal reality he is not talk- 
ing idle nonsense. By his most elementary act of per- 
ception and description, he does reveal, and he reveals 
the real. 

And we may surmise that the poet’s activity, when 
he is a Shakespeare and writing King Lear, though 
infinitely more complex, is of the same kind. Just asa 
life-time of observation of particular things has given 
him the power of making us see them when he describes 
them, so a life-time of observation of the behaviour of 
men and women (above all, perhaps, of himself) has 
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given him the power of making us understand them 
when he represents them. We see that they mus# act 
as he makes them act, speak as he makes them speak. 
True, they use a language which in real life they would 
not use. The characters of a high Shakespearean 
tragedy speak as poets. It is necessary that they 
should so speak. ‘The poet alone can utter himself ; and 
the characters of a great tragedy must utter themselves. 
And that strange peculiarity of high tragedy that its 
heroes speak rhythmical and recondite poems has its 
simple explanation in the fact that poetic utterance alone 
is completely expressive of the living man. 

Thus the characters of high tragedy are the more 
real, because they are not realistic. They are presented 
complete, as it were in the round, to our conciousness ; 
and as they move to their destinies we have an imme- 
diacy of contact with them which is unattainable through 
any other literary form. When Cleopatra cries :— 

O, see, my women, 
The crown o’ the earth doth melt. My lord! 
O wither’d is the garland of the war, 
The soldier’s pole is fall’n: young boys and girls 
Are level now with men; the odds is gone 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. 


she is uttering an emotion which in real life is 
never expressed—not because it is not felt, but 
simply because men and women have not the 
power to express it. High tragedy brings us 
into contact with creatures who experience the most 
grievous human vicissitude, feel the deepest human 
emotions, and express themselves. Therefore, in one 
sense they are not human. Not Shakespeare himself 
could have expressed his emotion at the moment that 
he felt it. © When his dark lady betrayed him, he 
laughed wanly and said, ‘‘ That’s a blow!’’ just as 
feebly as the rest of us. But the shudder of loathing 
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of himself and her remained with him: he could recall 
it. One day he did recall it, and wrote :— 


The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action... 


This added faculty of utterance, that can be given 
to the creatures of a poet’s imagination alone, makes 
them more real than men actually are, precisely as the 
poet’s description of an object makes it more real than 
it actually is to the ordinary perceptions of men. 

But, it may be said, when the poet describes a prim- 
rose, there is (or there was) a primrose which he sees 
and describes; when Shakespeare gives utterance to 
Cleopatra, there is no Cleopatra. How can he then be 
revealing the reality, when there is no reality to reveal ? 
The answer is simple. He is revealing his own expe- 
rience of real, of which his Cleopatra is but one of athou- 
sand incarnations. Thereby you admit (comes the 
reply) that the only reality with which we make con- 
tact in a Shakespearean tragedy is Shakespeare’s expe- 
rience. True, so far as it goes. But Shakespeare’s 
experience—his emotions, his thoughts, his habits of 
emotion and thought—is experience of the real. His 
‘more than ordinary organic sensibility’’ was ex- 
posed, day in day out, to contact with the real world ; 
by it he was shaped to what he was. When he utters 
himself through the immense complexity of a tragedy it 
is his experience of the real world that he utters. One 
man’s experience of it, if you insist. But such another 
man you will not find in the world’s history. What he 
brought to the equal marriage with reality was what the 
high gods gave him, ‘‘ an experiencing nature,’’ the 
like of which they gave to no other man. 

Through that experiencing nature we little men are 
privileged to make our nearest contact with the real, 
one far closer, far more comprehensive than the most 
sensitive among us could make—a contact that seemed 
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prodigious and miraculous to poets of genius—to 

Goethe, to Coleridge, to Keats. ‘This real is not the 

real of science, nor of philosophy ; it is not the reality 
of the specialist of any sort, but it is the reality with | 
which we ordinary humans are all our lives concerned, | 
the world in which we suffer and delight, are defeated 
and conquer. ‘To know that reality as it is, may not. 
be ‘‘ knowledge ’’ for the philosopher, or for the scien-- 
tist ; it is ‘‘ knowledge ”’ to us, and it is the only know- 

ledge we greatly care about. We go to Shakespeare 
to learn it, and to learn how to learn more, to have 

our own small experiencing natures enlarged. We do 
not go to him in order to learn whether our nervous 

systems are in order ; nor do we get any answer to that. 
important question through him. ‘The joy that comes 
to us after a tragedy of his is not indeed a sign that 
we know the secret of the universe, however much we 
may feel that we do; but it is a sign that the truer and 
more complete experience of reality we gain through — 
Shakespeare does bring us, what we sometimes dream 

all true experience of reality would bring us were we 

but capable of it, joy and serenity. Once break this. 
contact with the real, once persuade men that high 
tragedy has not its roots in outward life, there would 
be no joy and acceptance in the tragic experience any 
more. But in attempting to break that contact with | 
the real, you are attempting the impossible. Every 

man capable of experiencing a Shakespearean tragedy 

at all knows, with the same certainty he has of his own. 
existence, that he is making contact with the real. He 
1S making contact with art also. That he sometimes 
forgets. But by forgetting it, he gets to the root of 
the matter, which far cleverer men miss by remember- 

ing it, namely, that art is but a means—the most 

potent of all means—of bringing reality nearer to us 

than we have power to bring it to ourselves. 
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THE HAND 
By M. L. Skinner 


IT was winter, and bitter cold when the sun was hidden. 
Then there was little doing in the mining-town hospital 
back there in Western Australia. The evenings were 
long, the light from the old kerosene lamp dim to read 
by, and the Matron was good at telling a story. 

She had been through the war, but it was not of her 
war-time experiences we persuaded her to talk, rather 
of her days in Australia, in peace. We would draw 
our slippery leather chairs to the fire, and ask her how 
she had come to be a matron so young, and how she 
had got herself appointed to those posts way back in 
the interior, where she had managed so well. 

‘I was trained young,’ she told us modestly. 
~ And then my father was a doctor ; he suggested my 
taking a course in dispensing. That was how I dropped 
into these positions. You see, there are no chemists 
_ out back there, and if there is a doctor, he has no time 
for dispensing. So I could do it.’’ 

_ " It was an awfully lonely life for a young nurse.”’ 
~ I loved it.’’ 

But weren’t you ever frightened? ”’ 

pai whaty:’? 

‘’ Well—the loneliness! And bad white men, and 
_ bad blacks! Or patients in delirium! Or some awful 
_ maternity case you couldn’t handle! ”’ 

‘I didn’t think about it. I did what I could. J 
was frightened once, though : and that, really, by a 
nurse screaming. A nurse shouldn’t scream.’’ 

We agreed in silence. 

~ It was in that outpost hospital between Ashthorp 
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and Boolong, out there on the far edge of the goldfields, 
twenty miles from Ashthorp and thirty from Boolong— 
a rough half-way. We served both the mining camps— 
as well as the settlers. It’s a great sheep country, and 
the station people used to call in and give us Coo-ee ! 
when they were going down to the coast. 

‘It wasn’t so lonely. There were two nurses and a 
cook on the staff, as well as myself. Then the big well, 
with the water-supply for everybody, and the half-way 
house, and a blacksmith’s, and the public-house, all 
lay in a jumble between the railway and the road. The 
publican had a wife and a boy, and the blacksmith’s 
wife had three little girls. ‘The trail came through, 
from up-country, and every buggy or wagon stopped at 
the blacksmith’s, or at the public-house—or at the 
hospital. We weren't so lonely, at all. 

‘‘ ‘They were fine people, the people from the sheep 
stations, as a rule: brought us eggs and poultry and 
mutton, and kangaroo and wild turkeys, going down ; 
and coming back from the coast the newspapers, and 
books, and chocolates. 

‘“ Nurse Hammer—you remember her, don’t you, 
Hammer ?—she was a regular town girl, weak ; while 
Nurse Smith was a staunch little thing. ‘They were | 
both in the men’s ward this particular evening, playing 
cards. The hospital was a wooden, ramshackle L- 
shaped bungalow, without fence or anything, lying 
open to the bush on one side, the road on the other 
side, the railways going beyond the road, and some- 
body’s boundary fence beyond the railway. The men’s 
ward was at the bend of the L, and our bedrooms 
opened out on to the verandah on one wing, the kitchen 
and stores round at the other end. 

‘ This night I am telling you about, I was sitting 
doing accounts in my room, and my mind kept wander-_ 
ing—I am like that—very practical, really—and then 
liable to feel things in the air, that other people arent 
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aware of. My father called it ‘ unwarranted inference,’ 
and told me to taboo it. But it gets hold of me some- 
times ; and this evening I was uneasy and aware of 
‘something ’ ; I could not get on with my work. 

‘“ It was hot, all the doors were open on to the veran- 
dah. The moon was up, a brilliant white night, white 
and black, and still. From where I sat I could see the 
bush, mysterious under the bright moon, drawing itself 
into itself, as if the blazing hot sun had been enough, 
without the moon. It fascinated me, but I could under- 
stand why the blacks are so terrified after sundown. It 
is frightening. 

‘“ | wanted to get on with my work, and ignore the 
night, but I kept stopping and staring outside, just 
gazing. I could hear the nurses laughing and chatting 
with the patients : and an old mo’poke booing ; a most 
reassuring sound. And | knew that cook was not far 
off, out on the wood heap perhaps, with her young man, 
a respectable sandalwood-getter who was ‘in’ from his 
camp with a load of trucking. The sounds I imagined 
could not come from them, because if there was any 
sound at all it was a creeping, held breathing, a stifled 
sound. I heard nothing, really, but I made myself get 
up and look along the verandah, and round the clearing. 
Shadowy emptiness was all there was, except that I 
saw the mo’poke who had been sitting on a stump fly 
away. So I went back to the table and tried to add 
up those figures. My Jittle clock chimed ten, and I 
heard Nurse Hammer coming to bed. There came the 
sound of her match striking, and suddenly a blood- 
curdling scream. I jumped from my chair and down 
from the verandah to the ground, running till I came 
into the lamp-light that flooded out from the ward. I 
could not have gone along the shadowy verandah itself, 
after that terrible scream. But my instant thought was 

to reach the patients. One had just recovered from an 
attack of D.T.s, and I had him immediately in mind. 
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But it wasn’t Sam Jones. He met me with a sheepish 
grin—not even upset. The other men were all right, 
rousing up from their pillows with inquiring glances. 
Sam had slipped into his dungarees, and both he and 
Nurse Smith looked at me with relief, as if my presence 
in the doorway would solve the mystery. But all relief 
vanished in the moment, for the scream was repeated. 
We all stood paralyzed, until Nurse Smith gasped : 
‘Hammer!’ Then we all ran along the verandah 
together to her room. There was no light coming from 
her open door, though [ had distinctly heard her strike 
a match ; but terror seemed to sweep out of it like a 
blast of cold wind. ‘ Hammer!’ cried Nurse Smith, 
and then in the gloaming we could see the figure of the 
girl, standing motionless by the bed. ‘ Wait a 
minute,’ said Nurse Smith, and she ran back to get the 
hurricane lantern, while | went in and put my arms 
round Nurse Hammer. She began to sob: ‘I can’t 
move! I can’t move! Somethng has got me by the 
foot.’ I felt the terror emanating from her, and I went 
cold. 

‘* “Hurry up with the lantern! ’ I called. “ There’sa 
snake in the room.’ 

“Ts it a snake?’ panted Hammer. ‘It feels like 
something else.’ 

‘““ “ Hurry with the lantern!’ I cried again. 

“Tt has let go!’ whispered Nurse Hammer, but 
she did not move, and I felt as if some dreadful thing 
would rise in the dark and envelop us both. Sam 
Jones remained like a ghost in the doorway, but when 
Nurse Smith brought the lantern he took it from her 
and lit it, then swung it round the room. There was 
nothing unusual to be seen, and I grew hot with shame 
that Nurse Hammer had made such a fool of us all. 
The Government-issue of chest of drawers stood solidly 
under the window, the stark washstand by the door. 
The low bed was untouched. ‘ Under the bed! ’ 
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gasped Nurse Hammer, still clinging to me. Dipping 
the lantern to look, it went out, and there we were in 
the dark again. In horrifying silence Sam lit it, then he 
lifted the hanging side of the quilt. The naked arm of 
a man and a pair of glowing, lowering eyes were dis- 
closed. You cannot imagine how terrifying this sight 
was! Nurse Smith shuddered and gripped Nurse 
Hammer, and they moved slowly backwards to the 
door. But Sam, intensely interested, stood by me. I 
knelt down and was going to put my hand on the bare 
white arm when it lifted, and the hand clasped mine. 
That handclasp! How can I describe it! It was not 
consciously friendly, yet it was confiding, like a child’s 
hand seeking mine. At the same time it dismayed me, 
like the hand of a friendly, disembodied spirit that had 
reached from the gloom and touched me. I saw the 
eyes, and a face bluey brown with beard, sun-blistered, 
and exhausted, and I saw that the man was naked. 
And I knew that here was one who had been lost in the 
bush, and who had crept in here, perhaps. too late to be 
saved. 

‘“] said to Sam quietly enough: ‘ Give me some 
water in the tooth tumbler, and then tell nurse to get a 
bed ready and bring a sleeping-suit to put on him.’ 

‘‘ But the poor creature under the bed was too ex- 
hausted or unconscious to take the water, so we 
dragged him out. I put the glass to his lips, while Sam 
went to carry out my bidding. The man drank and 
realised .he was drinking. Suddenly he sat up and 
went mad for more. I was kneeling, and he wrestled 
with me, for I dared not give him more. Fear 
smothered me for a moment. He was strong in de- 
mented spasmodic desire for water. Then he suddenly 
fell back limp, with closed eyes, and I felt only sorry 
for him. 

‘“““ He’s dying!’ said Sam, in an awestruck voice, 
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as he and the nurses returned, their terror and dismay 
gone. Here, now, were the women to attend him. . .”’ 
* * * * 

‘* Did he live? ’”’ 

‘* Of course he did.’’ 

‘So you heard all about him.’’ 

‘“ Yes—and no romance. A station hand from Too- 
booroo, lost his horse, wandered in the scrub, lost him- 
self, couldn’t find water, threw away his clothes. | 


often wonder,’’ she added strangely, ‘‘ why! Why! 
Why!” 


To one who revisited an Old Garden 


You must not come again, 
Because you were away from here too long ; 
And what you seek is drowned in the quiet pools 


And flown with the bird's song. 


You must not enter here, 

For those who stand with you outside the gate 
Would suddenly seem strange if they came in: 
Then go, it is too late. 


And if you come alone, 
The love that those who wait without now keep 
For you, would seem less dear than phantoms are 


And you could only weep. 


O do not come again : 


In this sweet place, for you a cold breath blows, 
And sadness stills the all too silent pools 
And the too heavy rose. 


CATHERINE KIRSOPP. 
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By Edwin Muir 


FRIEDRICH HO6LDERLIN died over eighty years ago. 
During his last thirty years he was insane, and to the 
world he had died in 1805, when his insanity became 
incurable. Until 1918 his greatest works were not 
generally known in Germany, but he had a respectable 
reputation as a minor poet and as the author of the 
prose romance, Hyperion. ‘Then the publication of 
von Frellingrath’s edition of his poems brought a com- 
pletely reconstructed image of him before the German 
public. He was recognized now as one of the major 
German poets, second, perhaps, only to Goethe. Since 
that he has had a stronger influence in Germany than 
any other poet ; he has become the point of a reaction 
against Goethe which, though excessive, will no doubt 
be salutary. For by his example Goethe confined Ger- 
man poetry for a hundred years to certain themes, the 
lyric of peasant sentiment, the naturalistic ballad, the 
‘classical ’’ narrative poem. His hatred of metaphy- 
sical poetry influenced Germany strongly: he had 
never succeeded in the genre himself, though he at- 
tempted it several times. Thus, there had been no 
great metaphysical German poet until in 1918 von Frel- 
lingrath discovered Hdlderlin. 

Hdlderlin was born in 1771, of bourgeois parentage, 
at Lauffen, a small town on the Neckar. He was edu- 
cated at a Latin school in the neighbourhood, and later 
at Klosterschiile in Denkendorf and Maulbronn, where 
he was the schoolfellow of Hegel and Schelling. From 
the latter he went to Tiibingen and studied theology 
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there as a preparation for entering the Church, but 
when the time came he felt he could not take the last 
step. Instead he tried to obtain a lectureship through 
the intercession of Schiller, but something went wrong, 
aid for a time he earned a scanty living as a tutor to 
the children of the middle class. In 1795 he entered 
the household of a certain Herr Gontard, a banker in 
Frankfort-on-Main, as tutor to his son. This was 
destined to be the decisive step in his life ; he fell pas- 
sionately in love with his employer’s wife, the Diotima 
of the poems, and his passion was returned. She was 
half-mother, half-mistress to him ; it is certain that her 
influence on him was very strong, and that it was en- 
tirely for his good. ‘‘ My mind goes to school to her,’’ 
he writes about this time, ‘‘ and my disrupted spirit is 
softened and calmed daily in her peace. . . . My feel- 
ing for the beautiful is now beyond the reach of any 
disturbing thing.’’ ‘The phase of passionate love lasted 
for almost three years. It came to an end in Septem- 
ber, 1798, when Gontard ordered the poet out of his 
house. For the next year and a half Holderlin lived 
with his friend and patron, Sinclair, at Homberg, and 
there his grief abated and some of his greatest poetry 
was written. But in 1800 he returned to his drudgery, 
and tutored the children of the well-to-do in Stuttgart 
and Hauptwyl. At last he fled from Germany to Bor- 
deaux, where he continued his tutoring. There he 
suddenly became insane. In this state he started on 
foot to his native place. ‘There is record that on his 
road—tor what reason nobody knows : perhaps he lost 
his way—he passed through Arles in the south of 
France. In the summer of 1804 he arrived in Ger- 
many, ragged, filthy, and with his mind completely 
deranged. His friend Sinclair took him in; he recov- 
ered and wrote again for almost a year. But in 1805 
he relapsed, and for over thirty years he lived as a 
harmless lunatic in the household of an intelligent 
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joiner in a German village ; and he died there an old 
man. There is a portrait of him a youth, showing a 
face not unlike Shelley's, very beautiful and gentle. 
A sensitive child, he had been injured by the inhuman 
rigours of the Klosterschule at Denkdorf. Later, his 
life had been one of drudgery in positions socially infe- 
rior, and with no prospect of release. He had not 
received recognition. Goethe, kind to men of inferior 
genius, had either misunderstood or snubbed him, a 
wrong he never forgave; for during his insanity he 
always pretended that he did not know the name of 
the greatest German poet. His passion for Suzanne 
Gontard was the one happy episode in his life ; during 
it he became a great poet ; and but for it he might never 
have done so. 

Leaving aside the lyrics of his youth, full of romantic 
longing and despair, his poetry was metaphysical, that 
is, Ina sane way mystical. It is difficult to fix the char- 
acter of this mysticism. Unlike Blake’s, it is not con- 
cerned with any other world than this. Unlike 
Wordsworth’s, it reveals in this world only those secrets 
which have a direct bearing on the normal life of men. 
This mysticism worked not by depriving the world of 
any of its reality, but rather by deepening that reality 
until it gave a final satisfaction. And it did this by 
humanizing in a fundamental way nature, history, insti- 
tutions, and traditions, whether embodied in the ancient 
laws of the hearth where civilization had its birth, or in 
religion. In this humanizing process Hélderlin saw the 
possibility of human fulfilment. It was a means for 
deepening the world until its full meaning lay revealed, 
at once in the mind of man and outside. It led him to 
accept all sorts of phenomena. Thus, he did not abolish 
the gods, he humanized them, regarding them as real 
and natural essences, as they must have been perceived 
by those who saw them for the first time. Bacchus 
and Hercules had for him this clarity and naturalness ; 
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they appeared to him as divine realities which were 
not out of place in human life. He saw Christ in the 
same way. He did not interpret Christ ; he had met 
Him in imagination on the shores of Galilee, and he 
recorded his impressions. He imagined Christ in the 
flesh, that is to say, and not as, twisted by the thoughts 
of men, He was later to become. With this immediacy 
of vision he saw everything. He looked at the world 
as a clear, prescient mind might have done when know- 
ledge and poetry were beginning. He saw the world 
as it might have existed before men began to think 
wrongly about it. His utterance had accordingly the 
weight and the generality of collective rather than of 
individual genius ; the virtues and the limitations of that 
type. So his thoughts astonished us not by their origi- 
nality, but by their greatness. He seemed to stand 
at the source of everything he wrote about. He saw 
the family as it was at the beginning, when it expressed 
purely the human impulse which created it. He looked 
at the earth with that sincere feeling that its plenty is 
divine which made early peoples offer their first fruits 
to the gods. So he loved most to describe landscapes 
in which nature and man had lived together, had inter- 
penetrated and enriched each other. He did not love 
nature for itself, but rather as a creation benevolent to 
men and sharing a co-operative life with them. And 
the same with light and air. He found for these always 
the epithet which marked their benevolent relation to 
man, which described them as labouring perpetually to 
make possible man’s co-operative labour with them, 
for :— 7 
es wuchs durch 
Hande der Menschen allein die Frucht nicht. 


The sun he described most often as a wanderer, the 
ether as a nourisher of life, the vale as a bearer of grain 
and fruit, the mountains as walls guarding the home- 
stead. He rarely found a pure romantic image for a 
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landscape, for what nourished his sense of beauty of 
nature was this feeling that nature worked along with 
man in a common existence, standing in the same rela- 
tion to him as one workman to another. The mystery 
of nature was not transcendental, therefore, but the 
ancient human mystery. He was not concerned with 
nature as a thing which had a magical life of its own, 
or as the veil through which a celestial radiance was 
revealed ; he saw rather the mystery of its fruitfulness, 
and the auspiciousness of its relation to men. This 
sentiment, one of the oldest which man has felt, he com- 
prehended with unexampled clearness, and, compre- 
hending it, he gave it the philosophic depth which 
unconsciously it held. He reached in this way a con- 
sciousness of the life of man and nature which was 
religious. 

He humanized history in the same way. The 
Greeks he regarded as his early kinsmen. Christ, “‘ the 
brother of Bacchus and Hercules,’’ the friend of John 
and Peter, was a kinsman, too, an ancestor not far 
removed. The movements of the human spirit he saw 
as concrete realities. He saw the mystical awakening of 
the soul in the immemorial forests of Asia as clearly as 
he might have seen these forests themselves awakening 
at dawn. He watched the radiance visibly moving from 
India to Greece, from Greece to the figure of Christ. 
He saw it alighting on “‘ the sacrificial hills of Italy,” 
and passing thence to his own land. And this radiance 
was not discarnate : it came from Heaven, but it arose 
also from the earth, and, complete, it was a state felt 
by men, women, and children, the fulfilment of their 
life. As that, he apprehended it more immediately than 
the poetry and art which are its most lasting manifesta- 
tions. He had an extraordinary reverence for Greece, 
but what he reverenced was the being of Greece rather 
than its religion or its literature. In Archipelagus 
he reconstructed that life and its surrounding more com- 
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pletely than any other modern poet has done. His 
picture was an ideal one, it is true ; but it gives a truer 
sense of the splendour that was Greece than a more 
realistic one could have done. In Patmos he was con- 
cerned with the being of Christ and St. John, once 
more, rather than with their actions or their teachings. 
In all the poetry of his maturity he sought for moments 
of fulfilment, and concentrated on these as the real 
meaning of human life. To attain fulfilment and live 
in it was for him the end of man and nature alike, the 
Vergottung der Welt. His taskas he saw it was 
accordingly ‘‘to bring the gods and men close to- 
gether,’’ and in his last poems he was concerned with 
the gods only when they appeared on earth, in history 
and myth, and behind the forms of nature. His task 
was the deification of life, and he saw that when life 
is deified the gods are humanized, and that the fulfilment 
of life is the dissolution of the divine in the human. 
Archipelagus, a long poem in hexameters, and 

Patmos, a shorter one in a free measure, are perhaps 
his greatest works. The latter gives an idea of Hélder- 
lin’s combined vastness and simplicity of conception. 
It begins with an invocation to those great and friendly 
powers which he habitually envisaged as deities. 
‘* Near is the god, and hard to grasp. But where 
danger is there arises the Saviour also. In distance 
dwell the eagles, and fearless the sons of the moun- 
tains go over the abyss on light-built bridges. . . . O 
grant us innocent water, wings grant us, so that with 
unshaking hearts we may go up there and return again.’ 
There follows a magnificent passage evoking Asia, 
one of those vast evocations which are characteristic of 
Holderlin :— 

So I spake, then there led me 

Swifter than I could tell, 

And far, whither I never 


Thought to come, a genius 
Out of my own house. Darkened 
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In twilight, where I went, 

The shadowy forest 

And the longing brooks 

Of my home. Never had I known these lands. 
But swiftly, in new-risen splendour, 
Mysterious 

Through golden mist, 

Under the steps of the sun, 

With a thousand fragrant peaks, 


Asia bloomed; and blinded I sought 
One whom I knew, for strange to me 
Were the broad lanes, where down 
From Tmolus journeyed 

The golden-hung Pactolus ; 

And Taurus stood and Messogis, 
And full of flowers the gardens, 

A still fire. But in the light 
Gleamed high the silvery snow ; 

And, seal of deathless life, 

On inaccessible walls 

Ancient the ivy grew; and there stood 
On living pillars, cedars and laurels, 
The solemn, 

The god-built palaces. 


The poet comes to Patmos ; and an account follows of the 
friendship between Jesus and John. Why should Christ 
disappear from the earth? Hdlderlin asks, and he 
answers with a parable. The period between the sow- 
ing of the seed and its rebirth in the grain is a time of 
waiting rather than of evil: “‘ for the work of the gods 
is as our work,’’ obeying the same laws. It is a time 
of silence, but what the gods hate most is not silence, 
but the sound of false voices ; when that is heard man- 
kind is without power. Then men do not really act 
any longer, whatever they may appear to be doing: 
“undying Fate acts, and its work goes on by itself 
and quickly comes to an end.’’ But seeing the gods 
labour like men, they demand from men a sacrifice as 
the condition of their mystical partnership ; and whoever 
avoids the sacrifice will be punished by neither under- 
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standing what is good nor succeeding in performing it. 
The poem ends, like some of Blake’s, with a prophecy 
of the second coming of Christ. Seeing that they have 
felt their divinity once, men must needs feel it again 
in the course of time, which holds all possibility. 

Only in one or two of Hdlderlin’s poems does the 
Messianic idea come in, and when it does it is less the 
symbol of a supernatural life than of the fulfilment and 
transfiguration of the natural life of men. But in this 
life Holderlin held that the gods, the powers which 
nourish the soul, exist as naturally as the earth, which 
nourishes the body. ‘There was no final division to 
him between the divine and the human, the human and 
the natural ; and a state of existence which recognized 
that final division seemed to him a state of misery, 
because for ever cut off from fulfilment. Men must be 
at peace with the gods and with nature, and peace with 
the one involved peace with the other. In the more 
secular poems of his later period, therefore, there is the 
same atmosphere as in Patmos. In nature he saw the 
gods, and in the gods, nature. His descriptive poems 
like Brot und Wein, Die Wanderung, Der Rhein, and 
Germanien are mystical, therefore, just as Patmos was 
naturalistic. 

Halderlin’s chief limitation as a poet was that he 
knew nothing of the ordinary life of men. He saw 
neither their evil passions nor their humours. How did 
this happen? He was very sensitive ; his life was hard 
and his inward states were beautiful : it was no wonder 
that he turned to them. His vision was thus almost 
entirely an inward vision; it was intuition checked 
hardly at all by observation, and accordingly one-sided. 
But his intuition was extraordinarily certain. He did 
not see men as they were, it is true ; but he did see man- 
kind as it was in one high aspect. In some of his poems 
he makes us feel that he reveals the true image of man 
as it might exist undimmed by Time, and as he felt it 
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existed always, though seldom perceived. And with 
other themes it was the same. He did not paint his 
own home or any home he knew, but the permanent 
pattern of the home. He did not describe the land- 
scapes of Germany and Greece, although he loved 
these most, but the living landscape of the earth. 
Everything was to him an avenue leading to universal 
sources, the sun, the air, the spirit of nature and of 
man. Although he knew so little in detail about men, 
he set them back upon their foundation on realities 
for ever healthy and beautiful. 

That is his chief value for Germany to-day. To the 
period of physical and spiritual misery which followed 
the War he showed the foundations of human dignity 
and freedom ; he appeared as a saviour to the younger 
Germans. They found in him a profound and radical 
spirit who never was disruptive ; a poet not in the mod- 
ern spirit, but one rather to decide what will be modern 
for them hereafter. Whether his influence will be felt 
outside Germany as Goethe’s was a century ago it is 
impossible to say. He is more limited than Goethe 
and more difficult to apprehend : he is also more dis- 
tinctively German. But he was a great poet, and he is 
to-day one of the chief spiritual influences in the life of 
Germany. By us in this country who have lost the 
substance of progress in the disruption incidental to the 
pursuit of it he would be recognized, if he were read, as 
a significant figure. For in a literature which js strik- 
ing out new paths it is vitally necessary to know whether 
these paths lead back to the central sources of life from 
which all progress derives its reality ; and that Hdlderlin 
could tell us. He was an innovator, but in going for- 
ward to the bounds of experience he went back also to 
its sources. 
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BOY at A PRAYER-MEETING 
By John W. Coulter 


ARTHUR McMaster, clasping his mother’s hand, 
turned out of the noise and glare of Mill Street and 
entered the school-room porch, where a single gas-jet 
glimmered on shabby paint and chipping plaster, and 
on the pile of Sankey’s hymn-books by the inner door. 
Carefully they wiped their muddy feet on the mat, and 
paused then a moment to compose themselves before 
going on into the meeting. 

As always, but particularly on prayer-meeting nights, 
Mrs. McMaster’s manner was quiet and a little sad; 
but Arthur was lifted up with a secret excitement. This 
he had tried to conceal from his mother : but she had 
seen the furtive light in his eye, and his flushed cheek ; 
had noticed how he would chatter awhile and then 
suddenly fall silent. And in Arthur’s hearing she had 
spoken of this to Mr. Williams, the minister, saying 
with a sort of pride that nothing pleased her boy half 
so much as the thought of going to the prayer-meeting. 
“Ah, indeed now!’’ the minister had _ replied. 
‘‘ Surely a goodly and gracious sign in one so young, 
saying it a little pompously, but at the same time pat- 
ting Arthur’s head kindly, and smiling down on him 
through gold-rimmed spectacles. So Arthur knew that 
although his mother had seen, she had not understood : 
his secret had escaped even the minister’s beaked gaze. 

Now he followed his mother into the meeting and 
tip-toed across the bare floor to the benches ranked in 
front of reading-desk and harmonium. Most of the 
usual people were already in their usual places ; but a 
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swift shy glance showed Arthur that the instrument was 
still unopened. It fell bleakly upon him that Miss 
Mabel, who played the instrument, had not arrived, 
that to-night she might not come at all. He bowed his 
head to ask God's blessing on the meeting ; but he was 
not praying, but only holding his eyes very tightly closed 
against the desolation shed by the closed instrument. 
He kept his head down thus as long as he dared, listen- 
ing intently for the swift footfall out in the porch, but 
hearing only the slow tick, tack, of the clock, filling the 
room that in imagination had drawn him, all the long 
afternoon, as to a place strangely warm and bright and 
welcoming, but that now was chilling and gloomy as a 
cave. 

He looked up at last, and there was the unopened 
instrument and the clock with the minute hand almost 
at eight. 

Now it was eight. 

One minute past. 

Two minutes. 

Three. 

Yet the minister still sat with his legs crossed, polish- 
ing his glasses. With a sudden flurry Arthur under- 
stood that the minister had known Miss Mabel would 
be late to-night. Yet why had they not opened the 
instrument ? 

Four minutes past. 

Five. 

Arthur could not be still. He shifted his seat on 
the hard knotted bench and looked at the old people 
sitting around him, so patient, so quiet, withdrawn and 
hidden within themselves in some dark depth of which 
the mere thought vaguely troubled him. There was 
Mrs. Mawhinney in her jet-spangled bonnet and black 
beady cape. And Miss Cairns, her thin bristly chin, 
as it munched, munched at nothing, almost touching her 
nose, like calipers. But her old eyes were closed in 
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their pouches and her knuckly red hands were folded 
over the Bible and hymn-book in her lap. And old 
Mr. Martin, with the ugly wadding stuck untidily in 
his} éarienus vs 

Ah, but what was the sexton doing now, whisper- 
ing to the minister ? 

Now he was opening the instrument, setting the 
music book on the rack. He had been watching for 
Miss Mabel, and now she was coming. Oh, it was her 
quick step in the porch ! 

Arthur felt his cheeks blazing and his heart pounding, 
and almost feared that the heedless old people would 
turn out of their dark dreams and stare at him and 
betray him to Miss Mabel. She was tripping across 
to her seat at the instrument, flushed and smiling a 
little, and a little out of breath. She was bowing her 
head in prayer. She was drawing off her gloves and 
glancing at the list of hymns the minister had given 
her. To Arthur the huge dim cavern of the school- 
room was flooded with her bright presence: he was 
enfolded, safe. 

The opening hymn was announced, and the old 
people rose, slowly, and, slowly, began singing “* There 
is a fountain filled with blood.’’ The image of the foun- 
tain of blood with the sinners plunging in had once 
flashed upon Arthur with such dreadful realism that 
night by night for weeks afterwards it had haunted 
his dreams and made him morbid and ill. But to-night 
the words had no terror for him : he was standing small 
and quiet among the dark menacing figures of the old_ 
people, watching Miss Mabel’s white hands moving 
up and down the keys, and her fair head and narrow 
shoulders swaying as she pedalled the instrument ; and 
intently, very secretly, he was listening, disentangling 
from the skein of sound Miss Mabel’s sweet bright 
treble that lingered and trilled a little here, and there, 
as if capriciously, hurried on in advance of the slow, 
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heavy drawl. It was as if an enchanted timid thing 
were peering from a thicket at the gambols of some 
bright creature in the sun. 

The address began. Miss Mabel had come down 
from her music-stool and was sitting on the front bench, 
and two benches behind her sat Arthur, gazing 
obliquely between the people in front at the white nape 
of her neck and the soft fair hair knotted upon it. Quiet 
as a mouse he sat, and secretly, very secretly, watched 
her ; and he wished that only himself and Miss Mabel 
were there, and that he could lay his cheek upon her 
cheek or upon her white neck and soft hair. Strangely, 
and frightening him a little, at that thought there surged 
within him an emotion that overwhelmed and elated his 
senses. He felt as if his body were floating gently up 
and up. . . . He was growing dizzy. He felt that he 
must cry out, or swoon, so gripped the bench and held 
to it desperately. His breathing quickened: his face 
was flushed: a faint sound of distress escaped him. 
And then his mother was drawing him towards her, 
whispering, ‘‘ What is it, Arthur dear ; what is it? ”’ 

He knew what she was thinking: the address was 
closing with a personal appeal, and she was thinking 
that he had been listening and was moved by it. He 
was at once abashed and relieved. He did not try to 
draw away from her, nor to release the hand she was 
holding so tightly ; but tried to bend his thought away 
from Miss Mabel to the words of the address. The 
minister was saying that the Holy Ghost would not 
always strive with men. And that the unpardonable 
mere.) 
Vaguely through Arthur’s mind the words flowed on 
like a stream. But detached and full of menace there 
recurred to him again and again the words ‘‘ unpardon- 
able sin’’ and ‘‘ Holy Ghost.’’ What, he wondered, 
was the unpardonable sin? Had he committed it? 
And what kind of awful being was the Holy Ghost? 
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‘’ Holy Ghost ’’—there was something queer, frighten- 
ing, in those two words. They brooded over Arthur’s 
mind now, shadowing it with a sort of slow, cold terror. 
He trembled. Perspiration started on his brow and 
down his spine and in the hot palms of his hands. He 
could feel his mother holding him closer and hear her 
whispered prayer for him, “‘ Jesus!’’ ‘* Jesus! ”’ 

The address ended. Slowly, stiffly, the old men 
spread their handkerchiefs and knelt on the floor : the 
old women leaned forward, sighed, and covered their 
faces with their hands. Mr. Martin, at the minister’s 
invitation, began to pray; a rambling, half-wailing 
prayer, self-pitying, self-abasing, but sometimes rising 
into a sort of exultation at the shining prospect of 
heaven at the journey’s end and all earth’s disappoint- 
ments and defeats forgotten. Arthur had heard Mr. 
Martin pray almost the same prayer many times, could 
even anticipate some of the phrases, yet to-night it 
touched him strangely. And this his mother knew. 
He felt the warmth of her body as she bent over him ; 
and now her warm moist breath was in his ear. ‘‘ Oh, 
Arthur,’’ she was whispering, ‘‘ if the Holy Spirit is 
pleading with you—don’t put him away. Open your 
heart to Him, dear. He’s so sweet and gentle! ”’ 

Arthur sobbed softly, and when his mother asked 
him had he taken the Saviour into his heart, he said 
that he had ; and then her heard her strange deep cry : — 
she was kissing his forehead ; she was holding his head 
close against her bosom. 

Mr. Martin finished at last; but someone else fol- 
lowed. Then another prayer. Yet another. A pause, 
the silence broken only by sighs and little half-articulate, — 
pious cries, and then, while the men still knelt and the © 
women kept their heads bowed in their hands, some- | 
one began to sing, “‘ 1 am coming Lord, coming now 
to Thee.’ - With a kind of feeble fervour the tuneless — 
old voices joined and sang on, verse after verse. Then — 
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the minister prayed and pronounced the Benediction, 
and the meeting was over. 

But for a time nobody moved from the attitude of 
prayer. The old people were as if entranced. Some- 
thing had come to them, some power or presence that 
uplifted and soothed and sheltered them and made them 
one. For a brief moment they were together. Out- 
side was the world; perplexing, chaotic, full of dark 
troubles. 

It was Miss Mabel who first rose. Arthur heard 
her apologetic cough and the faint rustle of her skirts 
as she rose, and knowing that in a moment she would 
be smiling at him and perhaps patting his head, he 
was suddenly excited and shy, and would have post- 
poned the ordeal by remaining on his knees at his 
mother’s side. But everybody else was moving. Mrs. 
McMaster whispered, ‘* Come now, Arthur, dear.”’ 

The people were standing in little groups, reluctant 
to separate. On the fringe Arthur hovered uneasily. 
He could see his mother talking a little excitedly to the 
minister, no doubt telling what had just happened to 
her boy. He felt somehow guilty and ashamed. Par- 
ticularly he hoped Miss Mabel would not hear the story. 
But she was talking loudly and rapidly to someone else. 

A moment later she had unexpectedly turned and 
come to Arthur, smiling and HTS her usual little 
joke, ‘‘ Hullo, Master McMaster !’”’ 

He blushed and stammered something, and then she 
had thrust her hand under his arm and was sweeping 
him along toward the unlighted end of the school-room. 

‘‘T want to run upstairs for some music,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘ It’s dark, you know; but I won’t mind 
that if you’re with me ! ” 

He knew it was her fun ; yet, oh, how he longed to 
do before her some daring valorous feat | 

They passed out to the dark hall, up dark stairs 
together, groped their way into the church parlour. 
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Cold moonlight lay in a pool beneath a window and 
streamed faintly up to the circle of chairs, to the piano 
with the pile of music dimly white upon it, to the dim 
rectangles of the lithographed texts upon the walls. 
While Miss Mabel searched, Arthur waited. He could 
see her shadowy form, could hear the rustle of her 
dress, and smell its camphor perfume. His brain swam 
with the sense of her proximity in that dim, quiet, 
enchanted place—alone. Once more, as in the meet- 
ing, his longing toward her overwhelmed him. He 
stretched out his hand, thrilled, to touch her. 

But she had found her music: ‘‘ Ah, here it is! ” 

‘“Oh, Miss Mabel! ’’ 

She turned, surprised and puzzled by his distress. 

Yes. 0 Wihat iis itr) 

He could not answer. 

She took his face between her hands and stooped 
and laid her cheek on his forehead. She whispered : 
“Tell me. You’re my own, own boy, you know! ”’ 

He could not bear it longer. Wildly he flung his 
arms about her and buried his face in her bosom and 
sobbed without restraint. 

For a moment she held him thus ; then, disengaging” 
herself gently, she asked again : ‘‘ Now, Arthur dear. 
Aren’t you going to tell me what it is? ”’ 

But his overcharged feeling was spent. And now, 
suddenly, he was bitterly ashamed. He turned away 
and muttered gruffly: ‘‘ It’s nothing.” 

‘O-ho! My Arthur’s not sulking now, is he? ”’ 

“T’m not your Arthur.’’ 

She touched him, but he would not respond. 

Patra. 

But he stood stubborn. | 

‘“Oh, well, well!’’ she said, a little impatiently. 
‘You are a funny little chap.”’ 

Then they went down the dark stairs again and back © 
to the school-room. | 
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Everybody had gone but Mrs. McMaster and the 


minister. Miss Mabel joined them and began to talk 
in a low, quick, anxious voice. Arthur knew that she 
was telling what had happened upstairs ; and then that 
she was hearing from his mother what had happened 
during the meeting. 

Mrs. McMaster was confiding it with a certain pride. 
She finished. She nodded her head, smiling. All 
turned smiling toward Arthur, and Miss Mabel ran to 
him, saying: “‘ So that’s what you wanted to tell 
me! ”’ 

He tried to avoid her caresses, and but half under- 
stood what she said or the minister’s words about how 
good it was to have started upon the narrow way so 
early in life. 

And while they talked kindly and tenderly to him, he 
wanted to run away : he was fighting hard to keep back 
tears of vexation and shame. 


Eto1, Exror.—‘* Yea, that His most dreadful cry, 
which at once moved all the powers of Heaven and 
earth, ‘My God, my God,’ was the voice of some 
mighty anguish wherewith his soul was smitten; and 
that in other sort than with any material spear. For 
derelinqgu a Deo—the body cannot cannot feel it, or 
tell what it meaneth. It is the soul’s complaint, and 
therefore without all doubt the soul within Him was 
‘pierced and suffered, though not that which—except 
charity be allowed to expound it—cannot be spoken 
without blasphemy. Not so much, God forbid! yet 
much, and very much, and much more than others 
seem to allow ; or how much, it is dangerous to define.’’ 


(Lancelot Andrewes : Good Friday Sermon, 1597.) 
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A QUESTION oF LanGuaGE.—From his rough seat 
in the hedge the Unemployed eyed the motor-car drawn 
up before the little inn on the opposite side of the road. 
He gazed at its shining elegance until his heart was hot 
within him. When he could contain himself no longer 
he got up and went across to it. 

‘““’Ere!’’ he said in a fierce, loud voice, so loud 
and fierce that it startled himself. 

The sole occupant of the car, a girl, turned and stared 
at him. She was a very pretty girl, dressed in soft 
furs which toned with the leather cushions. She looked 
as though she had never as much as nipped a finger, 
never suffered even the indignity of a smut from a 
careless chimney. She regarded him calmly. (‘‘ These 
‘ere modern women!’’ thought the Unemployed, 
indignantly conscious that he was the more nervous of 
the two.) 

‘‘ Anything the matter? ’’ she inquired tranquilly. 

The question gave him courage. (Anything the 
matter, indeed!) ‘* Heverything!’’ be boiled over 
angrily. ‘‘ ’Ere’s you in this blinking motor, and me 
tramping it on my bones! You togged up in furs, and 
me in makeshifts. You full and me empty. You rich 
and me poor. Heverything! ”’ 

Her quiet eyes, fixed on his face, did not alter at this 
tirade. “ Things aren’t as unequal as you think 
she began in her smooth voice, but found herself 
swamped by a fresh flood of comparison, the high-water 
mark of which was ‘‘ ’Eaven and ’Ell!’’ Then— — 
‘* ‘Things are never as unequal as you think,’’ she tried 
again. ‘‘ What would you say, for instance, if I told 
you that I was lame? ’’ 

He gaped at that, the blood leaving his face and then 
rushing back in his embarrassment. ‘“‘ Er—can’t walk, 
d’ye mean?’’ he got out, and she nodded gravely. 
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He shifted unhappily in the road, looking away. He 
was not bad, only unemployed. 

Sorry I spoke! ’’ he murmured at last, refining 
his voice. ‘‘ My mistake. Very sorry, I’m sure. ...”’ 
She said nothing in reply, and he cast about for a con- 
soling remark upon which to make his escape. ‘‘ Any- 
way, you've got somebody to see after you,’’ he 
concluded, remembering the young man whom he had 
seen enter the inn, wearing an overcoat which had set 
him grinding his teeth with envy. 

‘* My brother has heart disease,’’ said the girl in her 
level tones. 

That finished the Unemployed. He backed hastily, 
feeling as though the motor-car were a sort of hearse. 
Never again, he told himself, would he see a car without 


wondering what it carried. . . . Suddenly he felt proud 
of his thin but healthy frame, his useful, if apparently 
unwanted, limbs. ‘“ Pll be moving on,’’ he said, 


edging away. (Motor-cars? Hearses! Ugh!) 

She offered him money, but he refused it, half- 
ashamed, half-repelled. ‘‘ Take it!’’ she urged; “‘ it 
may bring me luck.’’ And he took it and departed, still 
murmuring his compassion. His ragged figure carried 
itself round the bend of the road with an unwonted air 
of conscious pride in life. 

The young man came presently out of the inn—a 
splendid young man, with a look of radiant health—and 
the girl jumped out of the car in order to make room for 
him. He started the engine with an easy swing, and 
she jumped in again. They turned into a bracken- 
bordered byway which would have enchanted her at any 
other time, but she was too busy thinking. 

‘One must talk to people in their own language, ’’ 
she defended herself. ‘‘ If I had told him that | was 
a poet who couldn’t write, and that Hal was breaking 
his heart because he’s too old for the Navy, he wouldn't 
have understood. As it is———’’ Constance HoLme. 
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WoRDSWORTH’S ODE; AND PERSONAL IMMOR- 
TALITY.— The Ode is various in appeal. Doctors of 
the Church regard it as a buttress ot the faith; speak 
of it, indeed, as apocalyptic. ‘Lheir congregations, 
some of them, find in it a comforting confirmation of the 
idea that they are to live for ever. ‘Lhe speculative 
(and the riddie otf lite induces speculation) here venture 
into the region of metaphysics. Others, again, find 
joy in the spacious imagery of some of the passages, 
however they interpret these. Passages like this :— 

‘* Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the East 

Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day.’’ 


Interpreted as in allusion to the freshness the world 
wears in childhood, and the gradual loss of that fresh- 
ness as we advance in life (and the earlier sections of 
the Ode show that this experience lay behind the image) 
how admirable ! 

But the Ode is not all at that level. Take this :— 

‘* Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our Life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar : 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home.’’ 


There, Wordsworth 1s expounding theory rather than 
interpreting experience. One feels, from the flatness 
of the diction, that he was conscious of this. We miss 
the authentic ring of conviction. Even the poetic 
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colouring, *’ trailing clouds of glory,’’ is questionable. 
All of us, no doubt, in infancy have left trails, which 
only the hyper- poetic would describe as ‘' clouds of 
glory.’’ 

The fundamental idea of the Ode, as Wordsworth 
indicates it in the title, is that in recollections of early 
childhood abide intimations of immortality. There is 
this in its favour, the race instincts are strongest in 
childhood. But as the Ode is commonly understood, 
personal immortality is intended. What as to that? 

Look, first, at that instinct of nature in which the 
idea of personal immortality is rooted. What is it? 
Conceit : expectancy : everything to one’s self. Look 
at a child! This instinct besets him like his own 
shadow. As we grow older, we grow in grace (or 
should do); we recognize that other folks have some 
right to possess the earth as well as we ; are sometimes 
so gracious as to allow them to possess their own 
opinions. ‘The Parson, too, engages us: he reminds 
us that we shall have to die ; he helps to detach us 
from our juvenile ideals. Still, we are never ‘‘ soundly 
converted,’’ as the Methodists say, and, as a solatium 
for disappointments here, we reserve to ourselves a 
glorified hereafter ; not finding in the battle and duties 
of life, in helpful communion with our fellows, in nature, 
or in art, a counterpart to our expectancy. No! 

** Bounty never yields so much but it seems to do us wrong ’’; 


and, still untutored, we go on gaping. but life is no 
richer (nor less rich) for our expectancy ; and, finally, 
there is the fact of death to face. 


‘“ Stern law of every mortal lot! 
Which man, proud man, finds hard to bear, 
And builds himself I know not what 
Of second life I know not where.’’ 


Long ago, in the question of personal immortality, 
mortals more modest asked: ‘‘ How can it be ex- 
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pected that a man shall, on completion of his term of 
sixty or seventy years on earth, enter upon a second 
term of existence extending to eternity? He had no 


existence previous to this.’’ Plato answered: ‘‘ Yes! 
man had a previous existence, but the cord of con- 
sciousness has been severed.’’ ‘The others replied : 


‘“ If the cord of consciousness has been severed, how is 
man to know that he had a previous existence? ”’ 
Wordsworth here comes to the rescue of the doctrin- 
aires. He says, we have not entirely forgotten our 
previous existence; that the joy of childhood is the 
radiance of that remembered state. 

What shall we say? ‘The joy of childhood is trace- 
able to other and perfectly natural causes: to the un- 
conquered animation of youth ; to ever-new experience, 
sensation, and knowledge; to the absence of serious 
care. As to our not having entirely forgotten our 
previous existence, Wordsworth can speak only for 
himself. 

We should interpret the Ode more liberally, said the 
late Mr. Arthur Sidgwick ; something like this: while 
maturity brings increased knowledge and quickened 
apprehension, the time of childhood is the time of de- 
light and liberty and simple faith; and, at intervals, 
the reflecting mind can re-create that golden time. 
Add, that for the oldest and wisest there are the un- 
passable limits to knowledge ; that behind each human 
one of us lies the infinite; that in the race instincts is 
something of eternal. 


‘* Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.’’ 


In the question of personal immortality the Ode 
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leaves us where we were. We know nothing of it, and 
the evidence 1s all the other way. In view of generation 
following generation to ‘‘ the sunless land ’’ and no 
word from the departed; in view of the disintegration 
of the body after death and the fact that we have no 
knowledge of consciousness except in union with a living 
animal organism, does not the doctrine of personal 
immortality seem to be unsupported? In view of 
nature's re-creation, generation still rising after genera- 
tion, does not that doctrine seem to be out of scale? 
Why expect nature 


¢¢ 


with her fullness vast 
Of new creation evermore ’’ 


to re-light our extinct fires? | 

‘Then am I to die like a dog? ’’ asks the mortal 
who has elected to think that he is immortal. Might 
not a dog, a well-bred, highly cultured dog, a dog that 
in moments of royal fondling had licked the face of a 
princess, might not such a dog, if he had language, 
ask: ‘* And am I to die like a beetle?” 

Wordsworth himself alternates between the belief 
in man’s resurrection and the other outlook—‘‘ no to- 
morrow "’ after death. On the one side there is ‘‘ The 
Primrose of the Rock’’; a poem, there can be no 
question, strong in feeling, and of fine workmanship. 
But strong feeling (whom has experience not taught ?) 
may go with a vain hope. There is the sonnet, too, on 
the sinking star, not less powerful, and with a «ng of 
conviction in it the more significant as it was against 
the tenour of life at Rydal. This is the sonnet :— 


‘* T watch, and long have watched, with calm regret 
You slowly sinking star—immortal sire 
(So might he seem) of all the glittering quire! 
Blue ether still surrounds him—yet—and yet; 
But now the horizon’s rocky parapet 
Is reached, where, forfeiting his bright attire, 
He burns—transmuted to a sullen fire 
That droops and dwindles—and the appointed debt 
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To the flying moments paid, is seen no more. 
Angels and gods! we struggle with our fate, 
While health, power, glory, pitiably decline, 
Depressed and then extinguished: and our state 
In this how different, lost star, from thine, 
That no to-morrow shall our beams restore.’’ 


But though for man there be no to-morrow, some- 
thing while the day yet is may go forth from his hands 


‘* To live, and act, and serve the future hour.’’ 


Take from man the idea of a future life, and you double 
the force and the sacredness of the present. Let him 
feel that he must fulfil all his obligations here or leave 
a bankrupt account, and he will strive the more in 
fulfilment. Many hear the still, small voice, but defer. 
Is it that they look to atone for all in that future Pp— 
H. BarBEr. 


To the Evening Star 


Hesper, dear Hesper, golden lovely light, 

Of Venus,—presence in the dark blue night,— 
Only less lovely than the moon as far 

As thou art bright to every other star ; 

Hail, loved one ; and as she begins to-day 
To go down early, hold me from above 

Thy light and let me be supplied by thee :— 

I come not forth to steal or to way-lay ; 

I go to sup with one that waits for me :— 

I love ; and lovers should be helped with love. 


Translated by LricH Hunt. 
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THE other day I took a holiday and wandered into the 
National Portrait Gallery. Being in holiday mood, 
I found myself quite without interest in literary (or any 
other) celebrities, and began to browse among the 
unfamiliar faces. Being a man, I looked chiefly among 
the women—for someone wholly unknown and wholly 
delightful. It was as though I had entered invisible 
into a room full of women, with privilege to choose 
whom [| would for my companion. She must charm 
me first—that was the rule of the game—then I would 
get my introduction to her. 

I was fortunate. I was charmed more than once. 
And since I am tired of “‘ serious ’’ subjects, I propose 
to introduce my readers to the society of one or two of 
these new friends of mine. I hope they will enjoy it 
as much as I have done. 

Down in the darkest corner of one of the rooms, as 
though deliberately placed in obscurity, is a pencil 
drawing of a woman whom one would guess to be fifty 
years old. She wears a great white Dolly Varden hat, 
and a white bodice, and a book is open in her hands. 
Some kindly Quakeress she might be, but for that 
merry open look in her eyes. Yet merry is perhaps too 
strong a word—smiling, rather, with a very human 
kindness : the motherly. landlady of one’s dreams. If 
Heaven really did exist, she would be in charge of 
one of the mansions, with ‘‘ Come unto me all ye that 
are weary ’’ written in gold on the door-plate. And 
she would have some trouble to prevent her lodgers 
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from falling in love with her. For arched above her 
smiling eyes are two of the most delicate eyebrows an 
artist's pencil ever trembled over. Dark curls peep 
from under her great bonnet ; there is a touch of apple 
colour in her cheeks ; and her small mouth is firm and 
red. She is a woman with the amazing gift of growing 
beautifully old. At fifty she is enchanting, no less. 
Till you saw her, you did not know how enchanting 
fifty could be. Your heart flutters. Who is she? 
Who will introduce you? Do not despair: I am here 
for the purpose. 

That lady, who by the way is not fifty but sixty-two, 
is Mistress Joanna Southcott, ‘‘ fanatic,’’ as she is 
curtly described in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. You may have heard of her ; you may have 
seen, as | have seen, in recent years, bills posted in 
the Underground calling upon the Bishops to open 
Joanna Southcott’s box. Evidently, she has still her 
followers : and | am not surprised. She may have been 
a fanatic, but it is certain she was no deceiver. 

The portrait was taken by William Sharpe, the 
famous engraver, who was one of her disciples, in 
January, 1812. Less than three years later Joanna was | 
dead. In those three years strange things happened. 

Joanna was born in 1750, a simple Devonshire girl, 
the daughter of a small farmer. From her earliest girl- 
hood she was given to the things of God. The lan- 
guage of her prophecies shows that her mind was satu- 
rated in the Bible, and to some purpose, for though the 
prophecies are sometimes inconsequent, they are beau- 
tifully limpid—the outpourings of a soul whose natural 
language is the Bible. Like the more famous Joan, 
she was virgin all her life. That was to be pathetically 
established by the surgeon’s knife. | 

‘Your maidens shall dream dreams.’’ When 
Joanna began to dream them is uncertain ; but by the 
age of forty-two the prophetic spirit descended irresis- 
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tibly upon her. God, in the person of Christ, told her 
of a great famine that would come upon the land. She 
confided the revelation in her sister, who laughed at it. 
But Joanna was unconvinced ; she began to write her 
prophecies, and seal them with a seal she had found 
while sweeping the floor as servant in a haberdasher’s 
shop. Her prophecies had a trick of coming true— 
enough of them, at least, to attract the attention of 
the religious minded of her neighbourhood. Apart 
from her prophecies of events the essence of her mes- 
sage was the old Christian promise—that an epoch of 
universal love would soon be miraculously inaugurated. 

She began to gain followers—three clergymen of 
the diocese of Exeter among the first. And it is clear 
from the constancy of her disciples that they were 
attracted chiefly by the pure simplicity of her nature. 
She made repeated challenges to the Bishops to investi- 
gate her claims to be inspired by the spirit of God: if 
they rejected them she promised that she would re- 
nounce her mission, and condemn herself as deluded. 
The Bishops were wary. It has always been a difficult 
business for Bishops (or any one else) to pronounce 
whether the spirit, when it actually works, is of God 
or the Devil. Like Gamaliel, they left Joanna alone. 

But they were not faithful to the principles of that 
wise Jew. When Joanna’s following grew, and it 
grew very rapidly, one of them was rash enough to 
denounce her. This was Joanna’s response : she was 
simple, but no simpleton :— 

Though the Bishops are silent to the request made of 
them, and the warning given to them, that they will not 
come forth to support the work, if it be of God, or to con- 
fute it, if not; yet I am informed that one of the Bishops 
hath said that I have done more mischief than ever an 
individual had done before. 

I can scarcely credit the report to be true, that a Bishop 
should see it in this light, and not use his authority to 
stop the ‘‘ mischief,’’ when the power is put into his hands. 
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I shall answer such Bishops, ds the King’s Jester once 
answered them. When a nobleman sent a petition to his 
majesty to crave his pardon for a third murder he had com- 
mitted, the king said to his jester, ‘‘ I know not what to do 
concerning this man: he hath killed two men before, which 
I pardoned him for, and now he hath killed the third.” 
The jester answered, ‘‘ No, he has not killed three men; 
he has killed but one.’’ His majesty asked him how he 
could make out that. The jester said, ‘‘ If thou hadst had 
him hanged for the first man, he would never have 
killed another; so thou hast killed the other two.’’ 


Joanna was more than a prophetess; she was a 
prophetess with a sense of humour. ‘‘ Fanatic ’’ is 
not the name for her at all. Which of her Bishops 
could have written so cogent a reply as hers? My eye 
detects a touch of genius in those lucid sentences. John 
Bunyan hardly did better. 

A little later she began to “‘ seal’’ 144,000 of the 
elect against the advent of the Lamb. They were given 
little certificates of salvation in envelopes, sealed with 
the seal she had used for her prophecies : 1.C. and two 
stars. Joanna interpreted I.C. as a sign of her mystical 
marriage with Christ ; and at about this time (1804) it 
was revealed to her that she was ‘“‘ the wife of the 
Lamb,’’ in a singularly vivid vision of Christ rising 
from bed with her, his flaxen hair damp with sweat, 
dripping as though he had emerged from a river, which, 
she supposed, had come from his having to sleep tight- 
pressed between herself and her faithful female body- 
servant, Anne Towneley. 

Not till nine years later did her visions culminate in 
the promise that she should conceive and bear a child— 
Shiloh, the second incarnation of Christ. She pub- 
lished the revelation ; and shut herself away from all 
society. This was her account of the miraculous con- 
ception :— 

On the 14th October, 1813, I was ordered to sit up all. 
night in a room by myself, which I did. Many extraordi- 
nary things were revealed to me, why Christ took man’s, 
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nature upon him, and what he suffered for man’s sake; 
that I should keep that night in everlasting remembrance, 
and not forget the giver of the blessings [ enjoyed. About 
twelve o’clock I looked at the candle; there appeared some- 
thing like a large bowl behind it, with a point towards the 
candle; the candle was flaming: very bright and there 
appeared a ring as red as scarlet, circled about the middle 
of the flame; immediately there appeared a hand as white 
as snow, which came out between the bowl and the candle, 
and pointed towards me. I trembled to see it, but was 
answered—*' FEAR NOT: IT IS I.’’ I was then ordered 
to put on my glasses, and the hand appeared the second 
ttme, more brilliant than before; but then the flame of the 
candle seemed parted in two, and looked in a different 
manner from the first, but burnt very bright. The hand 
was pointed towards me the second time, as white as snow, 
and a red cuff was on the wrist. 


i 
Six months later, in March, 1814, she fell ill, and 
shortly after began to manifest all the outward signs of 
pregnancy. She was pathetically anxious not to delude 
herself or others. She was examined first by a jury of 
matrons, then by a number of medical men: of whom 
the majority (six of nine, to be precise) pronounced that 
her symptoms were such that in a younger woman— 
she was now sixty-five—they would certainly have indi- 
cated pregnancy. One of them, a Dr. Richard Reece, 
was bolder ; he announced his verdict to the world that 
she was pregnant. Her own statement, made in Octo- 
ber, 1814, is the most interesting :— 


I have felt life increasing more and more from the 
sixteenth of May to this day; but never having had a child 
in my life, I leave it to the judgment of mothers of children 
who attend me, who give their decided opinion, that it is 
perfectly like a woman who is pregnant. Then now, I 
Say, it remains to be proved whether my feelings and their 
judgments be right or wrong; whether it is a child or not; 
which a few months must decide: or the grave must decide 
for me; for I could not live to the end of this year, with the 
increasing growth I have felt within me im so short a 
space, without a deliverance. 

I have assigned my reasons why I believed, and had faith 
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to publish to the world that such an event would take 
place; and I am truly convinced that wondrous events must 
take place to fulfil the Scriptures before men can be brought 
to the knowledge of the Lord as spoken by the prophets, 
or the fulfilment of the Gospel be accomplished. But, 
however, men have mocked my folly and faith in believing 
what I have published; yet I plainly see that I should be 
mocked much more, had I concealed it from the world till 
this present time; for then there would be room for the 
world to mock as to my being a prophetess, and such an 
event not to be foretold, to make it known, that men might 
believe. 


There speaks a heart innocent of guile. Though the 
world jeered, her adherents were wildy excited. A 
great house for a public accouchement was advertised 
for ; a magnificent cot, costing £200, was prepared for 
the little Shiloh. Innumerable rich gifts for the blessed 
babe flowed in, which Joanna caused to be carefully 
kept, and the names and addresses of the senders re- 
corded in a book, that in case the child was not born 
they could be returned. For Joanna was not certain, 
nor did she ever pretend to be. Never was woman less 
of an impostor. It had been revealed to her that she 
would conceive and bear the miraculous child ; and she 
had had the courage to make public her revelation. Now 
something was happening inside her physical body, such 
that all the women, and two-thirds of the doctors who 
examined her, pronounced her symptoms to be the 
symptoms of pregnancy. What was she to believe? 
Nothing but what she actually did believe—namely, that 
she would either bear a child, or die, or do both at 
once. 

On November 19, Dr. Reece, who had assured her 
and the public that she was indeed pregnant, was sum- 
moned. Reece, who cuts a very poor figure in the 
whole affair, gave this account of the interview :— 


She appeared much exhausted, low and dejected, and 
unable to speak her mind. Finding herself, she said, 
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gradually dying, she could not but consider her inspiration 
and prophecies as delusion. As my opinion of her situation 
had been publicly expressed and stated, she thought it her 
duty that the task of opening her body should also be con- 
fided to me. This examination, she observed, would clear 
me in the eyes of the public, and that consideration alone 
induced her to give her consent, for against it she had 
otherwise extreme horror... . , 

You will, she again strongly repeated, find something 
alive in me, and which will prove to my friends that I am 
not that impostor I am represented to be. . . . 


Characteristically, Joanna’s sole thought was for the 
Doctor’s reputation. He did not deserve the consider- 
ation. He goes on to tell that he asked her whether 
he should not make an effort to save the life of the 
child by operating. She answered: “‘ If it is the work 
of the Lord, he will deliver me, and if it is not, it is fit 
it should die with me.’’ After shedding tears, she had 
her disciples called to her, and said to them :— 


‘“ My friends, some of you have known me nearly twenty- 
five years, and all of you not less than twenty. When you 
have heard me speak of my prophecies, you have sometimes 
heard me say that I doubted my inspiration. But at the 
same time you would not let me despair. When I have been 
alone it has often appeared delusion, but when the commu- 
nications were made to me, I did not in the least doubt. 
Feeling, as I now do feel, that my dissolution is drawing 
nigh, and that a day or two may terminate my life, it all 
appears delusion.’’ She was by this exertion quite exhausted 
and wept bitterly. On reviving in a little time she observed 
that it was very extraordinary, that after spending all her 
life investigating the Bible, it should please the Lord to 
lay this heavy burden upon her. 


At Reece’s next visit, on December 6th, she had 
regained a modest confidence in her mission. — If she 
was not (she said) the favoured woman to produce the 
Prince of Peace she was at least an instrument in the 
hands of God to produce some good. 

On December 27th she died. Her body was kept 


warm, by her instructions, for four days. Then the 
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body was examined, by Reece and a number of other 
doctors. The result of the post-mortem was myste- 
rious : for no cause was found for her previous appear- 
ance of pregnancy. 

Reece was disconcerted. His professional reputa- 
tion was in jeopardy. Had an internal tumour been 
discovered, there would have been some explanation of 
his mistaken diagnosis. In fact, all the doctors had 
been equally mistaken, even Dr. Sims, who had pro- 
nounced definitely against pregnancy and for a disease 
of the womb. ‘There was neither disease, nor child, 
nor anything whatever to account for the physical 
symptoms which no one had denied. 

Reece, to extricate himself, wrote an unworthy 
pamphlet, accusing her of a deliberate and carefully 
planned imposture. The pamphlet is a childish piece 
of self-contradiction. Dr. Sits who had been peremp- 
tory against pregnancy, had been equally peremptory 
on Joanna’s good faith. No sober student of the 
strange story can doubt it. 

Probably the explanation is to be sought in the unex- 
plored realms of psycho-physiology. By the fervour 
of her faith, the physical symptoms of pregnancy had 
come to her. It was a supreme effort of the spirit to 
bend the body to its will. Under the effort Joanna 
died. She was a remarkable, and a beautiful, woman ; 
nor am [ surprised that her disciples should have re- 
mained faithful to her after the disaster to her hopes 
and theirs. As Reece records with chagrin and aston- 
ishment, ‘‘ they all believed that, though she was dead 
(which, they said, had been foretold twenty years 
before) there would be a child. None condemned her 
as an impostor. One declared he would ever revere 
her memory and once a month visit the spot where she 
was laid with pious and reverential awe.’’ I like that 
man. On a loyalty like his, Christianity was built. 

What was the explanation eventually given by the 
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disciples, | do not know. I do not know whether the 
church still exists as a church ; and I am ignorant of its 
doctrines. But I should guess that the orthodox ex- 
planation would be that Joanna was indeed with child, 
but that the Almighty changed his plans, and Shiloh 
was taken back whence he came. 

A strange destiny for the woman of that comely 
face, drawn but a few months before the last incredible 
revelation came to her; yet not discordant with her 
loveliness, for surely there is great beauty as well as 
pathos in Joanna’s story. If she was not to be as she 
(like other saints) had dreamed—the bride of Christ— 
I cannot help thinking she will find her place as his 
heavenly housekeeper. 


A Protest rrom Mr. H. G. Wetts: The Editor 
has handed me the following letter from Mr. H. G. 
Wells :-— 


The Journeyman, who appears in a more than usually 
befuddled state in your April issue, mixes Jesus, Shake- 
speare, the Bishop of Gloucester and myself in a discourse 
which emerges with something incoherently condemnatory 
of the Bishop and myself. I would be obliged if you would 
make it plain to your readers that what I wrote about 
Shakespeare did not apply to Jesus and that I am not 
responsible for the opinions of the Bishop of Gloucester. 
I do not know if the Journeyman can pull himself together 
sufficiently to read my account of Jesus in the Outline of 
History. It is too much to hope that he will realize how 
densely silly is his imaginary rendering of my ideas upon 
your pp. 762-763, in the face of that account. 


Though I sincerely regret that Mr. Wells should be 
under the impression that I made him responsible for 
the Bishop of Gloucester’s view of Jesus, I must dis- 
claim all responsibility for the misunderstanding. I have 
re-read my article, and I am quite unable to discover 
how a careful reader of it could be led into thinking that 
I attributed either the Bishop’s view of Jesus to Mr. 
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Wells, or Mr. Wells’s view of Shakespeare to the 
Bishop. Mr. Wells’s blind spot is Shakespeare, the 
Bishop’s Jesus : I hold that these blind spots are related 
to each other. They are, in my diagnosis, different 
symptoms of the same disease. That Mr. Wells 
happens to have a high opinion of Jesus is irrelevant : 
I daresay the Bishop of Gloucester has a high opinion 
of Shakespeare. 

To explain Mr. Wells’s misunderstanding I do not 
suggest that he was in a more than usually befuddled 
state : simply that he was in more than his usual hurry. 


Aphorisms 


True creativeness never scorns the minute; if the 
travail of the mountains be honest the smallest mouse 
is not ridiculous. 


The pseudo-romantic who assumes that the Kingdom 
of Heaven is within us will never find it outside. 


To establish oneself in the world of Rochefoucauld 
one appeared established; in the world of modern 
thought one has merely to appear disestablished. 


Our feelings are one part our own, and three 
parts the legacy of a hundred forefathers ; that is why 
a national temperament is in some measure possible. 


The Palace of Beauty is different from other courts ; 
for there sincerity is rewarded. 


Reputation is the immediate jewel of men’s souls— 
and women’s bodies. 


BoP iouurnes 


Owing to a confusion of two manuscripts some of these 
aphorisms, which are the original work of Mr. Collins, were 
described last month as translated ‘‘ from Joubert.”’ 
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THE DEVIL* 
By Leo Tolstoy 


(Translated by Aylmer Maude.) 


XVIT. 


BeForE dinner Liza came to him and, still wondering what 
could be the cause of his discontent, began to say that she was 
afraid that he did not like the idea of her going to Moscow for 
her confinement, and that she had decided that she would 
remain at home and would on no account go to Moscow. He 
knew how she feared both her confinement itself and the risk 
of not having a healthy child, and therefore he could not help 
being touched at seeing how ready she was to sacrifice every- 
thing for his sake. All was so nice, so pleasant, so clean, in 
the house; and in his soul it was so dirty, despicable, and 
horrid. The whole evening Eugene was tormented by knowing 
that notwithstanding his sincere repulsion at his own weakness, 
notwithstanding his firm intention to break off, the same thing 
would happen again to-morrow. 

‘*No, this is impossible,’’ he said to himself, walking up and 
down in his room. ‘‘ There must be some remedy for it. My 
God! What am I to do?” 

Someone knocked at the door as foreigners do. He knew 
this must be his uncle. ‘‘ Come in,’’ he said. 

The uncle had come as a self-appointed ambassador from 
Liza. 

‘*“ Do you know, I really do notice that there is a change in 
you,’’ he said; ‘‘ and Liza—I understand how it troubles her. 
I understand that it must be hard for you to leave all the 
business you have so excellently started, but que veux-tu?} 
I should advise you to go away. It will be more satisfactory 
both for you and for her. And do you know, I should advise 
you to go to the Crimea. The climate is beautiful, and there 
is an excellent accoucheur there, and you would be just in time 
for the best of the grape season.”’ 


* Published by arrangement with Messrs. Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
Copyright in U.S.A. by Harper Brothers. 


¢ What will you have? 
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‘*Uncle,’’ Eugene suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘ Can you keep a 
secret? A secret that is terrible to me, a shameful secret.’’ 

‘* Oh, come—do you really feel any doubt of me? ” 

‘* Uncle, you can help me. Not only help, but save me! ”’ 
said Eugene.. And the thought that he would disclose his 
secret to his uncle whom he did not respect, the thought that 
he would show himself in the worst light and humiliate himself 
before him, was pleasant. He felt himself to be despicable 
and guilty, and wished to punish himself. 

*« Speak, my dear fellow, you know how fond I am of you,”’ 
said the uncle, evidently well content that there was a secret 
and that it was a shameful one, and that it would be com- 
municated to him, and that he could be of use. 

‘* First of all I must tell you that I am a wretch, a good-for- 
nothing, a scoundrel—a real scoundrel.’’ 

‘‘Now what are you saying .. .’’ began his uncle, as if 
he were offended. 

‘* What! Not a wretch when I——Liza’s husband, Liza’s! 
One has only to know her purity, her love—and that I, her 
husband, want to be untrue to her with a peasant woman! ”’ 

‘*How’s that? Why do you want to—you have not been 
unfaithful to her? ” 

““ Yes, at least just the same as being untrue, for it did not 
depend on me. I was ready todo so. I was hindered, or else 


1 should ...now. I do not know what I should have — 


CONC V heyy 

“* But please, explain to mest. cic) 

“Well, it is like this. When I was a bachelor I was stupid 
enough to have relations with a woman here in our village. 
That is to say, I used to have meetings with her in the forest, 
iene welde tee 

‘* ‘Was she pretty? ’’ asked his uncle. 

Eugene frowned at this question, but he was in such need of 
external help that he made as if he did not hear it, and con- 
tinued : 

‘* Well, I thought this was just casual and that I should 
break it off and have done with it. And I did break it off before 
my marriage. For nearly a year I did not see her or think 
about her.”’ It seemed strange to Eugene himself to hear the 
description of his own condition. ‘*‘ Then suddenly, I don’t 
myself know why—really one sometimes believes in witchcraft— 
I saw her, and a worm crept into my heart—and it gnaws. 
I reproach myself, I understood the full horror of my action; 
that is to say, of the act I may commit at any moment, and 
yet I myself turned to it, and if I have not committed it it is 
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only because God preserved me. Yesterday I was on my way 
to see her when Liza sent for me.”’ 

‘* What, in the rain? ”’ 

*“* Yes; I am worn out, uncle, and have decided to confess to 
you and to ask your help."' 

** Yes, of course, lit’s a bad thing on your own estate. People 
will get 'to know. I understand that Liza is weak and that it 
is necessary to spare her, but why on your own estate?”’ 

Again Eugene tried not to hear what his uncle was saying, 
and hurried on to the core of the matter. 

““Yes, save me from myself. That is what I ask of you. 
To-day I was hindered by chance. But to-morrow or next time 
no one will hinder me. And she knows now. Don’t leave me 
alone.”’ 

** Yes, all right,’’ said his uncle; ‘‘ but are you really so 
in love? ”’ 

** Ah, it is not that at all. It is not that, it is some kind of 
power that has seized me and holds me. I do not know what 
todo. Perhaps I shall gain strength, and then. . . .”’ 

‘* Well, it turns out as I suggested,’’ said his uncle. ‘‘ Let 
us be off to the Crimea.”’ 


** Yes, yes, let us go; and meanwhile you will be with me, 
and will talk to me.” 


XVIII. 


Tue fact that Eugene had confided his secret to his uncle, but 
chiefly the sufferings of his conscience and the feeling « of 
shame he experienced after that rainy day, sobered him. It 
was settled that they would start for Yalta in a week’s time. 
During that week Eugene drove to town to get money for the 
journey, gave instructions from the house and from the office 
concerning the management of the estate, again became gay 
and friendly with his wife, and began to awaken morally. 

So without having once seen Stepanida after that rainy day 
he left with his wife for the Crimea, There he spent an 
excellent two months. He received so many new impressions 
that it seemed to him that the past was obliterated from his 
memory. In the Crimea they met former acquaintances and 
became particularly friendly with them, and they also made 
new acquaintances. Life in the Crimea was a continual holiday 
for Eugene, besides being instructive and beneficial. They 
became friendly there with the former Marshal of the Nobility 
of their province; a clever and Liberal-minded man, who 


became fond of Eugene and coached him, and attracted him 
to his party. 
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At the end of August, Liza gave birth to a beautiful, healthy 
daughter, and her confinement was unexpectedly easy. 

In September they returned home, the four of them, includ- 
ing the baby and its wet-nurse, as Liza was unable to nurse it 
herself. Eugene returned home entirely free from the former 
horrors and quite a new and happy man. Having gone through 
all that a husband goes through when his wife bears a child, 
he loved his wife more than ever. His feeling for the child 
when he took it in his arms was a funny, new, very -pleasant 
and, as it were, a tickling feeling. Another new thing in his 
life now was that, besides his occupation with the estate, thanks 
to his acquaintance with Dumchin (the ex-Marshal), a new 
interest occupied his mind, that of the Zemstvo—partly an 
ambitious interest, partly a feeling of duty. In October there 
was to be a special Assembly, at which he was to be elected. 
After arriving home he drove once to town and another time 
to Dumchin. 

Of the torments of his temptation and struggle he had for- 
gotten even to think, and could with difficulty recall them to 
mind. It seemed to him something like an attack of insanity 
he had undergone. 

To such an extent did he now feel free from it that he was 
not even afraid to make inquiries on the first occasion when 
he remained alone with the steward. As he had previously 
spoken to him about the matter he was not ashamed to ask. 

‘* Well, and is Sidor Pechnikov still away from home? ’’ he 
inquired. 

‘© Yes, he is still in town.’’ 

‘* And his wife? ”’ 

‘‘ Oh, she is a worthless woman. She is now carrying on 
with Zenovi. She has quite gone on the loose.’’ 

‘© Well, that is all right,’’ thought Eugene. ‘‘ How wonder- 
fully indifferent to it Iam! How I have changed.”’ 


XIX. 


Aut that Eugene had wished had been realized. He had 
obtained the property, the factory was working successfully, 
the beet-crops were excellent, and his expected income would 
be a large one; his wife had borne a child satisfactorily, his 
mother-in-law had left, and he had been unanimously elected 
to the Zemstvo. 

Eugene was returning home from town after the election. 
He had been congratulated, and had had to return thanks. 
He had had dinner and had drunk some five glasses of cham- 
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pagne. Quite new plans of life now presented themselves to 
him. He was driving home and thinking about these. It was 
the Indian summer: an excellent road and a hot sun. As he 
approached his home Eugene was thinking of how, as a result 
of this election, he would occupy among the people the position 
of which he had always dreamed; that is to say, one in which 
he would be able to serve them not only by production, which 
gave employment, but also by direct influence. He imagined 
how in another three years his own and the other peasants 
would think of him. ‘‘ For instance, this one,’’ he thought, 
driving just then through the village and glancing at a peasant 
who with a peasant woman was crossing the street in front of 
him carrying a full water-tub. They stopped to let his carriage 
pass. The peasant was old Pechnikov, and the woman was 
Stepanida. Eugene looked at her, recognised her, and was 
glad to feel that he remained quite tranquil. She was still as 
good-looking as ever, but this did not touch him at all. He 
drove home. 

‘“ Well, may we congratulate you? ”’ said his uncle. 

‘** Yes, I was elected.’’ 

‘* Capital! We must drink to it! ”’ 

Next day Eugene drove about to see to the farming which he 
had been neglecting. At the outlying farmstead a new thrash- 
ing machine was at work. While watching it Eugene stepped 
among the women, trying not to take notice of them; but try 
as he would he once or twice noticed the black eyes and red 
kerchief of Stepanida, who was carrying away the straw. Once 
or twice he glanced sideways at her and felt that something was 
happening, but could not account for it to himself. Only next 
day, when he again drove to the thrashing-floor and spent two 
hours there quite unnecessarily, without ceasing to caress with 
his eyes the familiar, handsome figure of the young woman, 
did he feel that he was lost, irremediably lost. Again those 
torments! Again all that horror and fear, and there was no 
saving himself. 

What he expected happened to him. The evening of the next 
day, without knowing how, he found himself at her back-yard, 
by her hay-shed, where in autumn they had once had a meeting. 
As though having a stroll, he stopped there lighting a cigarette, 
A neighbouring peasant-woman saw him, and as he turned back 
he heard her say to someone : ‘‘ Go, he is waiting for you,—on 
my dying word he is standing there. Go, you fool! ’’ 

He saw how a woman—she—ran to the hay-shed; but as a 
peasant had met him, it was no longer possible for him to turn 
back, and so he went home. 
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XX. 
When he entered the drawing-room everything seemed 
strange and unnatural to him. He had risen that morning” 


vigorous, determined to fling it all aside, to forget it and not to 

allow himself to think about it. But without noticing how it 
occurred he had all the morning not merely not interested him- 

self in the work, but tried to avoid it. What had formerly been | 
important and had cheered him, was now insignificant. Uncon-_ 
sciously he tried to free himself from business. It seemed to 

him that he had to do so in order to think and to plan. And he 
freed himself and remained alone. But as soon as he was alone > 
he began to wander about {in the garden and the forest. And 
all those spots were besmirched in his recollection by memories 

that gripped him. He felt that he was walking in the garden 
and pretending to himself that he was thinking out something, - 
but that really he was not thinking out anything, but insanely 

and unreasonably expecting her; expecting that by some miracle 
she would be aware that he was expecting her, and would come 
here at once and go somewhere where no one would see them, 
or would come at night when there would be no moon and no 
one, not even she herself, would see,—on such a night she would 
come and he would touch her body. .. . . 

‘‘ There now, talking of breaking off when I wish to,’’ said 
he to himself. ‘‘ Yes, and that is having a clean healthy woman 
for one’s health sake! No, it seems one can’t play with her like 
that. JI thought I had taken her, but it was she who took me;_ 
took me and does not let me go. Why, I thought I was free, 
but I was not free and was deceiving myself when I married. 
It was all nonsense—fraud. From the time I had her I experi- 
enced a new feeling, the real feeling of a husband. Yes, I ought 
to have lived with her. 

‘‘One of two lives is possible for me: that which I began 
with Liza: service, estate management, the child, and people’s” 
respect. If that is life, it is necessary that she, Stepanida, — 
should not be there. She must be sent away, as I said, or 
destroyed so that she shall not exist. And the other life—is | 
this. For me to take her away from her husband, pay him 
money, disregard the shame and disgrace, and live with her. 
But in that case it is necessary that Liza should not exist, nor 
Mimi (the baby). No, that is not so, the baby does not matter, 
but it is necessary that there should be no Liza—that she 
should go away—that she should know, curse me, and go 
away. That she should know that I have exchanged her for 
a peasant-woman, that I am a deceiver and a scoundrel !—No, 
that is too terrible! It is impossible. But it might happen,”’ 
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he went on thinking—‘‘ it might happen that Liza might fall 
ill and die. Die, and then everything would be capital. 

‘* Capital! Oh, scoundrel! No, if someone must die it 
should be she. If she, Stepanida, were to die, how good it 
would be. He 

‘* Yes, that is how men come to poison or kill their wives or 
lovers. Take a revolver and go and call her, and instead of 
embracing her, shoot her in the breast and have done with it. 

‘* Really she is—a devil. Simply a devil. She has possessed 
herself of me against my own will. 

‘Kill? Yes. There are only two ways out : to kill my wife, 
or her. For it is impossible to live like this.* It is impossible 
I must consider the matter and look ahead. If things remain 
as they are, what will happen? I shall again be saying to myself 
that I do not wish it and that I will throw her off, but I shall 
only say it, and in the evening | shall be at her back-yard—and 
she will know it and will come out. And if people know of it 
and tell my wife, or if I tell her myself—for I can’t lie—I shall 
not be able to live so. I cannot! People will know. They will 
all know—Parasha and the blacksmith. Well, is it possible to 
live so? 

‘‘ Impossible. There are only two ways out : to kill my wife, 
or to kill her. Yes, or else. . . . Ah, yes, there iis a third 
way: to kill myself,’’ said he softly, and suddenly a shudder 
ran over his skin. ‘‘ Yes, kill myself, then I shall not need to 
kill them.’’ He became frightened, for he felt that only that 
way was possible. He had a revolver. ‘‘ Shall I really kill 
myself? It is something I never thought of—how strange it 
MADO. oy”? 

He returned to his study and at once opened the cupboard 
where the revolver lay, but before he had taken it out of its 
case, his wife entered the room. 


XXI. 
He threw a newspaper over the revolver. 
““Again the same! ”’ said she aghast when she had looked 
at him. 
“What is the same? ”’ 


‘’ The same terrible expression that you had before and would 
not explain to me. Jenya, dear one, tell me about it. I see 
that you are suffering. Tell me and you will feel easier. What- 
ever it may be, it will be better than for you to suffer so. Don’t 
I know that it is nothing bad.’’ 
eae es oy | 


Bt this place the alternative ending, printed at the end of the story, 
gins. 
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“You know? While... .’’ 

‘‘ Tell me, tell me, tell me. [ won’t let you go.”’ 

He smiled a piteous smile. 

‘Shall 1? No, it is impossible. And there is nothing 

to tell.’’ 

Sposa he might have told her, but at that moment the wet- 
nurse entered to ask if she should go for a walk. Liza went out 
to dress the baby. 

‘‘Then you will tell me? I will be back directly.”’ 

‘* Yes, perhaps. ne 

She never could forget the piteous smile with which he said 
this. She went out. 

Hurriedly, stealthily like a robber, he seized the revolver and 
took it out of its case. It was loaded, yes, but long ago, and 
one cartridge was missing. 

‘Well, how will it be? ’’ He put it to his temple and hesi- 
tated a little, but as soon as he remembered Stepanida—his 
decision not to see her, his struggle, temptation, fall, and 
renewed struggle—he shuddered with horror. “ No, this is 
better,’’ and he pulled the trigper. 7. 

When Liza ran into the room—she had only had time to step 
down from the balcony—he was lying face downwards on the 
floor : black, warm blood was gushing from the wound, and his 
corpse was twitching. 

There was an inquest. No one could understand or explain 
the suicide. It never even entered his uncle’s head that its cause 
could be anything in common with the confession Eugene had 
made to him two months previously. 

Varvara Alexeevna assured them that she had always foreseen 
it. It had been evident from his way of disputing. Neither 
Liza nor Mary Pavlovna could at all understand why it had 
happened, but still they did not believe what the doctors said, 
namely, that he was mentally deranged—a psychopath. They 
were quite unable to accept this, for they knew he was saner 
than hundreds of their acquaintances. 

And indeed if Eugene Irtenev was mentally deranged every- 
one is similarly insane; the most mentally deranged people are 
certainly those who see in others indications of insanity they 
do not notice in themselves, 


VARIATION OF THE CONCLUSION OF 
THE DEVIL. 
‘To kill, yes. There were only two ways out: to kill his wife, 


or to kill her. For it is impossible to live like this,’’ said he to 
himself, and going up to the table he took from it a revolver 
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| which, having examined—one cartridge was wanting—he put 
in his trouser pocket. 

“My God! What am I doing?’’ he suddenly exclaimed, 
and folding his hands he began to pray. 

‘** Oh, God, help me and deliver me. Thou knowest that I do 

‘not desire evil, but by myself am powerless. Help me,’’ said 
he, making the sign of the cross on his breast before the icon. 
- * Yes, I can control myself. I will go out, walk about and 
think things over.’’ 
_ He went to the entrance-hall, put on his overcoat, and went 
out on to the porch. Unconsciously his steps took him past 
the garden along the field path to the outlying farmstead, There 
the thrashing machine was still droning and the cries of the 
driver-lads were heard. He entered the barn. She was there. 
He saw her at once. She was raking up the corn, and on seeing 
him she, with laughing eyes, ran briskly and merrily over the 
‘scattered corn, raking it up with agility. Eugene could not 
help watching her, though he did not wish it. He only recol- 
lected himself when she was no longer in sight. The clerk 
informed him that they were now finishing thrashing the corn 
that had been beaten down—that was why it was going slower 
and the output was less. Eugene went up to the drum, which 
occasionally gave a knock as sheaves not evenly fed in passed 
under it, and he asked the clerk if there were many such sheaves 
of beaten-down corn. 

“There will be five cartloads of it.” 

“Then look here . . .’’ began Eugene, but he did not finish 
the sentence. She had gone close up to the drum and was 
raking the corn from under it, and she scorched him with her 
laughing eyes. That look spoke of a merry careless love 
between them, of the fact that she knew he wanted her and 
had come to her shed, and that she, as always, was ready to 


live and be merry with him regardless of all conditions or 
sonsequences. Eugene felt himself to be in her power, but did 
10t wish to yield. 

He remembered his prayer and tried to repeat it. He began 
saying it to himself, but at once felt that it was useless. A 
single thought now engrossed him entirely : how to arrange a 
meeting with her so that the others should not notice it. 

“If we finish this lot to-day, are we to start on a fresh 
stack or leave it till to-morrow? ’’ asked the clerk. 

_ “Yes, yes,” replied Eugene, involuntarily following her to 
he heap to which with the other women she was raking the corn. 

“ But can I really not master myself? ’’ said he to himself. 
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‘‘ Have I really perished? Oh, God! But there is no God. 
There is only a devil. And it is she. She has possessed me. 
But I won’t, I won’t! A devil, yes, a devil.” 

Again he went up to her, drew the revolver from his pocket il ( 
and shot her, once, twice, ‘thrice, in the back. She rana few 
steps and fell on the heap of corn. 

‘“ Good Lord, oh dear! What is that? ’’ cried the women. 

‘‘ No, it was not an accident. [ killed her on purpose,’’ cried — 
Eugene. ‘‘ Send for the police officer.’ ; 

He went home and, without speaking to his wife, went to his — 
study and locked himself i in, f 

‘Do not come to me,”’ he cried to his wife through the door. 

‘* You will know all about itare | 

An hour later he rang, and bade the manservant who 
answered the bell: ‘‘ Go and find out whether Stepanida is 1 
alive.’ 

The servant already knew all about it, and told him she hadi 4 
died an hour ago. ; 

‘Well, all right. Now leave me alone—when the polices’ 
officer or the magistrate comes, let me know.’ ( 

The police officer and magistrate arrived next morning, and 
Eugene, having bidden his wife and the baby farewell, was 
taken to prison. 

He was tried. It was during the early days of trial by ‘uryi . 
and the verdict was one of temporary insanity, and he was 
sentenced only to perform church penance. 

He had been kept in prison for nine months and was then 
confined in a monastery for one month. 

He had begun to drink while still in prison, continued to do_ 
so in the monastery, and returned home an enfeebled, irrespon-| 
sible drunkard. 

Varvara Alexeevna assured them that she had always pre 
dicted this. It was, she said, evident from the way he disputed. 
Neither Liza nor Mary Pavlovna could understand how the 
affair had happened, but for all that they did not believe what) 
the doctors said, namely, that he was ‘mentally deranged—a 
psychopath. They could not accept that, for they knew that he 
was saner than hundreds of their acquaintances. 

And indeed, if Eugene Irtenev was mentally deranged when 
he committed this crime, then everyone is similarly insane. 
The most mentally deranged people are certainly those who see 
in others indications of insanity they do not notice in themselves. 
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MApAME DE STA#L: Her Lire as REVEALED IN Her Work (1766-1800). 
By David Glass Larg. (Routledge.) 12s. 6d. net. 


An inelegant and sometimes ambiguous translation of a not very satis- 
fying book, a book which lacks broad proportions. It is difficult reading, 
chiefiy owing to the eccentricity of making almost every sentence a 
paragraph. There is much intelligent comment in the pages on the Necker 
family, on the Essai sur les Fictions, or on the Lettres sur J.-J. housseau; 
but it is strange to call the latter a great logician. M. Larg disparages 
Mme. de Staél’s work by contrast with her personality; but he is at least 
paying one of the most remarkable feminine intellects in all literature the 
tribute of a thorough study. 


THE MEMOIRS OF SUSAN SIBBALD. Edited by Francis Paget Hett. Illus- 
trated. (Bodley Head.) 18s. net. 


Annals of the Regency and pre-Regency period are becoming rather 
prolific; but Mrs. Sibbald, despite her commas, is a welcome addition, 
The shrewd and sprightly recollections of youth lose nothing from having 
been written in age. The schooldays (at the seminary of the famous Lee 
sisters at Bath) are piquant; but we find less enjoyment in the later years, 
when Susan’s individuality seems rather damped by the regimental 
Mmartinet she married. 


BEATRICE CENCI. By Corrado Ricci. Translated by Morris Bishop and 
Henry Longan Stuart. Two vols. Illustrated. (Heinemann.) 
328. net. 


As a careful presentation of much research this work by a former 
Minister of Fine Artsis worthy of praise; but it needsa hardy spirit to read 
all these 645 closely printed pages. At times it is scarcely evident whether 
Signor Ricci is writing the history of Beatrice or of Italy. It may be a 
Necessary social act to replace a romantic legend by a narrative of sordid 
facts. But Signor Ricci, with many historical gifts, lacks those which 
make history—at least, in translation—interesting. A foreigner may 
wonder if, with Beatrice a ‘“‘ broken idol,’? anybody in the story is worth 
writing about. The incest charge seems disproved; but the full evidence 
of Francesco’s squalid villainies justifies his assassins. Yet we tire of 
chapter upon digressive chapter about his disreputable sons, their hired 
ruffans, and the long toils of intrigue, bloodshed, and peculation that 
gathered about them all. This book certainly affords a realistic view of 
Renaissance Italy! 


NAPHTALI. By C. Lewis Hind. (Bodley Head.) 15s. net. 


Though they embody an attitude to life and literature which we happen 
not to find inspiriting, these reminiscences—especially of the author’s 
early days as an art journalist—are entertaining and varied. The best 
story is of Henry James, who recalled ‘‘ Lewis Hind—oh, yes—he brought 
two females to see me last summer. One of the wantons had a certain 
languorous grace.” 


EAST AND WEST OF HELLESPONT. By Z. Duckett Ferriman. Illustrated. 
(Cape.) 15s. net. 

This is no mere travel book or volume of casual impressions. It is a 
scholar’s record of fifty years spent in the Near East; of many unusual 
adventures in a world (almost a civilization) which the war and modern 
conditions have swept away. Some readers will value most the full 
description of Petra; others, who know the country, the chapter on 
Epirotes and Albanians. On every page there is something to remember: 
the relation between the Albanian kilt and the dress of the Roman 

_ legionary, quotations from little-read classical authors illustrative of 
remote but once important towns, the early association of the English with 
these parts. The student, of political conditions will find much of interest, 
both from the Greek and Turkish point of view, in a volume which 
deserves a place among the records of English adventure in the Near East. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF BISHOP ULLATHORNE: 1806-1889. By Dom 
Cuthbert Butler. Two vols. (Burns Oates.) 25s. net. 

This work, though necessarily of limited appeal, holds a place in the 
history of nineteenth-century Catholicism. Ullathorne will be chiefly 
remembered in two very different ways: as the practical friend of Newman 
and Manning who played a leading part in the restoration of the Hierarchy - 
and as the adventurous kinsman of Sir John Franklin who went as a 
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missionary to Australia and did much to reform an abused system of penal 
transportation. When Bishop of Birmingham he gained the rare episcopal 
distinction of being gaoled for debt! Dom Butler’s book is careful, | 
conscientious, and based on evident learning, though it has no incidental © 
attractiveness. We are given a fair account of one who, if not a great man, © 
was, as Dom Butler claims, “a great and good bishop.” 


ENGLAND AND THE WORLD. Essays arranged and edited by F. S. Marvin. 
(Oxford Univ. Press.) 10s. 6d. 


A brief international history of England could be neither comprehensive 
nor wholly uniform. This one is varied, touches all the chief aspects, and, 
if not always attractively written, is unprejudiced and reasonable. Mr. — 
Perry writes on the Avebury period, its puzzling remains and probable — 
relation to Egyptian culture; and Mr. Collingwood on the significance of © 
the Roman conquest and its short duration. Dr. A. J. Carlyle’s now ea 
of the Holy Roman Empire gives a valuable estimate of that element in 
the story. Professor Grant is very good indeed on the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; and Dr. Gooch almost as good on the eighteenth. The © 
chapters on the modern years are more speculative and sociological, but — 
not the less interesting for that, in a different way. 


lisTORY OF MEDI#VAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor M. De Wulf. 
(Longmans.) Vol. I. 15s. net. 


A new English translation based on the fifth French edition of De Wulf’s 
invaluable work. The present volume deals with the formation and deve- — 
lopment of Scholasticism in Western mediawval thought from the ninth to the © 
end of the thirteenth century, with a brief appendix on Oriental systems © 
of the same period. The rapid and continuous increment to our knowledge — 
of this field in the last thirty years has made the co-ordination of results — 
a formidable task. Dr. De Wulf’s synthesis marks, therefore, a very © 
considerable achievement; and his exposition throughout is sane, well- — 
balanced, orderly, and precise. The inclusion of careful and extensive © 
Moki pa acnoninti will make his work indispensable to all students of mediaeval — 
philosophy. 


COLLECTED PorMs. By Vachel Lindsay. (Macmillan.) 12s, 6d. net. 


Next to Mr. Arlington Robinson—longo sed proxumus intervallo—Mr. — 
Lindsay is the poet who has best embodied the life and spirit of modern 
America. The life, indeed, more than the spirit: but his ssthetic con- 
science is above the baser ‘‘ realism”; though uneven and limited, he is © 
a genuine poet, He is a Puritan, a sentimentalist, and a propagandist: © 
Which means there is much in this handsome volume which was more | 
welcome elsewhere. The best lyrics, again, do not really express Mr. 7 
Lindsay. His essential ethos may be better found in the “Gospel of 
Beauty’ series—which is more vital than the famous ‘“ Chinese 
Nightingale,” an attractive tour de force, but less individual. Mr. Lindsay’s — 
chief work, by far, is ‘‘ The Trial of the Dead Cleopatra,” a spacious poem — 


in which he has refined and crystallized the deeper qualities of his 
sensibility. 


THE PORTRAIT OF THE ABBOT. By Richard Church. (Benn.) 1s. net. 


Mr. Church’s new blank-verse narrative—about an artist monk in whom 
the love of visible things fought the love of God—hardly challenges com- 
parison with his impressive Philip. It is slighter, and equally derivative © 
without the saine power of evocation; it seems to have less motive, though © 
the verse has a delicate distinction. Mr. Church is always a poet. | 


STUDIES OF ENGLISH ~ POETS. By J. W. Mackail. (Longmans.) 
ros. 6d. net. 


Dr. Mackail is a scholar, and these addresses and papers have the | 
scholarly merits of ease, taste, and catholicity: but they are not his best — 
criticism, not strong in definitely critical qualities. One of them bravely © 
tackles Shakespeare, but is individual and interesting rather than valuable. — 
The valedictory lecture on Swinburne was timely. and generously apprecia- © 
tive; but for the Augustans and Victorians generally Dr. Mackail seems to _ 
claim too much. His eulogy of Pope is bold to intemperateness. ‘‘ The — 
Poet of The Seasons’ is useful; but we like best the study of Richard — 
Fanshawe, a minor figure whom Dr. Maekail estimates pretty exactly. 
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Heinemann 


MR. PEPYS 
by Clifford Bax 


The text of the play as produced, with music by Martin Shaw, 
at the Everyman Theatre, and now running at the 
Royalty Theatre. 


35. 6d. net, 


THE WOODEN MAN 
by Gilbert Norwood 


A varied and amazingly refreshing collection of stories and 
essays, many of which have appeared in Lhe London 
Mercury and the Contemporary Review. 


75. 6a. net. 


GRANITE 


by Clemence Dane 


This is the tragedy of a woman who, living on Lundy Island a 
hundred years ago, bought her heart’s desire from a 
stranger, and found the bargain bitter. 


6s. ete 


TWO LIVES 
by William Ellery Leonard 


‘Like Modern Love, it has its roots in tragic experience, and 
. . . this comparison is the only relevant and adequate 
one I know.’’—PROFESSOR HERFORD, of Manchester. 


6s. net. 


THE TRAGEDY OF NAN 
by John Masefield 


A reprint of Mr. Masefield’s most famous tragedy, which has 
for some time been difficult to obtain. 


6s. net. 


BOOKS TO READ—conunued 


DRAMATIS PERSON%. By Arthur Symons. (Faber & Gwyer.) 8s. 6d. net. 
Apart from the objection to all ‘‘ impressionistic” criticism—that it 
colours literature with a temperament—these essays are not Mr. Symons’s 
best or most individual. Both his style and taste seem precious, and fail 
at serious matters. ‘To find a greater novel than Lord Jim, we might have 
to go back to Don Quixote.’ Meredith ‘“‘ was a greater creator than any 
other English novelist’; and elsewhere ‘“ challenges Webster, or even 
Shakespeare’”’ in ‘‘ elemental tragedy.’’ We dislike Mr. Symons’s way of 
* lifting ’’ expressions from Swinburne’s prose. The modest, workmanlike 
notes on Coleridge and criticism, and on Sir William Watson, are tie best. 
The Errata page does not exhaust the misprints. 


AUTHORS DEAD AND LivinG. By F. L. Lucas. (Chatto & Windus.) 
7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Lucas expresses himself with such persistent violence and rhetorical 
emphasis—it is one of his several affinities with Macaulay—that we come 
to discount his words. He is well read, rather brilliant (but with a forced 
brilliancy), penetrating, sophisticated, intolerant, and immature. These 
reprinted articles make a scrappy “ poetic”: they lack unity. The note 
on Swinburne is singularly mal a propos. The long essay: ‘“‘ The Progress 
of Poetry,’ is the best, but still not vital. Mr. Lucas’s taste is not sure 
enough to justify the reissue of half-column “ slatings.”’ 


PUSHKIN. By Prince D. S. Mirsky. GoGoL. By Janko Lavrin. “ The 
Republic of Letters.”” (Routledge.) 6s. net each. 


The opening books of this series have the merit of bringing us near to the 
roots of a late and wonderful literary flowering; but one could wish the 
ground more broadly marked out. Pushkin is almost terra incognita; and 
Prince Mirsky’s book is conscientiously informative. He is handicapped by 
the impossibility of our getting anything from English versions of Russia’s 
chief poet. One’s impression is of a greater and wilder, if not wickeder, 
Byron. That is not the whole story; which would involve comprehension 
of the national tradition at its formation from Ukrainian romance with the 
*‘ classicizing’’’ ingress of French culture. Mr. Lavrin writes more vitally 
on Pushkin’s antithesis (‘‘ Apollonian-Dionysian ’’) Gogol; the subjective, the 
satirical realist. Mr. Lavrin, though characteristically very psychological 
in method, gives us a clear and critical view of one more comprehensible 
to foreign readers, one who is in the European tradition and has descen- 
ee We seo the moral impulse behind the work of the first Russian 
** seeker.” 


VOLTAIRE. By Richard Aldington. (Routledge.) 6s. net. 


Mr. Aldington writes on the life and work of Voltaire in his accomplished, 
readable, and undoubtedly well-informed manner; and we recognize that a 
volume in the ‘‘ Republic of Letters’’ series is under some of the restric- 
tions of a handbook. But one cannot help reflecting that, for instance, Mr. 
J. M. Robertson has recently (in a smaller manual) presented a view of 
Voltaire which, if slightly exaggerated, is more important and more 
interesting than any attitude Mr. Aldington seems to hold 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PHILOSOPHY. (Second Series.) Edited by J. H. 
Muirhead, LL.D. (Allen & Unwin.) 16s. net. 


The first volume of this interesting work appeared in 1924. In the present 
series twelve representative thinkers set forth, in personal statements, the 
substance of their own contributions to contemporary philosophy. These 
statements differ more strikingly than they agree, both in conclusion and 
in form. The latter fact we regret; it is a pity that there is so little 
uniformity among the writers in their notion of what constitutes a 
Selbstdarstellung. But their differences in conclusion, on the other hand, * 
seem to us a matter for hope, as fresh evidence of the persistent vigour and © 
individuality of British thought. 


THREE MEN Discuss RELATIVITY. By J. W. N. Sullivan.  (Collins.) — 
7s. 6d. net. ' 
Though he is a better popularizer, Mr. Sullivan’s book does no more for © 

the general reader than did Mr. Russell’s A.B.C. of Relativity. For it is — 
merely exposition to two altogether more than “ordinarily intelligent” 
questioners by a moderate or Eddingtonian relativist. The issues remain 
i i heads of those who are not sophisticated in both mathematics © 

and matter. 
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LIFE and MAN 
b 


A 
T. A. BOWHAY 


LTHOUGH this is the first of T.. A. Bowhay’s writings 
to appear in the form of a book, a large number of people 
for many years have been reading his manuseripts. They 
have been copied and re-copied, and passed on from one person 


to another, finding their way to all parts of the world. Their 
effect on those who have persevered with what sometimes seems 
a strange and difficult style of writing is so dynamic as to sug- 
gest that the author’s thought, or his mode of expression, or 
both, have a peculiar power, with which it is impossible to 
come in contact and not feel a disturbance far different from 
one’s usual mild refusals and acceptances of literary, philosophical, 
or religious opinions. Qs. net 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 


4B on STAG BP] od SO) 8a | ho] Wipes 


In the next number THE ADELPHI will commence 
the serial publication of a new life of Jesus, by 
John Middleton Murry. The following is an extract 
from the preface :— 


“I do not propose to offer an apology for this 
life. I wrote it because I needed to write it. The 
time had come when it was urgent upon me to make 
up my mind about Jesus. For reasons which concern 
myself alone | desired, if | could, to make him wholly 
real to myself. The Jesus who is presented in these 
pages is simply the Jesus who is real to me—the 


Jesus in whose actual existence on this earth [ can, 
and | do, believe.” 


In order to be sure of obtaining a copy of THE 
ADELPHI, you must either (1) send a direct subscription 
(13/6 per annum) to the Publisher or (2) place an 
advance order with your newsagent or bookseller. 
In view of the increased demand, to rely on purchas- 
ing a chance copy is to invite disappointment. 
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NOTABLE NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


Apam’s BREED. By Radclyffe Hall. (Cassell.) 7s. 6d. net. 


The scene is Soho; again Miss Hall excites, exasperates and disappoints. 
The odd Gian-Luca, a poet’s bastard, wants a land and a god: his harsh 
grandmother defies life and the Madonna: the rest is Italy—Miss Hall’s 
Italy. The interminably depressing story has beauty, insight, humour, 
melodrama, and tedium by turns and nothing long. Maddalena is admir- 
able and, quia mullum amavit, dominates the rest. Fabio, a frail success, 
shows that his author can portray a man, but only in miniature. Miss Hall 
has, so to speak, a napkinful of talents. 


APPASSIONATA. By Fannie Hurst. (Cape.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Miss Hurst enhances the fervid immediacy of this impressionistic study 
of a girl’s emotions by writing it in the second person (“ you purred’’). 
The heroine, selfless ‘‘ baby’ of a rich Catholic family, has domestic, 
love, and religious experiences—the last the most convincing—but they do 
not sustain the whole book. Formless, unrestrained, fundamentally 
insignificant; it has sensitiveness and some power: we could not say of 
Miss Hurst—as did one of her compatriots recently of Shakespeare—that 
she “hasn’t got psychologic truth.” 


THE Jos. By Sinclair Lewis. (Cape.) 7s. 6d. net. 


This is early work of Mr. Lewis—as would be evident from the desperate 
‘realization’? of modern America. It has sociological prepossessions and 
touches on feminism and even wider questions with an irritating super- 
ficiality. It is badly written, and not over well constructed. But the 
characterization is of a much higher order—Mrs. Golden and Schwirtz are 
masterly—and the pictures of business New York at its most sordid are 


memorable. Mr. Lewis shows a gloomy outlook : little vision; no “ poetry,” 
no joy. 


THE PEASANTS. By Ladislas St. Reymont. Translated by M. H. 


Dziewicki. Four vols. I1].—Spring ; 1V.—Winter. (Jarrolds.) 
7s. 6d. net each. 


These volumes show no flagging in their author's ‘“‘ realism’’; nor do 
they mitigate our reservations about the earlier ones. It is hard, indeed, 
for English readers to understand a peasantry that has no humour, nor 
shrewdness, nor reserve. The emotional history of these villagers is so 
kaleidoscopic that Hanka, the only solid character, seems hardly more 
accountable than the wild, wanton, and lovely Yugna—who yet provides 
perhaps the most appealing element in the work. But one comes slowly 
to realize the sincerity and effortless strength with which these obscure 
lives are revealed, to realize a beauty, though unfamiliar and clouded, 
in the pageant of these harsh seasons and the harsher, not less tem- 
pestuous, human relationships of which it forms the relentless background. 
The parallel that has been drawn between this objective chronicle and the 
Wessex novels is singularly infelicitous: they embody antithetical creative 
attitudes. Summer is less well translated than its forerunners. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED 
IN THIS OR ANY OTHER JOURNAL 
can be obtained through any of the 1,250 Branches of 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: Strand House, London, W.C. 2. 
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texture for present wear, 
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STOCKINETTE 
JUMPER SUIT, 
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BOOKS FOR MAY 


VILLAGE IDYLLS 


S. L. BENSUSAN 
Foreword by Israri ZANGWILL. 
Wood Engravings by H.G. Wene, 


Ready May 6th. 
Demy 8vo, 


6s. net. 
329 pp, 
An inimitable series of vignettes 
of old-world life in Essex villages, 
written with wit and grace for 
the entertainment of readers of 
all ages and climes. 


THE 
LONGER SHADOW 


B. L. JACOT 
Ready now, 6s, net. 
Crown 8vo. 216 pp. 
A brilliant book of stories by a 
new «uuthor whose peculiar gift 
lies in bringing the mystic within 
the scope of realism, 


EDEN AND EVOLU- 
TION 


W. P. RYAN 

Ready now. 5s. net, 
Crown 8vo, 160 pp, 
A symposium of certain friends 
who came to Avalon, S,W., and 
talked wisely and wittily of all 
things frem Atlantis to Blooms- 
bury. 


A BREEZE FROM 
THE BACKVELD 


F. H, SIBSON 
Ready May 6th. 7s. 6d, net. 
Crown 8yo, 256 pp. 


Open-air yarns, grave and gay, 
of life in the townships and farms 
of South Africa, 
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15, Endsleigh 


Skeptics of the Italian 


Renaissance 


By Owen. A great study of Italian 
Skepticism and Free Thought, in- 
eluding its General Causes and 
Leaders (Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, 
Luigi Pulci, Machiavelli, Guicciar- 
dini, Pomponazzi, Giordano Bruno 
& Vanini). Extremely interesting 
and suggestive, with comprehensive 
indices to Literary References and 
to Subjects. Over 450 pages. Pub- 
lished 15s. Offered (new) at 6/6 
post free. Quote Offer 237. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


121, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. | 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AID 
SOCIETY 


A society devoted to the investiga- 
tion of difficulties in life, conduct 
and health, on a new theory based 
on thedreamas asserting the reality 
of spiritual values, 


Meeting every Tuesday at 7,30 
p.m. Visitors cordially invited, 

Calendar of Symbolism for 1926 
now ready. Price 2/6. 
Apply, 

14, Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


SIR HENRY LUNN, LIMITED 


5, Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, W.C.1 


| Tours to SWITZERLAND, 


ITALY, BELGIUM, 


‘ HOLLAND anpb THE RHINE 


PARIS anp TOURAINE, 
PALESTINE, ALGERIA 
AND TUNISIA, SPAIN, etc. 
First-Class Hotels only, 


| PRE-ARRANGED TRAVEL TO | 


ALL COUNTRIES. 


| All Swiss and Italian Tours by 
: Short Sea Route. 

NEW SUMMER’ BOOKLET, 
11926, with full particulars of above, 


| from :— 


THe SECRETARY, 
Gardens, 


London, 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE NAME OF THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS WILL BE CONNECTED THIS YEAR IN 
THE MINDS OF SERIOUS READERS WITH THREE 
BOOKS IN PARTICULAR, ONE ALREADY PUB- 
LISHED -AND  TWO\. TO APPEAR) ) SHORTLY, 
EACH OF WHICH IS OF FIRST-RATE IMPORT- 
ANCE IN ITS FIELD. 


TH KE DIARYora COUNTRY PARSON 


Edited by John Beresford. 
Vol. I, 1758-1781 ; Vol II, 1782-1787. 12/6 net each. 

‘“The second volume of Parson Woodforde’s delightful 
picture of his period is even more interesting than the first.’’ 
—Sunday Times. 

“He is the Pepys of Cranford. . . .”—Observer. 

“* Parson Woodforde is assured of immortality.’’— Scotsman. 

*‘ His fame is certain to grow with every year that makes 
him known to a larger public. . . .”—Country Life. 

‘“ No other journal that we are acquainted with gives such 
a perfect genre picture of village life in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. . .”—Daily Chronicle. 

Further volumes will be published bringing the diarist’s 
vecord down to 1802. 


‘ 


Ready on April 22. 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE 


By H. W. Fowler. 
7/6 net. 

There is no reference book in English comparable to this 
Dictionary. In a series of articles as remarkable for their 
wit as for their learning and good sense, Mr. Fowler ceals 
with every problem of grammar, syntax, spelling, and the use 
of idiom, that arises in the course of composition. His test 
in every difficulty is not pedantic accuracy but the common 
usage of educated men. 


Ready on April 22. 


WORDSWORTH’S “ PRELUDE” 


Edited by E. de Sélincourt. 
25/- net. 

This is the first edition of the ‘“‘ Prelude ” to give side by 
side the text of the poem as originally written and read to 
Coleridge in 1805 and that of the 1850 published version. 
Many variations come to light which have not been previously 
noted, and it is safe to say that Mr. de Sélincourt’s edition 
will be, for a very long time, the authoritative text of Words- 
worth’s poem, 
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To Readers of THE ADELPHI. 
By a Reader. 


Let it be understood that I hold no brief for Mr. Murry. In 
June, 1923, when I picked up No. 1, Vol. 1. of THe ADELPHI, his 
name was unknown to me. Since then he has generously 
admitted me, and others who have kept alongside, to the working 
of his mind. Aa 


To me this little primrose-covered volume arrived just in the 
nick of time. Fed up with the established reviews, with their 
stuffy self-sufficient outlook; bored stiff with the illustrated 
monthlies, sick at the sight of the pink, the purple and the green 
story magazines, ADELPHI No. 1 came to me like a cup of cold 
water in a dry and thirsty land. I promptly posted my subscrip-. 
tion for the remaining eleven months of the year. Had the 
price been double what it was it must have been paid, even if a 
couple of worn-out shirts had to do duty a bit longer. Now these 
yellow volumes occupy a considerable space in a bookshelf already 
overcrowded; but when the periodical weeding-out takes place 
they will not be the first to go. One has a sort of feeling that 
some day one would like to re-read the back numbers. 


Of course, there have been articles that don’t appeal to me, 
statements with which I heartily disagreed and arguments I have 
been incapable of following. Mr. Murry cheerfully assumes I 
have read many a book of which I have never heard and credits 
me with an acquaintance with literature which I do not, and 
never shall, possess. All this is rather flattering at first but leaves 
me in the end with a wholesome sense of insufficiency. But. the 
point is this ; THE ADELPHI has won such a place in my affection 
that the mere suggestion, thrown out by the Editor a year ago, 
that it might perish for lack of support, sent a cold chill to my 
heart. ‘‘ Surely this cannot be,’’ I said, ‘‘ I am an ordinary 
average sort of person with a fairly keen scent for what is good, 
not a high-brow, not a freak so far as I am aware. There 
simply must be thousands of my sort to whom THe ADELPHI 
might become as much as it is to me.’? So I said to myself a 
year ago and so I still believe. Good wine needs no bush, but 
we must assume that personal recommendation by those who 
have tasted the good wine shall take the place of ordinary 
advertisement, and I put it to my fellow-readers that it would be 
pure selfishness to withho!d such recommendation of THE ADELPHI. 


This, the concluding number of the third volume of 
THE ADELPHI, ts the appropriate place for the above com- 
munication. Whether THE ADELPHI deserves such praise, I 
do not know: but it is praise of a kind I value: first, because 
tt rings true, and second, because it has a practical end in 
wew. Invaluable help to THe ADELPHI would be given if every 
reader would give his utmost during the coming year to 
attract another. 

With this number the majority of direct annual subscriptions 
expire. Subscribers are reminded that a trompt renewal is 
of great importance to the magazine.—TuE EDITOR. 
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